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JPREFACE- 



LIT*** ..ND 

■ MA^y towtiiw ia Jf em llent matter have been made fin- the benefit o, 
young persons. IPertbrmanccs of this kind are of so great utility, that fresh 
productions of them, and new attempts to improve the ^oung mind, will 
scarcely be deemed superfluous, if the writer makes his compilation instruciive 
and interesting, and suf&ciently distinct from others. 

The present work, as the tiUe ezpresaiM, aims atnhe attainment of three 
objects : to improve youth in the art of reading ; to meliorate their language aiid 
sentiments ; and to inculcate some of the most important principles of piety 
and virtue. ^. 

The pieces selenH, ddConly eive exercise to a great variety of emotions, 
and the correspondent t o ft i> and variations of voice, but contain sentences 
and members of 8enliBoa||jHilch are diversified, proportioned, and pointed 
with accuracy. ExeJi^iM^ this uature are, it is presumed, well calculated 
to teach youth to read wfl^Prapriety and effect. A selection of sentences, in 
which variety and proportion, with exact punctuation, have been carefully 
observed, in all their parts as well as with respect to one anotlier, will pro> 
1>ably have a much greater effect, in properly teaching the art of reading, tnan 
is commonly imagined. In such constructions, every thing is accommodated 
to the uuderstandiii^ and the voice ; and the common difficulties in learning 
to read well are obviated. When the learner has accjuired a haUt of reading 
such sentences, with justness and facility, he will readily apply that habit, 
and the improvements he has made, to sentences more complicated and 
irregular, and of a construction entirely different. 

The language of the pieces chosen for tliis collection has been carefully 
reganled. Purity, propriety, perspicuity, and, in many instances, elegance 
of diction, distinguish them. I'hey are extracted from the works of the 
most correct and elegant writers. From the sources whence the sentiments 
are drawn, the reader may expect to find them connected and regular, sufii- 
rieutly important and impressive, and divested of every thing that is either 
trite or eccentric. The frequent perusal of such composition naturally temls 
to infuse a taste for this snccies of excellence, and to produce a habit of think- 
iiia, and of composing, with judgment and accuracy.* 

That this collection may. also serve the purpose of promoting piety and vir- 
tue, the Compiler has introduced many extracts, which place religion in the 
must amiable light ; and which recommend a great variety of moral duties, by 
tiie excellence of their nature, and the happy effects they produce. These 
subjects aie exhibited in a style and manner which are calculated to arrest 
the attention of youth ; and to make strong and durable impressions on their 
minds, f 

The (/ompiler has been careful to avoid every expression and sentiment, that 
Plight gratity a corrupt mind, or, in the least degree, offend the eye or ear of 
iiuuiceuce. * This he conceives to be peculiarly incumbent on every persioii 

* The learner, in liif progress through this volnroe and the Sequel to it, will mf>et 
with itumeroiif; iiifitauces of composition, in strict eonforuiity to the rulmfor praiiit»- 

tiuR perspicuous and elegant writing, ctmtaiaed in the Appendix to the Aiitlior's 
'^iifilislt Grammar. By occasionally examining this conformity, be will be coiitiruieU 
ill the utility of those rules ; and be enabled to apply them with case and dexferiry. 

It IS proper further to observe, that the Reader and the Sequel, beHides teHciiinK fft 

/vA/f accurately, and inculcating many important Hentiiueiitii, may b«> ci>ntiidere«i um 

// ixUiarics to the Author's Engliiih Grammar; aspmciicaJ iUustratiuuM ol'tiie priuri- 

/'/<a< und rulefi routaUied in that work. 

*ln tft/mt; ol tlif pitiiea, the Compiler b^una&c a fevi a\tet«\\v>u«^ v.Vvw£^n n^\^v.U ut 

« ^y// iJjfuj tilt; UtM to ili« dtrs%u 01" h» w5rl. 
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^ho writes for the benefit of youth. It would indeed be a great and liappy 
improvement in education, if no writing! were allowed to come under their 
notice, but fliich as are perfectly innocent ; and if on all proper occasions', 
they were encouraged to peruse those which tend to inspire a due reverence 
for virtue, and an abhorreoce of vice, ai well as to animate them with senti- 
ments of piety and goodness. Such impressions deeply engraven on their 
minds, and connected with all their attainments, could scarcely foil of attend 
ing them through life, and of producing a solidity of principle and charac 
ter, that would bt able to resist the daqger arising from future mtexcourse w itii 
the world. 

The Author bat endeavoured to relieve the grave and serious parts of U'n 
coUecticm, by the occasional admission of pieces which amuse as well a i 
instruct lu however, any of his readers should think it contains too great a 
portion of the former, it may be some apology to observe, that in the existing 
puUications dearigned for the perusal oryoun| persons, the preponderance is 
greatly on the side of ^y and amusing productions. Too much attention may 
be paid to this medium of improvement When^h%jtepnation, of youth 
especially, is much entertained, the sober dict8i||i mm understanding are 
regarded with indiffbrence ; and the influence '^~'' -«— ^i — ?- ^.^i-__ ^ . 
Ue, or transient A temperate use of such 
lequifite, to alRurd proper scope for the operai 
the heart 

The reader will perceive, that the Compiler has been solicitious to recom- 
mend to young persons, the perusal of the sacred Scriptures, by interspersing 
through his work some of the most beautiful and interesting passages of those 
invaluable writing To excite an early taste and veneration for this great 
rule of life, is a pomt of so hi^h importance, as to warrant the attempt to pro- 
mote it OD every proper occasion. 

To improve the young mind, and to aflbrd some assistance to tutors, in tiie 
arduous and important work of education, were the motives which led to this 
production. If the Author should be so successful as to accomplish these 
ends, even in a small degree, he will think that his time and pains have been 
well employed, and will deem himself amply rewarded. 
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pBaEBVATIOIf^ ON THE PRINCIPLES OP GOOD 

READING. 

■ 

TO read with piouieitT.iB a pleaaii^ and important attalnmeAt; produc- 
tive of iinproyemeiit PQfl f mthe understandinjg and the heart It it essential 
to a cdraidete reader, that K^ miniitely perceive the ideas, abd enter into the 
feelines of %\^ author, wboift tentiments he professes to rep^t ; for how is it 
possiUe to represent diittnii others, what we have but mint or maccurate 
conception ot ourselves ^SPfhere were no other benefits resulting £com the 
art of reading well, than me necessity it lays us under, of precisely ascertain- 
ing t^® meaning of what we read; and tlie habit thence acquired, of doing 
this with facility, both when reading silently and aloud, they would consti- 
tute a sufficient compensation for all th^ labour we can bestow upon the sub- 
ject But th^ pleasure derived to ourselves and others, from a clear com- 
>Tiunication of ideas and feelings ; and the strong aild durable impr^^aions made 
thereby on the minds of the reader t^nd the audience, are condcwrations, which 
give additional importance to the study of this necessary tJ\S useful art The 
perfect attainment ofit doubtless requires great attention and practice, joined 
to extraordinary natural powers ; but as there'are many degrees of excellenciP 
in the art, the student whose aims fi^ll short Of perfection will find hittistif 
ainply rewarded for every exertion h.e may think proper to make. 
' To give i[ules for the managoment of the voice in reading, by which the 
necessary pauses, emphasis^and tones, may be discovered and put in prac- 
tice, is not possible. Aftct all the directions diat can be offered on these points, 
much wil^ rfiinain ^o be taught by the living instructor; much will be attaina- 
ble by no oUier mtians, than the force of example, influencing the imitative 
powers of the learner. Some rules and princimes on these heads will, how- 
ever, be found useful, to prevent erroneous ana yicious modes of utterance ; to 
give the young reader some taste for the subiect ; and to assist him in acquir- 
ing a just and accurate m6de of delivery. The ol)servations Which we have 
to niake, for these purposes, may be comprised under the following heads : 
Proper Loudness of Voice ; Distinctness ; Slovmess; Pro^ety of Promtkcit^ 
Hon i Emphasis ; Yones ; Pauses ; and Mode qflieading^ Verse. 

SECTION I. 

Proper Loudness of Voice. 

THE first attention of every person who reads to ol^hers, doubtless, mijtst 
be to make himself heard by all those to whom he reads. ' He must endea- 
vour to fill with his voice, the space occupied by the company. This power 
of voice, it may be ^Hought, is wholly a natural talent It is, in a good mea» 
sure, the gift of nature ; but it may' receive considerable assistance from art 
Much depends, for this purpose, on the proper pitch and manaygement of the 
voice. Every person has three pitches in his voice ; the high, the middle, and 
the ]ow one. The higli, is that which he uses in calling akAid to some per- 
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NOTK. For many of the observal\ons con\a\\wA\iv \VC\% \kTfX\vcC\w%\^ vwr.1^ 
ihe author is in Jebttd to iftc wsU'mp of Y)^. Blaxt, ^lwV \q \Vv^ Y,\vc^Jc^Q,'^^^3v 
firitannictk, .'»..'.• .^- • 
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snn at a distance. The low, is when he approaches to a whisppr. 'I'hd 
middlef is that which lie employs in conunoii conversation, and wliich he 
should ^nerall}' use in reading to others. For it is a great nii&take, to inia- 
|ine that one must take the highest pitcii of his voice, in order to be well heard 
m a large company. This is confounding two things which are different, 
loudness or strength of sound, with the key or note in which we s^pcak. There 
is a variety of sound within tJie compass of each key. A speaker ni4y there- 
fore render his voice louder, without altering the key: and we sliall always* 
be able to give most body, n(iost persevering force of sound, to that pitcii uf 
voice to which in conversation we are accustomed. Whereas, hy betting out 
on our highest pitch or ke^, we certainly allow ourselves less compass, and 
are likely to strain our voice b^re we have done. We shall fatigue our- 
selves, and read with pain ; and whenever a person speaks witli pain to him- 
self, he is also heard with pain by his audience. Let us therelore give the 
voice full strengUi and swell of sound; but always pitch it on our ordinary 
speaking key. it should be a constant rule never to utter a greater quantity 
of voice tlrno we can afford without pain to ourselves, aud without any ex- 
traordinary effort As long as we keep witliin these bounds, the ether organs 
of speech will be at liberty to discharge their several joffyces with ease ; and 
we shall always have our voice under command. -i 'But whenever we trans- 
gress these bounds, we give up the reins, and have no longer any manage- 
ment of it It is a useful rule, too, in order to be well heard, to cast our eye 
on some of the most distant persons in the company, and to consider oursehes 
as reading to them. We naturally and mechanically utter our words with 
sueh a degree of strength, as to make ourselves be heard by the person whom 
we address, provided he is within reach of our voice. As this is tlie case in 
conversation, it will hold also in reading to others. But let us nMnembcr, that 
ill reading as well as in conversation, it is possible to offend 1^ speaking \oo 
loud. Tliis extreme hurts the ear, by making the voice come upon it in rum- 
bling, indistinct masses. 

By the habit of reading, when young, in a loud and vehement manner, the 
voice becomes fixed in a strained and unnatural key : and is rendered inca- 
pable of that variety of elevation and depression which constitutes the true 
harmony of utterance, and affords ease to the reader, and pleasure to the au- 
dience. Tins unnatural pitch of the voice, and disagreeable monotony, aro 
most observable in persons who were taught to read in large rooms : wlui 
were accustomed to stand at too great a distance, when reading to their tea- 
chert; whose instructors were very imperfect in their hearing ; or who were 
taught hy persons who considered loud expression as the chief rciiuisite iu 
forming a good reader. These are circumstancet;, which demand the seri- 
ous attention of every one to whom the education of ymith is committed. 

SECTION 11. 

Distinctne.f}t. 

IN the nextplaee tolTeing well heard and clearly understood, distinctness 
of articulation coalribute« more than mere louduess of suund. The < juantity 
of sound necessary to fill even a iai^e space, is smaller tlian is cbuunonly 
iraagined; and, with distinct articulation, a person with a weak voice wiil 
make it reach further than llie strongest voice can rcacii without it. To this, 
ttierefore, every reader ought to pay great atlentiun. Ho must give eve.y 
sound which he utters, its due pmportion ; and make every syllable, ami evvn 
every letter in the word which he pronounces, be heard distinctly ; without 
shirring whispering, or suppressing, any of the pi'opor sotmite. 

An accurate knowledge of the simple, elemeiuary sounds of tlie language, 
and a facility in expressing them, are so necessary to distinctness of expies- 
sion, that if the learner's attainments are, in this respect, in'.perftrct, (and 
many there are in this situation,) it will be incumbem on his tfacber to ear- 
ly hun hack to theae primary articu\aliDv»» ; awV vo vw^-iwV \\\s v\«i^\<t^a«,K^ 
lie became pmrftetly master of them. It w WX-be \« M*\w v^ V*'^-* ^^^^^^ &kW-K\^^ 
with the hope offonmne, a good reader, \t A-e ca\\v.v>\ t(iu\\>\^vx^l «iV«^vssiM« 
•rerr chunetttnry sound of ilm langua-'e. * 
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SECTION II r. 

^ue degree of Slowj\e^, 

11^ order to express ourselves distinctly, moderation is requtiii.le with regard 
to the speed of pronouncing. Precipitancy of speech confoumts all articula- 
tion, ^f\(\ all meaning. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that there may be 
aJso ah extreme on the opposite side. It is obvious that a li&less, drawling 
manner of reading, which allows the minds of the hearers to bo alwa3rs out^ 
running the speaker, must render every such performance insipid and fatigu- 
ing^ But the extreme of readinjg too fast is much more common ; and requires 
the more to be guarded against, because, when it has grown into a habit, few 
errors f^re more difl^ult to be corrected. To pronounce with a proper degrees 
of slowness, and with full and dear artioiUation, is necessary to bo studied by' 
all who wi^ to become good readers ; and it cannot be too mucH recommend- 
ed to them. Such a pronunciatiop gives weight and dignity to the'subject. 
It is a great assistance to the voice, by the pauses and rests which it allows 
the reader 'ni^^rc easily to make ; and it enables the readier to swell all his; 
sounds, botii with more force and more hannony. ^ 

-^ SECTION IV 
Propriety qf PronunciatiorL 

AFTER the fundamental attentions to the pitch and m^nagemeot oftlis 
voice, to distinct articulation, and to a proper degree of slowness oi spccrti'^ 
what the young reader must, io the next place, study, is' propriety of pro; 
nunciation; or, giving to every word which he utters, that sound wliich 
the best usage of the language appropriates to it ; in opposition to broad, viil- 

far, or provincial pronunciation. This is requisite ho.to for reading in^eUigi- 
ly, and for reading with correctness and ease. Instructions concerning this 
article may be best given by the living teacher. But there is one obscrvatiQr.« 
which it may not be improper here to make. In the English languase, ever;/ 
word which consists of more syllables than one, has one accented ^}-lIab!e — 
1(be Recent rests sometimes on the vowel, sometime^ on the consonEs^ut. Tiio 
genius of t^e language reqi^res the voice to mark that syllable, by a stronger 
percussion, and to pass more slightly over the rest. Now, after we have 
teamed the proper seats of these accents^ it is an important rule, to give every 
word just the same accent in reading, as in common discourse. Aiany per- 
sons err in this i^espect. When they read to others, and with solemnity, they 
pronounce the syllables in a diflferent manner from what they do at other times. 
They dwell upon tliem, and protract them ; they multiplv accents on the same 
words ' from a mistaken notion, that it gives gravitv ana importance to thru- 
subject, and adds to the energy of their delivery. \Vhereas this is one of t he 
g;reatest faults that can be committed in pronounciatinn ; it'makes what is cal- 
led a pompous or mouthing manner; and gives an arti6cial, affected air to 
reading, which detracts greatly both from its agreeablcness and Its impression. 
Sheridan and Walker have published dictionaries, for ascertaining the trcic 
and best pronunciation of the words of oiir language. By attentively coi>- 
suiting them, particularly " Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary," the youiv? 
reader will he much assisted, in his endeavours to attain a correct pronuncia- 
tion of the words belonging to the English language. 

SECTION V. 

Emphasis, 

BY emphasis is meant n stronger and fuller sound of voice, by wirich wc 

distinguish some word or words, on which we design to lay particular etress, 

and to show how they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the einpha- 

tJc words must be distinguished by a pan\Cu\at ton«Qf votca, as well as dt a 

particular stress^. On the nght management o{ the ui^\i%«U^e^^^^^V\^<«i 

o/ pronuttciaticm: If i,,^ e^npliadi^&s placed on aivv v«otAsCtvtjXtw5^'j\A«i*V 

hcjS^vS^^*'^^ hfa vy and lifelecs^ Uul the mcau\n^\eft. o'Bto wsCtwjjJwav VI 
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Kmpiiasis Diay be divicied into the sitperior and tlie inftrior exrvphasisi. 
The superior emphasis determines the meaning of a sentence, with ire/erence 
to something saia before, presupposed by the author as general knowledge, or 
removes aD ambiguity, where a passage may have more senses than one. The 
inferior emphasis enforces^ p^races, and enlivens^ hut does not^x, the meaning 
of any passage. The words to which this latter emphasis is given, arc in 
general, such as seem the most important in the sentt'jtce, or on other accounts, 
to merit this distinction. The following passage will serve to evemplify the 
superior emphasis : 

"Of map's first disobedience, an,d the fruit " 

"Of that' forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

** Brought death into the world, and all our wo,'* &:c 

" Sing, heavenly Muse !" 

Supposing that originally other beings besides, men, had disobeyed the 

{lommands of the Almighty, and that the circumstance were tvell known to 
IS, there would fall an emphasis upon the word inarCs in the first line ; s^mi 
hence, it would read thus : 

" Of man'j first disobedience, and the fruit," &,c. 

But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had transgressed in a pectr- 
liar manner move than pnce, the emphasis would fall on first ; and the line L&, 
read, 

" Of tmn'sftrsi d.is9bediencc," 6lc. 

Again, admi\tjng death (as was reaUy the case) to havp been an unheard 
of and dreadful punishment, brought upon man in conser{tiencc of his trans- 
gression ; on ths^^ supposition the third line would be read, 

" Brought death into the \vorld," &c. 

But if we were to suppose, that mankind knew there was such an evil a<i 
death in other regions, though ^he place they inhabited had bcei\ free fk'om it^ 
till their transgression, the line would run thus : 

" Brought death into the worlds" &c. 

The superior emphasis finds place in the following short sentence, vhlch 
9{dRixs of four distinct meanings ciach of which is ascertained by the emphasis, 

(inly, 

. «* Do you ride to town torday ''" 

The following examples illustrate the naturp. and use of the inferior emr 

phasis : 
" Many persons mistake the hrCf for the practice of virttie." 

'•Shall I reward his scr\'ices wkhJiilKhood? Shall 1 forget him. who can- 
not ^rgelror." 

" ifhis principles ^refalse^ no apolocy from himself cnn make them rigjit. 
V (bunded in truth, no censure from others can make them lorovgj'^ 

"Though deep^ yol cjenr; though gentle^ yet not dvll, 
^\Strongt without rage; without o*«»;/?oiring-,/?/W." 

«« Kfrkni, exaggerates a man's virtues ; an enemy, his crimes.*^ 
" The trise man i^ happy, when he g?vins his own approbation ; the funl, 
rh«n he gains that of othersJ" 

Tlie superior emphasis, in reading as in speaking, must be determined en- 
t*r^y by the sense of the passage, and always made ah'k^; but as to the infe- 
rior emphasis, taste alone seems to have tiie right of fixing its situation an^ 

iiuantity. . . 

Among the nnmlier of persons, who have had proper opportunities of Icnrn- 

iiH» to read, in the best manner it is now taught, very few could be selcctrcK 

wSn, in a giren instonee, would. us» the mfemi e\w\>V^*w ^\V<i^^\^^x "^^^^ 

pImtM mr quBntity. Some persons, in(^cwl,'w8fi scatcAv ;\>c\n ^^>{f t*.^\ w •• vcv^ 

IjOiendo not scruple lo carry it far beywxA wn>f \\Vw<!.\o\n^. ^'^''^^^ V'^ ""ST^^t^ 

*w;otfr«e ; unri even ^itfRXiiiKS tTifnw w np^tv \vox<\vi ^ v'^'tV \t ,w\t\^ 
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selvos, that it is evidently done with no other view, than to give a greatttr 
variety to the modulation.* Notwithstanding this diversity of practice, there 
are certainly proper boinuiaries, within which this emphasis must be res- 
trained, in ocoer to make it meet the approbation of sound judgwient ?nd cor- 
rect taste. It will doubtless have different degrees of exertion, accordins; lo 
the greater or less degree of importance of the words upon which it operates; 
and there may be very properly some variety in the use of it: but its applica- 
tion is not arbitrary, depending on the caprice of readers. 

As emphasis often falls on words in different parts of the same sentence, so 
it is ficquently required to be continued, with a little variation, on two, and 
sometimes more words together. The following sentences exemplify both the 
parts of this position : *^ If you seek to make one rtcA, study not to increase 
" lu8 storeSt but to diminish his desiresy " The Mexican Agures, or picture- 
" writing, represent things^ not vsords ; they exhibit vmaget to the ^ye, not ideas 
** to the understanding." 

Some sentences are so full and comprehcmsive, that almost every word is 
emphatical : as, " Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and " plains!** or as 
that jjaihelic expostulation in the prophecy of E^ekiel, " Why will ye die !" 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator of quantity. 
Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed, in words separately pronounced, 
yet it is mutable, when these words are arranged in sentences; the long being 
changed into short, the short into long, according to the importance of the 
word with regard to meaning. Emphasis also, in particular cases, alters the 
&eat of the accent. This is demonstrable from the following examples : ** Ho 
shall f'ncruare, but I shall decrvtise." '^Theie is a difference between giving 
andybrgiving." " In this species of composition, /^^ituibility is much more 
esseiitiaJ than /Probability." In these examples, the emphasis requires the 
accent to be p!-:rcd on syllables to which it does not commonly belong. 

In order to uc(}uirc tlie proper r:iHnac;cment of the eoiphasis, the great rule 
to be given is, thrit the reader siktdy to attain a just conception of tlie force and 
spirit of the sentinsents which he is to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis 
with e?:act propriety, is a constant cccrcise of j;ood sense and attention. It 
is far from being an inconsiiierable attainment, it is one of the most dcci- 
eivo trials of a true and jtist taste ; and must arise from feeling delicately our- 
selves, and from judging accurately of what is fittest to strike the feelings of 
others. 

Tiiere is one error, against which it is particularly proper to caution the 
learner; namely, tiiat of multiplying emphatical words too much, and using 
the emphasis indiscrimiiinTuly. It is only by a prudent reserve and distinctioo 
in the u.<ic of thuin, that ^'t> ran give them any weight. If they recur tooof^en ; 
if a reader attempts to render every thing be &xpre:<ses, of high importance, 
by a m«.}t:tude of stn)ng eniphasis, we soon learn to pay little regard to them. 
To crowd eveiy sentence with emphatical wordj, is like crowding all the 
pages of a book w'lih Italic characters: which, as to the effect, is just the saintt 
as to use no such distinctions at all. 

SECTION VI. 

7hnes\ 

TONES are difTnrent both from emphasis and pauses; eonsisttng in tho 
notes or vuriations of sound which we emf>ioy, in the expression of our sen- 
timentb. Emphasis aftects particular words and phrases, with a degree ot 
tone, or inflexion of voice ; Ixit tones, peculiarly so called, afibct sentence!*^ 
paragraphs, aid some limes the whole of a discourse. 

* Bv moihilauon h meant, that pleasivm; variety of voice, which in pes- 
coned in mteriug a sentence, and which in it» nalute, \sipeticc\\^ ^\t(C\v\c\.^tiMf\ 
^inplmsis, and Ow tones of oinotion and pa«sicH\. 'TV\*'^mme,\f!aA»t ifeo\ii\ 
y« ca/YvfiJ to render his modulation eorrecl ani\ e.a«y ; wxd, tot \K\* V^t^o-*^ 
'oujd form it iipna tlie mo<lt;l of the mos; vuu-i.V* f anA Mc^vaX* «^vuV"fet^i, 
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To show ihe 080 and necetsity of tones, we need only observe, that tiie mind, 
in communicating its ideas, is in a constant state of activity, emotion, or 
agitation, from the dififereut effects which those ideas produce in the speaker . 
Now the end of such ccHnmqnication being not merely to lay open the idea^ 
but also the different feelings which they excite in him who utters them, there 
must be other signs than wo^s, to manifest those feelijigs; as words uttered 
in a monotonous manner can represent only a similar state of miud, perfectly' 
free from all activity and emotion. As the communication of thes9 internal 
feelings w^f cjf rau(^ more consequence in our social intercourse, than the 
toeEB convf^nce of ideas, the Author of our being did not, as in that con- 
veyance, lflr»ve the iqTention fxf the language of emotion to me^. ; but ira- 
pmis^a it hmuelf tipbn our nature, iu the same manner as he has don^ witli 
mnlrd to the rest or the animal world ; all of which express their various 
lewifDgs, b^ varioas tones. Ours, indeed, from the superior rank that we hold, 
are in a high d^;ree mpre comprehensive ; as there is i>ot an act of the mind, 
an exaction of thi^ fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which has not its pecu- 
liar tone, or note, of the voice, by which it is to be expressed ; and which is suit- 
ed exactly to the degree of internal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper use of 
these tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and l^arniony of delivery consist. 

The limits of this introaiiction do not admit of exainplos, to illustrate the 
variety of tones belonging to the different passions and emotions. We shall, 
however, select one, which l^ extracted from the beautiful lamentation of Da- 
vid over Saul and Jonathan, s^'nd which will, in some degree, elucidate what 
has been said on this subject " The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high 
*' places; how are the mighty fallen! Tell it not in Oath ; publish it not iii 
** the streets of Askelon ; lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice ; lest the 
U daqghters of the uncir^umcised triumph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, lut 
** there be no dew nor rain upon you, nor fields of offerings ; for ilierc the 
** shield of the mighty was vilely cast away : the shield of Saul, as though he 
** haid not been anointed with Qjl." The first of these divisions, exprpsses 
sorrow and lamentation ; therefore the noto is low. The next contains a 
sjHrited command, and should be pronounced much higher. The other sen- 
tence, in which he makes a pathetic address to the mountains where his 
friends had been slain, must he expressed in a note quite different from the 
two former ; not so low as the first, nor so high as the second, but in a 
manly, firm, and yet plaintive tone. 

The corr^t and natural language of the emotions is not so difficult to be at- 
tained as most readers seem to imagine. If wp enter into the spirit of the au- 
thor^g sentiments, as well as into the meaning of his words, we thuW not fail 
to deliver the words in properly varied ;ones. For there are few people, who 
»peak English without a provincisil note, that have not an accurate use of 
tones, when they utter their sentiments in earnest discourse. And the reason 
that they have not the same use of them in reading a.loud the sentiments oi 
cMhers, may be traced to the very defective and crronieous method in whicii 
the art of'^ref^qing is taught; whereby all the various, naturRl, expressive 
tones of spc^ebh are suppressed ; and a few artificial, unmeaning reading 
notes, are siibsthuted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the tone and language 
pf emotions, we must be understood to do it with proper limitation. Mndera- 
tion is necessary in this point, as it is in other things. For when the reading 
becomes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner, and must be high- 
ly improper, as well as give offence to the hearers ; liccause it is inconsistent 
with that ddicacy and modesty which are indispensable on such occasions. 
The speaker who delivers his own emotions, must be supposed to be more 
vivid and animated than would be proi>er in the person who relates them at 
second hand. 

' We shall conclude this section with the following rule, for the tones that 
indicate the passions and emotions: " In readinsj/let all your tones of ex- 
**pre8sion'be borrowed ^om those of common speech^ but^ in some de^rce^ 
" more fkuttly characterized. I let those toueis \v\V\c\\ %vu\\^ni ^w? ^vw^^ss^'^''^^'^ 
^•'pRssion ofllm mind, be still iiuu-Q faHwt v\\a\\ \\v^sc^. \nV\c\\\\\«\^-aX^ ^«j^'«i:o.JC 
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emotions : anfl, .»:» all nccasions, preserve yourselves from being so far affec 
with the sul.'ji'ct, as to he iinahle to proceed through it, with thateasy and ra 
*' terly manner, which has in good effects in ti)is, as well as in every other aj 

SECTION VII. 

Pau-8es. 

PAUSKS, or rests, in speaking or reading are a total cessation of the voi 
during a perceptible, and, in many cases, a measurable space of tin 
Pauses are ecjually necessary to the speaker and the hearer. To the spei 
er, that he may take breath, without which he cannot proceed &r in deli^ 
17; and that he may, by these temporary rests, relieve the organs of spec 
which otherwise would be soon tire ! I)y continued action : to the hearer, tl 
the ear, also, may be relie\'cd from the fatigue which it would otherwise endi 
from a continuity of sound ; and that the understanding may have 8ufiici< 
time to mark the distinction of sentences, and their several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses : first, enipiiatical pauses ; and next, such 
mark the distinctions of sense. An emphatical pause is generally made of 
something has been said of })rculiar moment, ann on which wc desire to ^x 1 
Iiearcr^s attention. Somctiine.s, he/ore such a thing is said, we usher it in w 
a pause of this nature. SucI) patises have the same effect as a strong e 
phasis; and are sulnnct to the same rules; especially to the caution of 1 
repeating them too frequently. For as they excite uncommon attention, a 
of course raise expectation, if the importance of the matter be not fully ; 
swerable to such ex{)ectation, they occasion disappointment aiKl disgust. 

But the u'.ost frequent and the principal use of pauses, is to maris the di 
sions of the sense, and at the same time to allow th^ reader to draw his hreat 
and the proper and delicate adjustment of snch pauses, is one of the moat n: 
and difhcult articles of delivery. In all reading, the management of the bree 
requires a good deal of care, so as not to oblige us to divide words from 
anotlier, which have so intimate a connexion, that they otjght to be pi 
nounced with the same breath, and without the least separation. Man} 
sentence is miserably mangled, and the force of the emphasis totally lost, 
divisions being made in the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while 
is reading, should be very careful to provide a full supply of breath (or wfa 
he is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagine, that the breath must be drav 
only at the end of a period, when tlie voice is allowed to fidL It may easi 
be gathered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is suspended on 
for a moment : and, by this management, one mayvalways have a sufficie 
stock for carrying on the loni^sst sentence, without improper interruptions. 
Pauses in reading must generally be formed upon the maoner in whioh \ 
utter ourselves in ordinary, sonjiible conversation ; and not upon the stiff ar 
/icial manner, which is acquired from reading books according to the commi 

fHuictuation. It will by no means be sufficient to attend to the pointt tun 
n printing; for theso are far from marking all the pauses which ought to I 
made in reading. A mechanical attention to these renting places, has perha 
been one cuusc of monotony, by leading tl>e reader to a similar tone at eve 
stop, and a uniform cadei»ce at every period. The primarv use of points, 
to assist the reader in diccerniug the grammatical construction ; and it is on 
as a secondary object, that they regn'aie his pronunciation. On this hea 
the following direction may be of use: *' Though in reading, great attentic 
should be paid to t'le stops, yet a greater should be given to Uie sense; ai 
their corresuondent times occasionally lengthened beyond what is usual 
common speech. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must not only be made 

the right place, but also accomp.inied with a proper tone of voice, by whi 

the nature of these pauses is intimated, much more than by the length of the 

which can seldom be exactly measured. Sometimes it is only a slight a 

simple suspension of voice that is proper; sonielVines a degree of canence 

the voice is required ; and sometimes thai pecuWoit ton* IluA c^<^<ma ^Vi 

efettote the sentence to be fini«bed. In a\\ l)nese caws^^-e at^\s> tt^vf."«feK 
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^ves by attending to the maiiiier in which nature teaches ne tc speak, when 
cngageif ill real and earuebt discourse with others. I'he ll ib^ in^ sentence 
exemplifies the suqutuling and the closing pau&ei : " Hoim;, the balm of liie, 
woths us under every mii>lbrtune." The tir^it and sccontl pac^es are accom- 
punied by an inflection of voice, tlmt ;j;ivet9 the hearer an expectation of some- 
Uting furiher to complete the sense : ttie intluction attending the tliird pause 
Mgnifles that tl:e sense is completed. 

The pTArediug example is an illustration of the susjiending pause, in its 
simple state : the following instance exhiuits that pau.se ivith a degree of cu- 
deace in the voice: ^* If content cannot remove the disquietudes of mankind, 
it Kill at least alleviate them.'* 

The suspending pause h often, in the same sentence, attended with both 
the risiug and the falling inflection of voice ; as will be seen in this example : 
"Moderate exercise\ and habitual temperance', strengthen theconstiiution.*** 
Asthe suspending pause may l)e thus attended with both the rising and the fall- 
in; inflection, it is the same with regard to the closing pause : it admits of both. 
Tiie falling inflection generally accompanies it, but it is not unfrequently con* 
nected with the rising inflection. Interrogative sentences, for instance, are often 
terminated in this manner : ab, " Am i ungrateful' i^** *- Is he in earnest^'*" 

But where a sentence is begun by an inti'rrogative pronoun or adverb, it is 
con>motily terminated by the falling inflection : as, " What has he gained by his 
folly ?'' " Who will as&idt hiiu^ .>'" ** Where is tlic messenger^ F" " When 
(lid he arrive^ .'" 

When two questions are united in one sontencc, and connected by the con- 
junction or, tiie flrbt takes the rising, the second the falling inflection : as, 
''Does his conduct suppoit di»cip1ine', or destroy ii^ ? 

The rising ajid falling iikflcctlonti must not be confounded with emphasis 
Thongh lliey may often coincide, they are, in their nature, peifectly distinct. 
Einiihasis scMnelimes controls those inflections. 

The regular application of the lising and falling inflections, confers so much 
Iteautv on expresdon, and is so neces.^ary to be studied by the young reader, 
that wc shall insert a few more examples, to induce him to pay greater at' 
leutioii to the sidijuct. Fn these instances, all the inflections are not marked. 
Such only are distinguished, as are most striking, and will best serve to show 
t'lje rrader tiieir utility and importance. 

**Mainifsictures\ trade\ and agriculture', certainly employ more than nine- 
leai parts in twenty of the human species.** 

** Be who resigns the world, has no temptation to envr', hatred^, malicc\ 
cngpi' ; but is in constant possession of a serene mind ; he who follows the 
pictures of it, which are, in their very nature, disappointing, is in constant 
search of care\ solicitude', remorse', and confusioii\** 

** To mdvlbe the ignorant\ relieve the needy\ comfort the aflllcted', arc du- 
ties that fall in our way almost every day of our lives.** 

•• 1^1096 evil sijirits, who, by long custom, have contracted in the body ha- 
Ulfiof lust' and sensuality^; malioe', and revenge^: an aversion to every 
tbii^ that is good\ j(ist\ and laudable', are naturally seasoned and prepared 
for pain and misery.** 

"I am penniaded, that neither death', nor life^: nor ang.^ls', nor principalities', 
Bor powers^; nor things present', nor tilings to comt;^ ; nor height', nor depth' ; 
tor any other creature', shall be able to separate us from the love of God\*' 

Tiie reader who would wi.sh to see a minute and ingenious investigation of 
the nature of the^e inflections, and the rules by which they are governtd, may 
tuasult V\*alker*K Klemenis of Kiocution. 

SECTION yni.^Minnerqfreadinsr Verse. 

WKEN we are reading verse, tliere is a |H!Culiar diliicnhy in making the 
^«u«>es justly. The dilficulty ari«>eb from the nieioiiy of ver^e which dictates 
tu iue«»r pauses or rests of its own ; and to adjubt and compound these f o- 
Verly with the pauses of the sense, so as iioitl'er to hurt the tar, nor offend 
f'.e iinder&tandinj^ is so verv nic^ a matter. iii:it it is no wonder we .-o 
»^ldom meet with good readers of poetry. There ave two kvwds of ^au?.<'-^ 
liiK btkfttg to Uie niiehdy oi verse : one is the \>a.v\sc av vV\ft ^iw^ «>t <!«\^\\\\^ . 
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and theoUier, the caRs>ura1 pause in or near tiie middle bf it. >Vith regaril if 
the pause at the end of the line, which inaiks that strain or terse to be fiAish' 
ed, rhyme renders this always sensible ; iknd in some measure compels us M 
observe it in our prodtinciatioA. In respect to blank verse, we bught 
also to read it so as to make every line sensible to the ear ; for, what is the use 
of melody, or for whiett end has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading his 
lines, we suppress his numbers, by omitting the final pause; and de^de 
them, by our pronunciation, into mere prose? At the same time that we at- 
tend to this pause, every appearance of sing-song slnd tone, must be carefully 
guarded agamst. The close df the line where it makes no [lause in the mean- 
ing, ought not to be marked by such a tone as is used in finishins a sen- 
tence ; but, without either fall or elevation otshB voice, it.should be dbnot^d 
only by so slight a suspension of sound, as miiy distinguish the passage firoiii 
one line to another, without injuring the meaning. 

The other kind of melodious pause, is that which falls somewhere about the 
middle of the verse, and divides it into two hemistichs; a pause, not so great as 
that which belongs to the close of the line, but still sensible to an ordinary ea^. 
This, which is called the csesural pause, may fall, in English heroic verse, after 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th syllable in the line. V\'heris the verse is so constructed, 
that this cxsural pause coincides with the slightest pause or division in the 
seiise, the line can be read easily ; as in the two first verses of Pope^s Messiah : 
** Ye nymphs of Sdlyma^^ ! begin the song ; 
"To heav'nly thenics^\ sublinibr strains belong." 
But if it should happen that virords which have so strict and intimate a con- 
nexioil, as not to bear even a momentary septiration, dre divided (torn one ano- 
ther by this Cccsural paiise, we then feel a tort of struggle between the sense 
and the sound, which renders it difficult to read such lines harmoniously. 
The rule of proper pronunciation in such cases, is to regard only the pause 
which the sense forms; and to read the line accordingly. The neglect of the 
capsural pause may make the line sound tom6what unharraoniously ; but the 
effect would be much wors^, if the senSe were sacrificed to the sound. For 
instance, id the following linfes of Milton : 
- ■ ■■ ** What in me is dark, 
** Illumitie ; what is low, raise and support" 
The sense clearly dictates the pause after illumint, at the end of the 3d syllable, 
which, in reading, ought to be made accordingly ; though, if the melody only 
were to be regarded, illumine should be connected with what follows, and the 
pause not made till the fourth or sixth syllable. So' in the following line of 
Pope*s Epistle to Dr. Arbiflhnot. 

" I sit, witfi sad civility I read." 
The ^ar plainly points out the csesiiral pause as falling af^erxad!, ii^e 4th syl- 
lable. But it would be very bad reading to make any pause there, sO as to 
separate sad and civility. The sense admits of no other pause than after ihe 
Ff^cond syllabic siU which therefore must be the only pause raad^ in r^dmg 
this part of the sentence. 

There is another mode bf dividing some verses^ by introdocine what may 
be called demi-ctesuras, which require very slight pauses ; and which the rea* 
d(ir should manage with judgment, or he will be aipt to foil into uT dieted 
sing-song mode of pronouncing verses of this kind. The following Uhel ex« 
eiuplify the demi-caesura : 

" Warms' in the sui/', refreshes' in the breeze, 

" Glows' in the stars", and blossoms^ in the trefe's; 

" Lives' through all life" ; extends' through sdl extent* 

** Spreads' undivided", operates' unspent." 
Before the conclusion of this introduction, the compiler takes the liberty 
to recommend .to teachers, to exercise their pupils in discovering and exjrfain- 
iiig tlie emphatic words, and the proper tones and pauses, of every portion as- 
signed them to read, previously to their being called out to the performancje. 
TAese preparatory lessons, in which they should be regularly exammed, will 
improve their judgment and taste ; prevent tlae piacvke of tcadin^ without 
Httention to the stib/ect ; and establish ahab\xo{nia.ft\Vj ^\^wixVo^>3KtTOKa?:u» 
f'}^, force, and beaiiiv of what they ]peruse. 
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SECTION I. 

TJILIGENCE, industry, and proper improvement of 
'^'^ time, are material duties of the young. 

The acquisition of knowledge is one of the most honour- 
able occupations of youth. 

"Whatever useful or engaging endowments we possess, vir- 
tne is requisite, in order to their shining with proper lustre. 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished 
and flourishing manhood. 

Sincerity and tnith form the basis of every virtue. 

Disappointments and distress are of^en blessings in dis^ 
guise. 

Change and alteration form the very essence of the world. 

True happiness is of a retired nature and an enemy to 
pomp and noise. 

In order to acquire a capacity for happiness, it must be 
our first study to rectify inward disorders. 

Whatever purifies, fortifies also the heart. 

From our eagerness to grasp, we strangle and destrdy 
pleasure. 

A temperate spirit, and moderate expectations, are excellent 
safeguards of the mind, in this uncertain and changing state. 

There is nothing, except simplicity of intention, and 

NOTE. — ^Tn tlie first chapter, the compiler has ezibitKl sentences in a great variot/ 
afcnudf ruction, nnrf in aJl the diversity of putictuallon. \f "wcW ipTaR«2v«A\wwv>\i«i\ivv • 
fHfrit-a th^y rviJl fully prepare the young reader for Uift Tax\o\\?^vwkwa^vw«.OA53VyA^A\A 
jHMJiiIutMn" or'i'oice, whirh the 6uccecdinf; \\\tzw if^Kiyxwf. ' 

1^ 
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purity of priflcipley that cfiOi stand the test of near approacl 
and strict examination. 

The value of any possession is to be chiefly estimated, b] 
the relief which it can bring us in the time of our greatest need 

No person who has once yielded up the government of hi 
mind, and given loose rein to his desires and passions, cai 
tell how far they may carry him. 

Tranquillity of mind is always most likely to be attained 
when the business of the world is tempered with thoughtfu 
and serious retreat. 

He who would act like a wise man, and build his house oi 
the rock, and not on the sand, should contemplate bumaj 
life, not only in the sunshine, but in the shade. 

Let usefulness and beneficence, not ostentation am 
vanity, direct the train of your pursuits. 

To maintain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst all tht 
shocks of the world, marks a great and noble spirit. 

Patience, by preserving composure within, resists th 
impression which trouble makes from without. 

Compassionate affections, even when they draw tears fror 
Our eyes for human misery, convey satisfaction to the hear 

They who have nothing to give, can often afford relief t 
others, by imparting what they feel. 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is real! 
good or evil, should correct anxiety about wordly success. 

The veil which covers from our sight the events of su 
ceeding years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. 

The best preparation for all the uncertainties of futurit 
consists in a well-ordered mind, a good conscience, and 
cheerful submission to the will of Heaven 

SECTION H. 

THE chief misfortunes that befall us in life, can be trac 
to some vices or follies which we have committed. 

Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and distre 
we should often find them peopled with the victims of inte^> 
perance and sensuality, and with the children of vicious ijj^ 
dolence and sloth. 

To be wisjSin our ow^n eyes, to be wise in tiie opinion oi 
the world, and to be wise in the sight of our Creator, ar^ 
three things so very different, as rarely to coincide. 

Man, in his highest earthly glory, is but a reed floating or 
iiie stream of time, and forced to follow every new directioi 
^fthe current 

The corrupted temper, and Vive ^VAvy \»^sa\Qt\s. csfl 'Oca.' 
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frostrate the effect of every advantage which the world con- 
fers on them. 

The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, poverty, 
and sickness, are light in comparison of those inward distresses 
of mind, (»ccasioned by folly, by passion, and by guilt. 

No station is so high, no power so great, no character so 
unblemished, as to exempt men from the attacks of rashness, 
malice, or envy. 

Moral and religious instruction derives its efficacy, not so 
much from what men are taught to know, as from what they 
are brought to feel. 

He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and yet 
has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart to ad- 
jnii'e and adore the great Father of the universe, has reason 
to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

Wlien, upon rational and sober enquiry, we have estab- 
lished our principles, let us not suffer them to be shaken by 
the scoffs of the licentioiTn, or the cavils of the sceptical. 

When we observt- nny tendency to treat religion or morals 
with disresper:!. and levity, let us hold it to be a sure indica- 
tion of a perverted underetanding, or a depraved heart. 

Every degree of guilt incurred by yielding to temptation, 
tends to debase the mind, and to weaken the generous and 
benevolent principles of human nature. 

Luxury, pride, and vanity, have frequently as much in- 
fluence in corrupting the sentiments of the great, as igno- 
rance, bigotry, and prejudice, have in misleading the opinions 
of the multitude. 

Mixed as the present state is, reason and religion pro- 
nounce that, generally, if not always, there is more happi- 
ness than misery, more pleasure than pain, in the con- 
dition of man. 

Society, when formed, requires distinctions of property, 
diversity of conditions, subordination of ranks, and a multi- 
plicity of occupations, in order to advance the general good. 

That the temper, the sentiments, the morality, and, in 
general, the whole conduct and character of men, are in- 
fluenced by the example and disposition of the persons with 
whom they associate, is a reflection which has long wnce^ 
passed into a proverb, and b^^en ranked among the standing 
maxims of human wisdom, in all ages of the world. 

SECTION III. 

THE desire of improvement discovcxa «.\^«w\ tkoA^vd^ 
if connected ivifh many accomplishmeivVs, «a<\ twkk^ -TEtfc^^ft^ 
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Innocence confers ease and freedom on the mind; a 
leaves it open to every pleasing sensation. 

Moderate and simple pleasures relish high with the te 
perate: In the midst of his studied refinements, the voh 
tuary langoishes. 

Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our mannei 
and, bv a constant train of humane attentions, studies to al 
viate me burden of common misery. 

That gentleness which is the characteristic of a good m: 
has, like every other virtue, its seat in the heart ; and, 
me add, nothing except what flows from the heart, can r< 
del* even external manners truly pleasing. 

Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, must be } 
bitually active : not breaking forth occasionally with a tra 
sient lustre, like tLe blaze of a comet; but regular in its i 
turns, like the ligiit of day: not like the aro;aatic ga 
which sometimes 'Vasts the sense; but like th^ ordina 
breeze, which purifies the air, and renders it heall- h-I. 

The happiness of every man depends more upon the sta 
of his own mind, than upon any one external ciroun>3tanc( 
nay, more than upon all extemsd things put together. 

In no station, in no period, let us think ourselves secui 
from the dangers which spring from our passions. Evei 
age, and every station they beset; from youth to gray hair 
and from the peasant to the prince. 

Riches and pleasures are the chief temptations to crim 
nal deeds. Yet those riches, when obtained, may very poi 
sibly overwhelm us with unforeseen miseries. Those plej 
sures may cut short our health and life. 

He who is accustomed to turn aside from the world, an 
conmiune with himself in retiremexit, will, sometimes s 
least, hear the truths which the multitude do not tell him 
A more bound instructer will lift his voice, and awaken with 
in the heart those latent suggestions, which the world hai 
overpo^vered and suppressed. 

AmuL;ement often becomes the business, instead of the re 
laxatior, of young persons : it is then highly pernicious. 

He that waits for an opportunity to do much at once, mai 
breathe out his Ufe in idle wishes ; and regret, in the las 
hour, his useless hitentions and barren zeal. 

The jspirit of true religion breathes mildness and affability 

It gives a native, unaffected ease to the behaviour. It is so- 

cial, kind, and cheerful; far removed from that gloomy anc 

illiberal ffoparetition, which clouds ft\ft ^axo^^^-Kr^^xa \!m 
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temper, dejects the spirit, and teaches men to fit themselves 
for another world, hy neglectmg the concerns of this. 

Beveal none of the secrets of thy friend. Be faithful to 
his interests. Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the 
llunigfat of acquiring any advantage by his prejudice. 

Man, always prosperous, would be giddy and insolent ; 
always afflicted, would be sullen or despondent. Hope? 
ind fearsy joy and sorrow, are, therefore, so blended in his 
life, as both to give room for worldly pursuits, and to recsdlj 
from time to time, the admonitions of conscience. 

SECTION IV. 

TIME once past never returns: the moment which is 
lost, is lost for ever. 

? There is nothing on earth so stable, as to assure us of un- 
disturbed test ; nor so powerful as to afford us constant pro- 
tection. 
The house of feasting, too oflen becomes an avenue to 
ihe house of mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the in- 
erval between them. 
It is of great importance to us, to form a proper estimate 
of human life ; without either loading it with imaginary evils, 
or expecting from it greater advantages than it is able to yield. 
Among all our corrupt passions, there is a strong and inti- 
mate connexion. When any one of them is adopted into our fa- 
mily, it seldom quits until it has fathered upon us all its kindred.. 
Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it 
diines; a censorious disposition casts every character into 
tbe darkest shade it will bear. 

Many men mistake the love, for the practice, of virtue j 
and are not so much good men, as the friends of goodness. 

I Genuine virtue has a language that speaks to every heart 
ffarou^out the world. It is a language which is understood 
by all. In every region, every climate, the homage paid to 
it is the same. In no one sentiment were ever mankind 
more generally agreed. 
The appearances of our security are frequently deceitful. 
When our sky seems most settled and serene, in some un- 
observed quarter gathers the little black cloud in wh*ch the 
tempest ferments, and prepares to discharge itself on rv'rViead. 
The man of true fortitude may be compared to the castle 
ijBilt on a rock, which defies the attacks of the surrounding 
Umbts: the man of a feeble and trnvoTOUi^ »gvrv\., \ft ^\<X3S. 
r^hixd on the shore^ which every vrmA a\v^^«» ^tA c^rtj. 
•rjciTp overffoxrs, 1> ^ 
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Nothing is so inconsistent with self-possession as violei 
anger. It overpowers reason ; confounds our ideas ; dis 
torts the appearance, and blackens the colour of every ol 
ject. By the storms which it raises ^vithin, and by the mL 
chiefs which it occasions without, it generally brings on th 
passionate and revengeful man, 'greater misery than he ca 
bring on the object of his resentment. 

The palace of virtue has, in all ages, been represented s 
placed on the summit of a hill ; in the ascent of which, labov 
is requisite, and difficulties are to be surmounted ; and whei 
a conductor is needed, to direct our way, and to aid our stepf 

In judging of others, let us always think the best, and en: 
ploy the spirit of chainty and c-'ilour. But in judgmg ( 
ourselves, we ought to be exact ajirl severe. 

Let bun who desires to see otj-ers happy, make haste t 
give while his gift can be enjoyed : and remember, that ever 
moment of delay takes away soi.iithing from the value of h 
benefaction. And let him who proposes his own happines 
reflect, that while he forms his purpose, the day rolls or 
and " the night cometh, when no man can work." 

To sensual persons, hardly any thing is what it appears t 
be; and what flatters most, i^. always farthest from realitj 
There are voices which sing ground them ; but whose strain 
allure to niin. There is a l^itaquet spread, where poison i 
in every dish. There is a couch which invites them to re 
pose ; but to slumber upon it, is death. 

If we would judge whetlier a man is really happy, it i 
not solely to his houses and lands, to his equipage and hi 
retinue we are to look. Unless we could see farther, an 
discern what joy, or what bitterness, his heart feels, we ca 
pronounce little concerning hiui. 

The book is well written ; and I liave perused it with pies 
sure and profit. It shows, first, that true devotion is r? 
tional and well founded ; next, that it is of the highest in: 
portance to every other part of religion and virtue; anc 
lastly, that it 18 most conducive to our happiness. 

There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able t 
look back on a life usefully and virtuously employed; t 
trace our own progress in existence, by such tokens as excit 
neither shame nor sorrow. It ought, therefore, to be tn 
care of those who wish to pass their last hours with comfor 
to laf- up such a treasure of pleasing ideas, as shall suppo: 
the expenses of tliat time, w\i\e\\ \s \.o A^:^^tv^ "wW\^ v— 
the fund already acquinil. 
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SECTION V. 

WHAT avails the show of external liberty, to one who has 
lost the government of himself? 

He that cannot live well to-day, (saya Martial,) will be less 
qualified to live well to-moiTow. 

Can we esteem that man prosperous, v ho is ndsed to a 
situation which flatters his passior»s. jut which corrupts his 
principles, disorders his tempvr, liiid finally oversets his vir- 
tuel 

What misery does the vicious man secretly endure ! — ^Ad- 
versity! how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver, in com- 
parison with those of guilt ! 

When we } .ave no pleasure in goodness, we may with cer- 
tainty conclude the reason to be, that our pleasure is all de- 
rived from an opposite quarter. 

How strangely are the opinions of men altered, by a change 
ia their condition! 

How many have had reason to be thankful, for being dis- 
appointed in designs which thoy earnestly pursued, but whicli 
if successfully accomplished, they have aftenvaitb seen would 
have occasioned their ruin! 

"What are the actions which afford in the remembrance a 
rational satisfaction? Are they the purjjuits of sensual plea- 
sure, the riots of jollity, or the displays' of show and vanity? 
No: I appeal to your hearts, my frieli(^?^ if what you recol- 
lect with most pleasure, are not the innocent, the virtuous, 
the honourable parts of j our past life. 

The present emplopnoit of time should frequently be an 
tobject of tliouglit. About what are we now busied? What 
is the ultimate scope of our present pursuits and caifs? Cjiu 
we justify them to ourselves? Are (liey likely to produce any 
thing that ^vill survive the moment, and bring fcilh some fruit 
for fiiturity ? 

Is it not stranjre, (says an ingenious writer,) that some 
persons should be so delicate as not to bear a disagreeable 
picture in the house, and yet, by their behaviour, force 
every face they see about them, to wear the gloom of unea.^i- 
ness and discontent? 

ilf we are now in health, peace, and safety ; without ajiy 
|>articular or uncommon evils to aiHict our condition ; wliat 
f' more can we reasonably look for in this vain and uncertain 
. World ? How little c;ui the greatest pvosYkeTlty ;sM lo swcl\ ^ 
itatef 1^1 any future situation ever vuake\\^\!L'W^^^A^^^'^^^'^'« 
"rftfa so few causes of grief, we ima^\y\e outs«\n^ \ks&««'^^'^^ 
The evil lies in the st^te of our nViuA* i\iA \tv owt c.w^X>^vv<^^' 
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' fortune: and by no alteration of circumstances is likely to be 
remedied. 

When the love of unwarrantable pleasures, and of vicious 
companions, is allowed to amuse young persons, to engross 
their time, and to stir up their passions, the day of ruin, — ^let 
tliem take heed, and beware! the day of irrecoverable ruin 
begins to draw nigh. Fortime is squandered ; health is bro<* 
ken; friends are offended, affronted, estranged; aged pa« 
rents, perhaps, sent afflicted and mourning to the dust. 

On whom does time hang so heavily, as on the slothful 
and lazy? To whom are the hours so lingering? Who are 
so often devoured with spleen, and obliged to fly to every 
expedient, which can help them to get rid of themselves ? 
Instead of producing tranquillity, indolence produces a fretful 
restlessness of mind ; gives rise to cravings which are never 
satisfied; nourish c:^ a sickly, effeminate delicacy which 
sours and corrupts every pleasure. 

SECTION VI. 

WE have seen the husbandman scattering his seed upon the 
furrowed ground! It springs up, is gathered into his bams 
and crowns his labours with joy and plenty. Thus the mai 
who distributes his fortune with generosity and prudence, i 
amply repaid by the gratitude of those whom he obliges, b 
the approbation of his own mind, and by the favour of lies 
ven. 

Temperance, by fortifying the mind and body, leads i 
hjq;)piness ; intemperance, by eneivating them, ends gen* 
rally in misery. 

Title and ancestry render a good man more illustriou; 
but an ill one, more contemptible. Vice is infamous, thouj 
in a prince ; and virtue honourable, though in a peasant. 

An elevated genius, employed in little things, appears ( 
use the simile Qf Longinus) like the sun in his evening d 
clination: he remits his splendour, but retains his magnitud 
and pleases more, though he dazzles less. 

If envious people were to ask themselves, whether tl 
would exchange their entire situations with the persons 
vied, (I mean their minds, passions, notions, as well as tl 
persona, fortunes, and dignities,) — I presume the self-lc 
convgon to human nature, would generaQy make them ' 
for their awn condition. 
yVe have obliged seme persona . — ■verj yi^\ — -"wX 
're Aare more ? Is not the coascvovistve^a cA ^ww^ 
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Do not hurt yourselves or others, by the pursuit of plea- 
Bure. Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselves 
not only as sensitive, but as rational beings ; not only as 
rational, but social ; not only a^i social, but immortal. 

Art thou poor? — Show thjrself active and industrious, 
jpeaceable and contented. Art thou wealthy ? — Show thy- 
Klf beneficent and charitable, condescending and humane. 

Though religion removes not all the evils of life ; though 
I promises no continuance of undisturbed prosperity, (whicii 
iodeed it were not salutary for man always to enjoy,) yet, 
if it mitigates the evils which necessarily belong to our state, 
jit may justly be said to give ''rest to them who labour and 
ire heavy laden." 

Vfbat a smiling aspect does the lo\'c of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers and sisters, of frienrls a^id relations, give 
to every surrounding oliject, and every returning day ! With 
what a lustre does it gild even the small habitation, where 
this placid intercourse dwells! where such scenes of heart- 
felt satisfaction succeed uninterruptedly to one anotlier ! 

How many clear marks of benevolent iutention appear 
every where around us! What a profusion of beauty and 
ornament is poured forth on the face of nature ! What a 
nw^ificent spectacle presented to the view of man ! IVhat 
supply r.«mtrived for his wants! What a variety of objects 
aet i'M'ore him, to gratify his senses, to employ his uuder- 
standlng, to entertain his imagination, to cheer and gladden 
fais heart ! 

The hope of future happiness is a perpetual source of^ 
consolation to good men. Under trouble, it soothes their ' 
minds; amidst temptation, it supports their virtue; and, in 
their dyi.Mir moments, enables ihem to say, "0 death! where 
is thy stingi O grave ! where is tliy victory ?" 

SECTION VII. 

AGESILAUS, king of Sparta, besng i -.ked, "\^^»t tilings 
he thought most proper for boys to learn," answered, 
*' Those which they ought to practise when they come to bc^ 
men." A wirier tiian Agesilaus has inculcated the same 
sentiment: "Ti'ain up a cluld in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it." 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his nnotto, that '' time 
ojirBB his estate." An estate Indeed, which will produce no« 
llhing without cultivation; biit which will always abundantly 
S«p«7 Cfae labours of industry, and BalV^^y l\\& mc^^V. ^i\fe\^\Nv^ 
dairee, if no part of it be suffered to We w^sX^Vj^ \«^^^^w^^ 
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to be overrun with noxious plants, or laid out for 
rather than use. 

When Aristotle was asked, " What a man could g^ 
telling a falsehood,** he replied, "Not to be credited 
he speaks the truth." 

L'Estrange, in his Fables, tells us that a numl 
frolicsome boys were one day watching frogs, at the e 
a pond; and that, as any of them put their heads abo 
V water, they pelted them down again with stones. ( 
the frogs, appealing to the humanity of the boys, mad 
striking observation; "Children, you do not consider 
though this may be sport to you, it is death to us." 

Sully, the great statesman of France, al^'ays retail 
his table, in his most prosperous days, the same fruga 
which he had been accustomed in early life. He wa 
.. qaently reproached, by the courtiers, for his simplicity 
he used to reply to them, in the words of an ancient pi 
pher : " If the guests are men of sense, there is suf 
for them ; if they are not, I can very well dispense 
their company." 

Socrates, though primarily attentive to the culture < 
mind, was not negligent of his external appearance, 
cleanliness resulted from those ideas of order and dec 
which governed all his actions ; and the care which he 
of his health, from his desire to preserve his mind fre 
trsmquil. 

Eminently pleasing and honourable was the frier 

^between David and Jonathan. "I am distressed for 

my brother Jonathan," said the plaintive and surviving 

vid ; " very pleasant hast thou been to me : thy love f< 

was wonderful ; passing the love of women." 

Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle near Zutphen, was w 

ed by a musket bull, which broke the bone of his 

He was carried sbout a mile and a half, to the camp 

being faint with the loss of blood, and probably pa 

with thirst tiipough the heat of the weather, he calle 

drink. It was immediately brought to him ; but as h 

putting the vessel to his mouth, a poor wounded sc 

who happened at that instant to be carried by him, look 

to it with wishful eyes. The gallant and generous S 

took the bottle from his mouth, and delivered it to th< 

dier, sajdng, " Thy necessity is yet greater than mine.' 

Alexander the Great demanded of a pirate, whom h 

taken, by what right he infesleA \he ae^'l ''''^^ ^ 

right,'* replied he, "that AlexaivAet eiv^we^ ^^ 
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Bat I am called a robber, because I have only one small 
leflBel ; and be is styled a conqueror, because he commands 

fmat fleets and armies*" We too often judge of men by 
Uie splendour, and not by the merit of their actions. 
Antonius Pius, the Roman Emperor, was an amiable and 
' CDod man* When any of his courtiers attempted to inflame 
I Mm with a passion for military glory, he used to answer : 
; "That he more desired tiie preservation of one subject, than 
L die destruction of a thousand enemies. 

Men are too often ingenious in making tliemselves miaera- 
Ue, by aggravating to their own fancy, beyond bounds, all 
die evOs which they endure. They compai*e themselves with 
none but those whom they imagine to be more happy ; and 
complain, that upon thi i alone has fallen the whole load of 
human sorrows. Woi.!-' they look with a more impartial 
eye on the world, they v. o'.tM see tliemselves surrounded with 
nflerers; and find that tlioy are only drinking out of that 
nuxed cup, which Provid'.r.ce has prepared for all. •*! 
will restore thy daughter again to life," said an eastern sage 
to a prince who gi'ieved immoderately for the loss of a beloved 
child, "provided thou art able to engi-ave on her tomb, 
(he names of three persons who have never mourned." The 
prince made inquuy after such persons ; but found the in- 
quiry vain, and was silent. 

' SECTION VIII. 

HE that hath no rule over his own spirit, is like a city 
that is broken down, and witliout walls. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath ; but grievous wor^s stir 

up anger. 
Better Is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox» 

and hatred therewith. 

Pride goeth before destruction; and a haughty spirit be- 
fore a fall. 

Hear counsel, and receive iiistruction, that thou mayest 

; be truly wise. 

i Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but the kisses of aa 
I enemy are deceitful. Open rebuke, is better tlian secret love. 
I Seest thou a man wise in his own conceitl There is more 
f kope of a fool than of hhn. . 

L He that is slow to anger, is better'Qian the mighty ; and 
M that ruleth his spirit^ than he that taketh a city. 
■ He that bath pity on tlie poor, lendeth lo the Lord •, tbaf 
Mi be bath gireny will he pay \\\m aa;.ux\. 
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If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; 
he be thirsty, give him water to drink. 

He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that f 
the eye, shall he not see ? 

I have been young, and now I am old ; yet have I 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging brea 

It is better to be a door-keeper in the house of the 
than to dwell in the tents of ^vickedness. 

I have seen the wicked in great power; and spreading 
self like a green bay-tree. Yet he passed away; I t 
him, but he could not be found. 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. Length oi 
id in her right hand ; and in her left hand, riches an 
nour : her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
are peace. 

How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell toi 

^ in unity ! It is like precious ointment; like the dew of 

mon, and the dew that descended upon the mountains of 

The sluggard will not plough by reason of the col 
shall therefore beg in harvest, and have nothing. 

I went by the field of the slothfi.l, and by the \aney 
the man void of understanding: and lo! it was all j 
over with thorns ; nettles had covered its face ; and the 
wall was broken down. Then I saw, and conside 
well : I looked upon it, and received instruction. 

Honourable age is not that which standeth in lenj 
time ; nor that which is mePsurcH l>v : umber of a ears 
wisdom is the gray hair to man; and an unspotted hie isoL 

Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy fathers 
serve him mth a perfect heart and with a willing mine 
thou seek him, he will be found of thee ; but if thou fc 
liim, he will cast thee off for ever. 

SECTION IX 

THAT every day has its pains and sorrows is unive 
experienced, and almost universally confessed. But ] 
not attend only to mournful truths: if we look impai 
obout us, we shall find, that every day has likewise its 
sures and its joys. 

^Ve should cherish sentiments of charity towards all 
The Author of all good, nourishes much piety and virt 
hearts that are unkhown to us; and beholds repentance 
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ibrth to be labourers in the vineyard of our heavenly Father. 
hrery man has his work allotted, his talent committed to 
iiim; bj the due iinprovement of which he may, in one 
way or other, serve Grod, promote virtue, and be useful in 
the world. 

The love of prsdse should be preserved under, proper sub- 
Qidination to the principle of duty. In itself, it is a useful mo- 
tive to action; but when allowed to extend its influence too 
&r, it corrupts the whole character, and produces guilt, dis* 
grace, and misery. To be entirely destitute of it, is a defect. 
To be provemed by it, is depravity. The proper adjustment 
of the several principles of action in human nature is a mat- 
ter that deserves our highest attention. For when any one 
of them becomes either too weak or too strong it endangers 
both our virtue and our happiness. 

The desires and passions of a vicious man, having once 
obtained an unlimited sway, trample him under their feet. 
They make him feel that fie is subject to various, contradic- 
tory and imperious masters, who often pull him different 
Kajs. His soul is rendered the receptacle of many repug- 
nant and jarring dispositions ; and resembles some ^ irbarous 
conntry, cantoned out into different principalities, which are 
continusdly waging war on one another. 

Diseases, poverty, disappointment, and si. me, are far 
from being, in every instance, the unavoidable doom of man. 

j They are much more frequently the offspring ■ f his own mis- 

I guided choice. Intemperance eiigcndei*3 disease, sloth pro- 
duces poverty, pride creates disappointments, and dishonesty 
exposes to shame. The ungoverned passions of men be- 

I ti'ay them into a thousand follies; their follies into Crimea; 

, and their crimes into misfortunes. 

When we reflect on the many distresses which abound in 
bnman life ; on the scanty proportion of happiness which any 
man is here allowed to enjoy; on the small HiiTerence which 
the diversity of fortune malces on that scanty proportion ; it is 
surprising, that envy should ever have been a prevalent passion 
among men, much more that it should have prevailed among 
Chii^ians. Where so much is suiTered in common, little 
room is left for envy. Tliere is more occasion l^r pity and 
rnipathy, and an inclination to assist each other. . 
At our first settuig out in life, when yet unacquainted witli 
fte world and its snares, when every pleasure enchants with 
h smile, and every object shines with the gloss of novelt}-, 
lit us beware of the sediicinpf a|;pt*a ranees w\y\c\\ 9»\vrcQi\x\\^\irf« \ 
fed iTCoUect whaf otLei^ hn\^ suvTered kotw \.\\^ ^^\NVi\: vVl 

C 
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headstrong dedirfe. If we allow any passion, even Ao 
it b^ lesteemed innocent, to acqidre sUl absolute asceadi 
our inward peace will be impaired. But if any which 
the tsdnt of guilt take early possession of bur mind, we i 
date, from £at moment, the ruin of our tranquillity. 

Every man has some darling passion, which generally 
fords the first introduction to vice. The irregular gratif 
lions into which it occasionally seduces him, appear uo 
the form of venial weaknesses ; and are indulged, in the 
ginning, mth scrupulousness and reserve. But, by loo 
practice, these restndnts weaken, and the power of h 
grows. One vice brings in another to its aid. By a sor 
natural afBnity they connect and entwine themselves tc 
ther ; till their roots come to be spread wide and deep c 
all the soul. 

SECTION Xi 

WHENCE ariiSfes the misery of this prfesent world ? 1 
nbt owing to Our cloudjf atmosphere, our changing ^easc 
and inclement skies. It is not owing to the debility of < 
bodies, or to the unequal distribution Of the good^ of f 
tune. Amidst all disadvantages of this kind, a p'lir^^ a ate 
fast, and enlightened mind, possessed df i^rOng ^Irtoe, c6 
etijoy itself in peace, and dmile at the impotent dss^blb 
fortune and th^ elements. It is within ourselves that mis 
has fixed >ls seat. Otir disordered hearts, our guilty j 
sions, our violent prejudices, Sind misplaced de^res, arc 
instruments of the trouble which we endure. These shar] 
the darts which advei'sity wcfuld otherwise point in \ 
against us; 

While the vain and the licentious are revelling in 
midst of extravagance and riot, how little do they thinl 
those scenes of sove distress which are pstesing at that i 
ment throughout the world ; multitudes struggling for a p 
subsistence, to support the wife and children whomi they Ic 
and who look up to thenl with eager eyes for that br 
which they can hjirdly procure ; multitudes grdaning un 
sickness in do^olate cottages, untended and unm'ourn 
many, apparently in a better situation of life, pining awa] 
secret with concealed griefs ; families wet'ping over the 
loved friends whom they have lost, or in all the bittemes.' 
ans^uish, bidding those who arc just expiring tlie last adiei 

Never adventure on too near an approach to what is c 
Tumilidtrlze not yourselves with it, in \\ve ^WgJsvVwfc tetan 
^y'lthoiit £qvS' Jjoten with re^exeuce Vq ^^icrj \fe^t€ 
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of conscience ; and preserve the most quick and accurate sen- 
ability to rig^t and wrong. If ever jour moral impressions 
begin to decay, and ypur natural abhorrence of guilt to les- 
sen, you have ground to dread that the ruin of virtue is fast 
apmroaching. 

J3y disappointments and trials th^ violence of our pas- 
sions is tamed, and our minds are formed to sobriety and re*. 
flection. In the varieties of life, occasioned by the vicissi- 
tudes of worldly fortune, we are inured to habits both of the 
acth'e and the suffering virtues. How much soever we com- 
plain of the vanity of the world, facts plainly show, that if its 
vanity were less, it could not answer the purpose of salutary 
discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, its pleasures are still too 
apt to corrupt our hearts. How fatal then must the conse- 
quences have been, had it yielded us more complete enjoy- 
ment? If, with all its troubles, we are in danger of being too 
much attached to it, how entirely would it have seduced our 
afiections, if no troubles had been mingled with its pleasures? 

In seasons of distress or difficulty, to abandon oursekes 
to dejection, carries no mark of a great or a worthy mind. In- 
stead of sinldng under trouble, and declaring <<that lus soul is 
weary of life," it becomes a wise and a good man, m the 
evil day, with firmness to maintain his post : to bear up 
against the storm ; to have recourse to those advantages which, 
in the worst of times, are always left to integrity and virtue ; 
and never to give up the hope that better days may yet arise. 

How many young persons have at first set out in tiie world 
with excellent dispositions of heart; generous, charitable, 
and humane; kind to their friends, and amiable among all 
with whom they had intercourse! And yet how often have 
we seen all those fine appearances imhsa)pily blasted in the 
progress of life, merely through the influence of loose and 
corrupting pleasures : and those very persons, who promised 
once to be blessings to the world, sunk down, in the end, 
to be the burden and nuisance of society ! 

The most common propensity of mankind, is to store fu- 
turity with whatever is agreeable to them ; especially in those 
periods of life, when ima^nation is lively, and hope is ar- 
dent. Loo&ing forward to the year now beginning, they are 
ready to promise themselves much, from the foundations of 
prosperity which they have laid; from the friendships and 
connexions which they have secured ; and from the plans of con- 
duct ndiich they have formed. Alas! how deceitful do all 
these dreams pf happiness often prove I While many are say- 
ififf ia secret to their hearts, ", T^j-morrovf ^\vsift.\ift -^a ^^ \^^ 
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and more abundantly," y^e are oblicred in return to say to 
them; << Boast not yourselves of lo-niorrow for you know 
not irliat a day may bring forth!" 



CHAPTER 11. 
XdRRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

JVb rank or possesaioiia can make the guilty mir^d lutppy. 
DIONYSIUS, the tyrant of Sicily, was far from beii^ 



hs^py, though he possessed £:rcat riches, and all the ph 
sures which wealth and power could procure. Damocles," 
one of his flatterers, deceived by these specious appearances 
of happiness, took occasion to compliment him on the extent 
of his power, his treasures, and royal magnifk^nce ; nn^ 
declared that no monarch had ever been greater or happier 
than Dionysius. 

2 ^'Hast thou a mind, Damocles," says the king, '< to 
taste this happiness ; and to know, by experience, wmi the 
enjoyments are, of which thou hast so high an ideal" Da- 
mocles, with joy, accepted the offer. The king ordered tliat 
a royal banquet should he prepared, and a gilded sofa, cover- 
ed with rich embroidery, placed for his favourite. Side- 
boards, loaded with gold and silver plate, of inomense value, 
were arranged in the apartment. 

3 Pages of extraordinary beauty were ordered to attend 
his table, and to obey his commands with the utmost readi- 
ness, and the most profound submission. Fragrant oint- 
ments, chaplcts of flowers, and rich perfumes, were added 
to the entertainment. The table was loaded with the most 
exquisite delicacies of every kind. Damocles, intoxicated 
with pleasure, fancied himself amongst superior beings. 

4 But in the midst of all this happiness, as he lay indulging 
himself in state, he sees let down from the ceiling, exactly 
over hifl head, a glittering swjord hung by a single hair« 
The sight of impending destruction put a speedy end to his 
joy and revelling. The pomp of his attendance, the glit- 
ter of the carved plate, and the delicacy of the 'viands, cease 
to afford him any pleasure. 

5 He dreads to stretch forth his hand to the table. He 
throws off the garland of roses. He hastens to remove from 

Jus dangerous situation ; and ea.rnesl\^ ewtrc^SiX^ VJkv^ \3ai% \.q^ 
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TCBtore him to his fonner humble condition, having no desire 
to enjoy any longer a happiness so terrible. 

6 By this device, Dlonjsius intimated to Damocles, how 
miserable he was in the midst of all his treasm'es ; and in 
possession of all the honours ami enjoyments which royalty 
could besto^r. cicsro. 

SECTION IL 
(^ngt of external eoiidition is often adverse to virtue. 

' IN the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prophet 
Eliduu His character was so eminent, and his rame so 

' widely spread, that Benhadad, tlie king of Syria, though an 
idolater, sent to consult him, concerning the issue of a dis- 
temper which threatened his life. The messenger employed 
on tMs occasion was Hazael who appears to have been one 
of the princes, or chief men of the Syrian court 

2 Cnarged with rich gifts from the king, he presents him- 
self before the prophet ; and accosts him in terms of the high- 
est respect. During the conference which they held toge- 
ther, Eiisha fixed his eyes steadfastly on the countenance of 
Hazael, and discerning, by a prophetic spirit, his future ty- 
ranny and cruelty, he could not contain himself from bursting 
into a flood of tears. 

3 ^hen Hazael, in surprise, inquired into the cause of this 
sudden emotion, the prophet plainly inform^ed him of the 
crimes and barbarities, which he foresaw that he would after- 
wards commit. The soul of Hazael abhorred, at this time, 
the thoughts of cruelty. Uncorrupted, as yet, by ambition 
or greatness, his indignation rose at being thought capable of 
the savage actions which the prophet had mentioned ; and, 
with much warmth, he replies: "But what ! is thy sen'^ant a 
dog, that h% should do this great thing?" 

4 Ehsha makes no return, but to point out a remarkable 
change, which was to. take place in his condition : " The Lord 
hath shown me, that thou shalt be king over Sjrria." In 
the course of time, all that had been predicted came to pauss. 
Hazael ascended the throne, and ambition took possession 
of his heart. " He smote the child^ of Israel in all their 
coasts. He oppressed them during all the day? of kjng Je- 
hoahaz ;" and, from what is left on record of his actions, he 
plainly appears to have proved, what the prophet foresaw him 
to be, a man of violence, cruelty, and blood. 

5 In this passage of history an ob^ed \b ^Ye^tl^Je^^''^^'^ 
r\-e$ our serious attention. We bdAo\A ^ Tfta».^V^^\» 
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one stale of life, could not look upon certain crimes withou 
surprise and horror; who knew so little of himself, as to be 
Keve it impossible for him ever to be concerned in committini 
them; that same man, by a change of condition, and an un 
guarded state of mind, transformed In all his sentiments ; am 
as he rose in greatness rising also in guilt ; till at last ht 
completed that whole character of iniquity, which he onc< 
detested. blair 

SECTION in. 

Haman; or^ the nmery of pride. 

• AHASUERUS, who is supposed to be the prince knowr 
among the Greek historians by the name of Artaxerxes, had 
advanced to the chief dignity in his kingdom, Ilaman, ar 
Amalekite, who inherited all the ancient enmity of his race 
to the Jewish nation. He appears, from what is recordec 
of him, to have been a very wicked minister. Raised to 
greatness without merit, he employed his power solely for the 
gratification of his passions. 

2 As the honours which he possessed were next to royal, 
his pride was every day fed with that servile homage, which 
is peculiar to Asiatic coui^s ; and all the servants of the king 
prostrated themselves before him. In the midst of this gene- 
ral adulation, one person only stooped not to Haman. 

3 This was Mordecai the Jew; who, knowing this Ama- 
lekite to be an enemy to the people of God, and, with virtu- 
ous indignation, despisii\g that insolence of prosperity with 
which he saw him lifted up, " bowed not, nor did him reve- 
rence." On this appearance of cligrespect from Mordecai, 
Haman " was full of wrath | but he thought scorn to lay hands 
on Mordecai alone." Personal revenge was not sufficient 
to satisfy him. 

4 So violent and black were his passions, that he resolved 
to exterminate the whole nation to which Moi-decai belonged. 
Abusing, for this cruel purpose, the favour of his credulous 
sovereign, he obtained a dcrree to be sent fortli, that agiunst 
a ceilcdn day, all the Jews throughout the Persian dominions 
should be put to the sword. 

6 Meanwhile, r'.fiiiliiiSiit of success, and blind to approach- 
ing ruin, he continued exulting in his prosperity. Invited by 
Ahasuerus to a royal banquet, which Estlier, the queen had 
prepured, " he went forth, that day joyful, and with a glad 
hestrt," But behold how slight an mcVdenl vrws ?iv\^c\»Dll«i 
poison his joy I As he went forth, \\e Raw ISlo^Aec^sA m^^ 
^^^'3 gate; and obseivtJ, tl>at he sliW teJvi^e^ ^.^ ^^ ^vt 
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homaj?e. " lie stood not up, nor was moved for him ;" ad- 
though he well knew the fonnidalile designs which liaman 
was preparhig to execute. 

6 One private man, who despised his greatness, and dis-- 
dsdned submission, while a whole kingdom trembled before 
him; one spirit, which the utmost stretch of his power 
could neither subdue nor Immble, blasted his triumphs. 
His whole soul was shaken with a storm of passion. Wralh> 
j>ride, and desire of revenge, rose into fury. WKh diffirulty 
he restrained himself in public ; but as soon as he came to his 
own house, he was fotvcd to disclose the agony of his mind. 

7 lie gathered together his friends and family, witli Ze- 
resh his wife, "lie told them of the glory of his riches, and 
the multitude of his children, and of all tlic things wherein 
the kuig had promoted him ; and how he had advanced him 
above the princes and servants of the king. He said, more- 
over, Yea, Esther the queen, suffered no man to come in 
ivitli tlie king, to the banquet that she had prepared, but my- 
j^elf; and to-morrow also am I invited to her with the king." 
After all this preamble, what is the conclusion? "Yet all 
this availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the 
.Ipw sitting at the king's gate." 

8 The sequel of Haman's history I shall not now pttrsue. 
i. might afford matter lor much instruction, by the conspicur 
^113 justice of God in his fall and punishment. But contem- 
•lating only the singular situation, iu which the expressions 
ust quoted present iiim, and the violent agitation of his mind 
■vhich they display, the follo^ving reflections naturally arise : 

low nuserable is vice, when one guilty passion creates sa " 
luich torment! how unavailing is prosperity, when in th^ 
ei=;ht of it, a single disappointment can destroy the relish of 
JI its pleasures ! how weak is human nature, which, in the 
' sence of real, is thus prone to form to itself imaginary 
roes! 3f4m> 

SECTION ly. 

Tjodtj Jane Gi*ay^ 

TirivS excellent personage was descended from the royal 
I'.e of England by both her parents. She was carefully edu- 
v.vd in the principles of the refonnation; and her wisdom 
'^i virtue rendered her a shining example to her sex. 15ut 
was her lot to continue only a short pcvioA oiv \Xvv^ ^\ai«<fc vJl 
-i/ig; for, in eaily life, she fell a s-acnVvce lo Xive nn'^^^ "»».- 
tfo/i of the duke of JVortlmmberlivnd, >v\\o pvomoVe^ ^ voas-^ 
f^'e betn-eenbcr mid bis son^lord. a\VA\^ovv\\>v\vWN v ^>>s 
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raised her to the tlirone of England, in opposition to 
rights of Mary and Elizabeth. 

2 At the time of their marriage, she was only about eij 
teen years of age, az^d her husband was also very young 
season of life very unequal to oppoise the interested views 
artful and aspiring men ; who instead of exposing them 
danger, shoi(ld have been the protectors of their innocei 
and youtli. 

3 This extraordinary young person, besides tlie solid 
dowmeuts of piety and viitue, possessed tlie most engag 
disposition, the most accomplished parts; and being of 
equal ag^ with king Edward YL she had received all ] 
education with him, and seemed even to possess a greater 
cility in acquiring ^very part of manly and classical fiteratui 

4 She had attained a knowledge of the Roman and Gn 
languages, as well as of several m^odern tongues ; had pas; 
r^iost of her time in an application to learning ; and exprc 
ed a great indifference for other occupations and amuseme 
usual with her sex and station. 

5 Roger Ascham^ tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having 
Qne time paid hei* a yisit, found her employed in i^ead! 
Plato, while the rest of the family were engaged in a pa 
o( hunting in the park ; and upon his adnuring the singula] 
of her choice, she told him that she " received more pi 
^re from that author, thsm the others could reap from 
their sport ai^d gaiety." 

6 Iler heart, replete with this love of literature and si 
ous studies, an^ with tenderness towards her husband, \\ 

, was deserving of her aflfection, had n^'er opened itself to 
flattering allurements of ambition ; and the information 
ner advancement to the throne was by no means agreea 
to her\ She even refused to accept the crown ; pleaded i 
preferable right; of the two princesses ; expressed her dn 
of the consequences attending an enterprise so dangers 
not to say criminal ; and desired to remain in that priv 
station in which she was born. 

7 Overcome at last with the entreaties, rather than r 
sons, of h^r father and father-in-law, and^ above all, 
her husband, she submitted to their will, and was prevai 
on to relinquish her own judgment. But her elevation ? 
of very shprt continuance. The nation declared for qui 

Mary ; and the lady Jane, ailer wearing the vain pagean 
of a crown during ten day?, relumftA lo ^i5.Yfi5^5»Vkfe '^ 
tnach more satistaction Ihau s\v^ fc\\. vi^^u xo^^N.^ ^ 
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8 Queen Mary, who appears to have been incapable of 

1^ generosi^' or clemency, determined to remove every per- 
son, from whom the least daiis^er could be apprehended. 
TTarning was, therefore, given to lady Jane to prepare for 
death ; a doom whicli she had expected, and which tlie in^ 
Bocence of her life, as well as the misfortunes to which she 
kd been exposed, rendered no unwelcome news to her. 

9 The queen's bigoted zeal, under colour of tender mercy 
to die prisoner's soul, induced her to send priests, who mo- 
lested her with perpetual disputation ; and even a reprieve of 
three days was granted her, in hopes tliat she would be pei*- 
BUflded, during tibat time, to ])ay, by a timely conversion to 
popery, some regard to her eternal welfare. 

10 Liady Jane had presence of mind, in those melancholy 
drcumstances, not only to defend her religion by solid argi4- 
meots, but also to write a letter to her sister, in the Gi*eek 
bngiiagp, in which, besides sending her a copy of the Scrip- 
tuies in that tongue, she exhorted her to maintain, in every 
fortune, a like steady pei^everanco. 

11 On the day of her execution, her husband, loixl Guil- 
ford, desired permission to see her ; but she refused her cou- 

I leat, and sent him word, that the tenderness of their part- 
ing, would overcome tlie fortitude of both ; and would too 
Amch unbend tlieir minds from that constancy which their 
i|)proachiiig end recjuired of them. Their Si'pai*ation, she 
ski, would be only for a moment, and they would soon re- 
jain each other in a scene, where their aiiections would be 
brever united ; and where death, disappointment, and mii^ 
iirtanes, could no longer have access to tliem, or disturb, 
tlttir eternal felicity. 

12 It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord 
QuUfard together on the same scalfold, at Tower Hill ; but 
the council, dreading tlie compassion of the people for their 
foutfa, beauty, innocence, and noble birth, changed their 
onlers, and gave directions that she should be beheaded within 
the verge of tlie Tower. 

13 She saw her husband led to execution ; and, having 
l^en him from the window some token of her remembrance, 
riie waited with ti^onquillity till her own appointed hour should 

I king her to a like fate. She even saw his headless body car- 
^M back in a cart; and found hei^clf more conHnned by 
jliB reportB which she heaixl of the constancy of his end, 
>4iin shaken by so tender and melancholy a spectacle. 
14 Sir John Gage, constable of the Tower, Yi\i««v>afcV\ 
itt to execution, desired her to lic»?lovf oi\ V\v«i aoEwv^ ^\Sk^^ 
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sent, i^'hich he mi^ht keep as a perpetual memorial of h 
3 gave him her table-book, in which she had just writ 
ee sentences, on seeing her husband's dead body; onC 
*eek, another in Latin, a third in English. 

15 Tiie purport of tiiem was, '< that human justice i 

;sunst his body, but the Divine Mercy would be favonn 

» his soul ; and that if her fault deserved punishment, ] 

outh, at least, and her imprudence, were worthy of excu 

ind tliat God and p(»stcrity, she trusted, would show her 

rour." On the scnflbld, she made a speech to the by-sta: 

ers, in which the mildness of her disposition led her to ta 

the blame entirely on herself, without uttering one comph 

against the severity with whicih she had been treated. 

16 She said, that her oHence was, not that she had ] 
her hand upon the crown, but that she had not rejectee 
witli sufiici^ut constancy ; that she had less erred throi 
ambition than throiigli reverence to her parents, whom i 
had been taught to love and obey: that she willingly 
ceived death, as the only satisfaction which she could n 
make to tlie injured state ; and though her infringement 
the laws had been constrained, she would showy by her \ 
untarj' submission to tlieir sentence, that she was desirous 
atone for that disobedience, into which too much filial p- 
had betrayed her : that she had justly deserved this pur 
ment, for being made tlie instniment, though the unwi7 
instrument, of the ambition of otliers ; and that the stoi 
her life, she hoped, might at least be useful, by proving 
innocence excuses not great misdeeds, if they tend in an; 
to the dei^rurtion af the commonwealth. 

17 After iitleiiiig these words, she caused herself 
disrobed by her women, and with ai steady, serene c 
{la^ce, submitted ha*self to the executioner. 

SECTION V. 

Ortos^ml I 01', the ranity of riches* 

AS Ortogrnl. of Basra, was one day wandering a 
streets of Bagdat, musing on the varieties of mer 
which the shops openeil to his view, and observing 
ferent occupations which busied the nmltitude on e^ 
he was awakened from tlie tranquillity of meditat 
crowd that obstmcted his piussage. He raised his 
i^aw the chief vizier who, having retmTied from f 
was enterinf; h\a palace. 
2 Oiiogrul minirlcd with tlie a.\.Vew\?LW\a\ mA, 
RQs^ to iuvL' soiue rM'witlon {or V\\e' Vv/.m, \\%& 
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r. He sonrcyed the spaciousness of the apartments, ad« 
id the walls hung witJi golden tapestry, and the floors 
sred with silken carpets ; and despised the simple neat^ 
I of his own little habitation. 

<* Surely," ssdd he to himself, " this palace is the s$at of 
pmess ; . where plieasure succeeds to pleasui'e^ and dis- 
sent and sorrow can have no admission. Whatever na-* 
ihas provided for the delight of sense, is here spread forth 
e enjoyed. What can mortals hope or imagine, which 

Blaster of this palace has not obtained? The dishes of 
ury cover his table ! the voice of harmony lulls hint in hii3 
rers ; he breathes the fr(Lgi*ance of the groves of Java, 
sleeps upon the down of the cygnets of tlie GdJ[iges. 

He speaks, and his marldate is obeyed ; he wishes, and 
wisb is gratified ; all whom he s^es, obey him^ and all 
xn he hears, flatter him. How different, O, Ortogru], 
biy condition, who art doomed to the perpetual torments 
unsatisfied desire; and who hast no amuseihent in thy 
?er, that can withhold thee from thy own reflections ! , 
» lliey tell thee that thou art, wise; but what do^ wisdom 
3 with poverty 1 None will flatter the poor; and the wise 
s very little power of flattering themselves. That man is 
ily the most wretched of the sons of vrretchedness, who 
B with his own faults and follies always before him ; and 
> has none to reconcile him to himself by praise and vene- 
)n. . I have long sought content, and have not found it ; 
ill frpm this moment endeavour to be rich." 

Full of hi;^ new resolution, he shut himself in his cham- 
fer six months, to deliberate how he should grow rich, 
sometimes purposed to offer himself as a counsellor to one 
he kings of India ; and at others resolved to dig for dia- 
ids in the mines of Golconda. 

One day, after som6 hours passed in violent fluctuation 
)pinion, sleep insensibly seized him in his chair, lie 
imed that he %vas ranging a desert country, in search of 
e one that might teach him to grow rich ; and, as he stood 
he top of a hill, shaded with cypress, in doubt whither 
Irect his steps, his father appeared ou a sudden standing 
►re him. " Ortogrul,'' said the old man, " 1 know thy 
)lexity ; listen to tliy father: turn thine eyes on the oppo- 
mountain." 

Ortognil looked, and saw a torrent tumbling down Uie 
s, roaring witli the noi^se of tlmuder, and scattering its 
n on the impending woods. "Now," ami \i\s C^thav^ 
hold the vaUej- that lies belwcea ftie \i\\\^."'^ Qic\.^^3gjKiS. 
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looked, and espied a little well, out of which issued a smal 
iivulet. " Tell me now," said his father, "dost thou wirf 
for sudden aflliience, that may pour upon thee like the mouii' 
tain torrent; or for a slow and gradual mcrease, resembliog 
the rill gliding from the well ?" 

9 " Let me he quickly rich," said Ortogrul; **let thf 
golden stream he quick and violent." " Look around thee," 
said his father, " once again." Ortogrul looked, and pe^ 
ceived the channel of the torrent dry and dusty ; but follow* 
ing the rivulet from the well, he traced it to a wide lake, 
which the supply, slow and constant, kept always full. Hi 
awoke, and deteniiiued to grow rich by silent profit, and per* 
severing mdustry. 

10 Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchandise: 
and in twenty yeai^ purchased lands, on which he raised s 
house, equal in sumptuousness to that of tlie vizier; to thil 
mansion he invited all the ministers of pleasure, expecting U 
enjoy all the felicity which he had imagined richesable to afibrd. 
Jjeisure soon made him weary of himself, and he longed U 
be persuaded that he was gi'eat and happy. He was coup 
teous and liberal ; he gave all that approached him ho[)e: 
of pleasing him, and all who should please him, hopes o 
being rewarded. Every art of praise was tried, and even 
soui'ce of adulatory fiction was exhausted. 

1 1 Ortogrul heard his flatterers without delight, because 
he found himself unable to believe them. His own heart told 
him its fmlties ; his own understanding reproached him 
with his faults. " How long," said he, with a deep sigh, 
" have I been labouring io vain to amass wealth, which at 
last is useless ! Let no man hereafter wish to be rich, who la 
already too wise to be flattei'ed." dr. johnson. 

SECTION VL 

The Hill of Scietice, 
IN that season of the year, when the serenity of the sky, 
the various fruits which cover the ground, the discoloui'ed 
foliage of the" trees, and all the sweet, but fading graces oi 
inspiring autumn, open the mind to benevolence, and dispose 
it for contemplation, 1 was wandering in a beautiful and ro- 
mantic country, till curiosity began to give way to weariness; 
and I sat down on the fi'agment of a rock overgi'own witli 
moss ; where the rustling of the falling leaves, the dashing 
ofivatetff, and the hum of the distant city, soothed my min<l 
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iy zai Wfls indulging the agreeable reverieS) which 
tts around me naturally inspired, 
nmediately found myself in a vast extended plain, in 
He of which arose a mountain, higher than I had he- 
conception of. It was covered with a multitude of 
chiefly youth ; many of whom pressed forward witli 
est expression of ardour in their countenance, though 
was in many places, steep and difRcult. 
bserved those who had but just begim to climb the 
iffht themselves not far from the top; but as they 
id, new hills were continually rising to tlieir vie^v ; 
summit of the highest they could before discern, 
but the foot of another, till the mountain at length ap- 

lose itself in the clouds. 

1 was gazing on these things with astonishment, a 
Instructer suddenly appeared : " The mountain be- 
e," said he, " is the Hill of Science. On the top is 
►le of Truth, whose head is above the clouds, and a 
mre light covers her face. Observe the progress of 
lies ; be silent and attentive." 

3r I had noticed a variety of objects, I turned my 
ards the multitudes who were climbing the steep as- 
id observed amongst them a youth of a lively look, a 
eye, and something fiery and irregular in all his mo- 
HTis name was (i cuius. He dai'tcd like an eagle up 
itain ; and left his companions gazing after him witii 
i admiration : but liU progress was unequal, and in- 
l by a thousand caprices. 

en Pleasure warbled in the valley, he mingled in her 
rVhen Pride beckoned tdwai'ds the precipice, he ven- 
the tottering edge. He delighted in devious and 
)aths ; and made so hiany excursions from the road, 
feebler companions often outstripped him. I ob- 
lat the Muses beheld him with partiality : but Tnith 
wned and turned aside her face, 
lie Genius i^-as thus wasting his strength in eccentric 
saw a person of very different appearance, named Ap- 
Ile crept along ^vith a slow and unremitting pace, 
fixed on the top of the mountain, patiently removing 
)ne that obstructed his way, till he saw most of those 
im, who had at first derided his slow dnd toilsome 

eed, there were few who asc^ded tlie hiU with 
d tiiuQterrerpt^d steadiness ; {^t, }UeS.^^ ^^ ^"S^- 
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ciiltie3 of tlift way, they were continually solicited to turn 
aside by a numerous crowd of Appetites, Passions, and 
i Measures, whose importunity, when once complied with, 
f!ioy became less and less able to resist ; and though they 
V ilen returned to tlie path, tlie asperities of the road were 
; ioi'e severely felt ; the hill appeared more steep and rug- 
tl ; the fruits, which were wholesome and refreshing, 
' iucd harsh and ill tasted ; their sight grew dim ; and their 
. et tript at every little oljstruction. 

9 I saw, witli some surprise, that the Muses, whose bu- 
.!i;(?ss was to cheer and encourage those who w^ere toiling 
:.'P the ascent, would oflen sing in the bowers of Pleasure, 
:»ad accompany those who were enticed away at the call of 
'he Passions. Tliey accompanied them, however, but a little 
ivay ; and ahvays foreook them when they lost sight oi 
ihe hill. 'J'he tyrants then doubled their chsdns upon the 
unhappy captives, and led them away, without resistance] 
to tlie cells of Ignorance, or the mansions of Misery. 

10 Amongst tlie imiumerable seKhicers, who were endca^ 
vouring to draw away tiie votai'ies of Truth from the path oi 
science, there was one, so little formidable in her appear- 
ance, and so gentle and languid in her attempts, that I should 
scaively have taken notice of her, but for the numbers she 
had imperceptibly loaded with her chains. 

11 Indolence, (for so she was called,) far from proceeding 
to open hostilities, did not attempt to turn their feet out of 
the path, but contented herself with retarding thehr pro- 
gi^ess ; and the purpose she cguld not force them to abandon, 
she pei-suaded thcni to delay. Her touchhad a power like 
tliat of tlie toi'pedo, whlcii withered the strength of those 
who came within its influence. Her unhappy captives still 
turned tlieir faces towards llie temple, and alwa}'3 hoped tc 
anive there ; but tlie ground seemed to slide from beneati: 
their feet, and tliey found themselves at the bottom, befort 
they suspected they had changed tlieir place. 

12 The placid serenity, which at first appeared in theii 
countenance, changed by degrees into a melancholy languor 
which was tinged with deeper and deeper gloom, as the^ 
glided down the stream of Insigniiicance ; a dark and s]ug< 
gifih water, which is curled by no breeze, and enlivened bj 
no murmur, till it falls into a dead sea, where startled pas- 
ser.gers are awakened by the shock, and the next momei} 
buried in the gulf of Oblivion. 

. / 3 Of pJI the unhappy (^esuWcn^ ^yo^v \\\c '^^^Xxs. cC Science 
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none seemed less able to return than the followers of Indo- 
lence. The captives of Appetite and Passion would ofter 
seize the moment when their tyrants wei-e languid or asleep, 
to escape from their enchantment ; but the dominion of In- 
dolence was constant and unremitted ; and seldom resisted, 
till resistance %vas in vain. 

14 After contemplating these things, I turned my ey«':« 
towards the top of the mountain, where the air was alwayu 
pure and exhilirating, the path shaded with laurels and ever- 
greens, and the effulgence which beamed from the face n- 
Science seemed to shed a glory round her votaries. 1 f aji- 
py, said I, are they who are permitted to ascend the moun- 
tsdn! But while I was pronouncing this exclamation, with 
onconmion ardour, I saw, standing besiije me, a form of di- 
viner features, and a more benign radiance. 

15 " Happier," said slie, " are thoy whom Virtue conducts 
to the Mansions of Content !" " AYliat," said I, " does Vir- 
tue then reside in the vale V^ "I am found," said she, "in the 
vale, and I illuminate tlie mountain. I cheer tlie cottager 
at his toil, and inspire tiie sage at his meditation. I mingle 
in the crowd of cities, and bless the hermit in his cell. I 
have a temple in eveiy heart that owns my influence, and to 
tim that wishes for me, I am already present. Science 
may raise thee to eminence ; but I alone can guide thee tc< 
felicity!" 

16 While Virtue was thus speaking, I stretched out my 
arms towards her, wltli a vehemence which broke my slum 
ber. Tlie chill dews were falling around me, and the shades 
of evening stretched over the landscape. I hastened home- 
wardy laid resigned the night to silence and meditation. 

AIKIN. 
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SECTION VII. 

T%#^Ofcrney of a day ; a picture of human life, 

OBIDAII, the son of Abensina, left the caravansera eovly 
m the morning, and pursued his journey through the pirilns 
of ladostan. lie was fresh and vigorous with rest ; he '.v:»s 
animated with hope ; he was incitt'd by desire ; he wall'- 
BirifUy forward over the vallies, and saw the hills gradui** . 
rising before him. 
2 As he passed along, his ears were delighted with the 
irning song of the bird of paradise ; he was fanned by the last 
itters of tlie sinking breeze, and sprinkled with dew from 
C'pxfrcs ofspiros, lie »nmelin"es coi\Vem\A?A.OA\ \\\^ Vv\^«s\ft^ 
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height of the oak, monarch of the bills; and sometimes 
caught the gentle frngi^ance of ilie primrose, eldest daughter 
of the spring; all his senses were gratified, and all care was 
lianished from his heart, 

3 Thus he went on, till the sun approached his meridian, 
and the incre?sing lieat preyed upon his strength ; he then 
looked round about him for some more commodious path, 
lie saw, on his right hand, a grove that seemed to wave its 
.shades as a sign of invitation; he entered it, and found the 
coohiess and verdure in'osistibly pleasant. 

4 He did not, however, forget whither he was travelling; 
hut found a iiaiToiv way, bordered with flowers, which ap- 
peared to have the same direction witli the main road ; and 
Avas pleased, that, by this happy experiment, he had foun<{ 
nieans to unite pleasure with business, and to gain the re- 
wards of diligence without suffering its fatigues. 

5 He, therefore, still continued to walk for a time, with- 
out tlie lca.st remission of his ardour, except that he was 
sometimes tempted to stop by the music of the birds, which 
tlie heat had assembled in the shade ; and sometimes amused 
himself with plucking the flowers that covered the banks on 
each side, or the fniits that hung upon the brancheau 

6 At last, the green path began to decline from Its first 
tendency, and to wind among hills and thickets, cooled with 
fountains, and murmuring with waterfalls. Here Obidah 
paused for a time, and began to consider whether it were 
longer safe to foreake the known and common track ; but 
remembering that the heat ^vas now in its gi'eatest violence^ 
and that the plain was dusty and uneven, he resolved to pup- 
si/j the new path, which he supposed only to make a few 
meanders, in compliaiice with tJie varietit>s of the groimd, 
and to end at last in the common road, . .^ ■ 

7 Having thus rahned his solicitude, he renewed his pace^ 
lliongh he suspected lliat he v,as not gaining ground. Thi« 
uneasiness of liis mind inclined hhn to lay hold on every new 
object, and give way to every sensation that might soothe or 
divert him. He listened to every echo; he mounted every, 
hill for a fresh prospect; he turned aside to every cascade; 
and pleas<;d himself with tracing the course of a gentle river 
that rolled among the trees, and watered a large region witll 
innumerable circumvolutions. 

8 In these amusements, the hours passed away unaccount* 
ed; his Jeviations had perplexed his memory, and he knew ' 

pot toward)? what point 1o trvW»A. W^ ^tood Y»en?ive 3ui\ \ 
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confused, aA*aid to go forward, ]est he should go i\Tong, yet 
coascioiifl that the tiiue of loitering wsu:} now pa:>t. While'he 
Has thus tortured with uncertainty, the sky was overspread 
with clouds ; the day vanished from before him ; and a sud- 
den tempest gathered round his head. 

9 He was now roused by his danger, to a quick and pai)i- 
ful remembrance of his folly ; he now saw how happiness is 
lost when ease is consulted : he lamented the unmanly im- 
patience that prompted him to seek shelter in the grove ; and 
despised the petty curiosity that led him on from trifle to tri- 
fle; While he was thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and 
ft dap of thunder broke his meditation. 

10 He now resolved to do what yet remained in his power, 
to tread back the ground which he had passed, and tiy to find 
some issue where the wood might open into the plain. He 
prostrated himself on tlie ground, and recommended his life 
to the Lord of Nature. He rose with confidence and tran- 
<)mUity, and pressed on with resolution. The beasts of the 
desert were in motion, and on every hand were heard the 
mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration. 
AU the horrors of darkness and solitude surrounded him : 
the wind roared in the woods ; and the torrents tumbled from 
the hills. 

11 Thus forlorn and distressed, he ^vandered through the 
nild, without knowing whither he was going, or whether he 
\na every moment drawing nearer to safety, or to destinic- 
tion. At length, not fear, but labour, began to overcome 
Iiim; his l^reath grew short, and his knees trembled ; and 
he w^ on tlie point of lying down in resigriation to his fate, 
w^ijUbcJ* beheld, through the brambles, the glimmer of a 



*Tfs; 



meed towards tlie light, and finding that it pra- 
L^the cottaga of a hermit, he called humbly at the 
door, BnH cwipined admission. The old man set before hiui 
AOch provisions as- he had collected for liAnself^ on which 
Obidah fed with eagerness and gratitude. 

18 When the repast was over, "Tell me," said the her- 
mit* *' by what chance tliou hast been. brought hither? I have 
beea now twenty years an injiabitant o-f the wilderness, in 
which I never saw a man before." Obidah then related tlie 
fvccurrences of his journey, without any couceulment or 
balliation. 

f 14 " Son," said the hermit, " let the errors and follies, 
'w datngei^and escape of this dviy, siuV C«e\v \jvlo 'Copj \v^?W\- 

D 2 
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Remember, my son, that human life is the journey of a day 
We rise in tlie morning of youth, full of vigour, and full o 
expectation; we set forward with spurit and hope, with 
gaiety and with diligence, and travel on a while in the direct 
road of piety, towards the mansions of rest. 

15 In a short time, we remit our fervour and endeavour 
to find some mitigation of our duty, and some more easy 
means of obtaining the same cud. We then relax our vi- 
gour, and resolve no longer to be terrified with crimes at a 
dist^ce ; but rely upon our own constancy, and venture to 
approach what we resolve never to touch. We thus entev 
(he bowers of ease, and repose in the shades of security. 

16 Here the heart softens, and vigilance subsides; we ar^ 
then willing to enquire whether another advance cannot be 
made, and whether we may not, at least, turn our eyes upon 
the gardens of pleasure. We approach them with scruple 
and hesitation; we enter tliem, but enter timorous and 
trembling ; and always hope to pass through them without 
losing the road of virtue, which, for a w&le, we keep la 
our sight, and to which we purpose to return. But tempta^ 
tion succeeds temptation, and one compliance prepares u5 
for another; we in time lose the happiness of innocenqe, 
and solace our disquiet v*'ith sensual gratifications. 

17 By degrees, we let fall the remembrance of our original 
intention, and quit the only adequate object of rational de- 
sire. We entangle ourselves iii business, immerge ourselves 
in luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of inconstancy ; 
till the darkness of old age begins to invade us, mnd^sease 
and anxiety, obstruct our way. We then look ^clrjupoa 
our lives ^vith horror, with sorrow, with repent 
wish, but too often vainly wish, that we had not 
the ways of virtue. 

18 Happy are they, my son, who shall learn JFK^^y ex« 
ample, not to despair; but shall remember^ nutt, thougb 
the day ia past, and their strength is wasted, there yet re^ 
mains one efibrt to be made : that reformation is never hope- 
less, nor sincere endeavours ever unassisted ; that the wan- 
derer may at length return, after all his eiTors; and that he 
who implores strength and courage from above, shall fy^ 
danger and difficulty give way before him. Go now, my 
son, to thy repose ; commit thyself to the care of Omnipo^ 
t^nce; and when the morning calb agiihi to toil, beg^ anew 

tbjr ioumer Bjkd ^j Ufe." t)R. joH!rt05. 
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CHAPTER III. 
DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The importance of a good Education. 

1 CONSIDER a human soul, without education, like 
marble in the quarry : which shows none of its inherent 
beauties, until the skill of the polisher fetches out the co- 
lours, makes the surface shine, and discovers every orna- 
mental cloud, spot, and vein, that runs through the body of 
it Education, after the same manner, when it vrorks upon 
a noble mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and per- 
fection, which, without such helps, are never able to make 
their appearance. 

2 If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion so 
soon upon him, I shall make use of the same instance to il- 
lustrate the force of education, which Aristotle has brought 
to explain his doctrine of substantial forms, when he tells us 
that a statue lies hid in a block of marble ; and tliat the art 
of the statuary only clears away the superfluous matter, and 
removes the rubbish. The figure is in the stone, and tho 
sculptor only finds it. 

3 What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to a 
. human soul. The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the; 

wise, the good, or the great man, very often lies hid and 
concealed in a plebeian, which a proper education might have 
disinterred, and brought to light. I am therefore much de- 
U^^glwith reading the accounts of savage nations; and witli 
codPlplating those virtues which are wild and uncultivated : 
to see courage exerting itself in fierceness, resolution in obsti- 
nacy, wisdom in cunning, patience in suUenness and despair. 

4 Men's passions operate variously, and appear in difierent 
I kinds of actions, according as they are more or less rectified 
: and swayed by reason. When one hears of negroes, who, 

upon the deadi of their masters, or upon changing their ser- 
vice, hang themselves upon the next tree, as it sometimes 
happens in our American plantations, who can forbear ad- 
miring their fidelity, though it expresses itself in so dreadful 
amanner? 
i • 5 Wliat might not that savage greatness of soul, which ap- 
' fean in these poor wretches on many occasions, be raised to^ 
wifft? it rightiy ei//fivated ? And what coVout «i^ exssoa^ ^'9^^ 
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there be, for the contetiipt with which we treat this part of 
our species, that W0 should not put them upon the common 
footbg of humanity ; that we dkould only set an insignifi- 
cant fine upon the man who murders them ; nay, that we 
should, as much as in us lies, cut them off from the pros- 
pects of happiness in another world, as well as in this ; and 
deny them that which we look upon as the proper means for 
attaining it ? 

6 It is therefore an unspeakable blessing, to be bom in 
those parts of the world where wisdom and knowledge 
flourish ; though, it must be confessed, there are, even in 
tliese parts, several poor uninstructed persons, who are but 
little above the inhabitants of those nations of which I have 
been here speaking ; as those who have had the advantages 
of a more liberal education, rise above one another by several 
different degrees of perfection. 

7 For, to return to our statue in the block of marble, we 
see it sometimes only begun to be chipped, sometimes rough 
hewn, and but just sketched into a human figure; some* 
times we see the man appearing distinctly in all his Hmbs 
and features ; sometimes, we find the figiure wrought up to 
great elegancy; but seldom meet with any to which the 
band of a Phidias or a Pra^^ateles, could not give several 
nice touches and finishings. addisox^ 

SECTION II. I 

On Gratitude, ' 

THERE is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind, 
than gratitude. It is accompanied with so great inward sa- 
tisfaction, that the duty is sufficiently rewarded by tkeper- 
formance. It is not, like the practice of many other ^flnues, 
difficult and painful, but attenched with so much pleasure, that 
were there no positive command which enjoined it, nor any 
recompense laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind would 
indulge in it, for the natural gratification which it affords. 

2 If gratitude is due from man to man, how much more 
from man to his Mal{:er? The Supreme Being, does not only 
confer upon us those bounties which proceed more immediate- 
ly from his own hand, but even those benefits which are con- 
veyed to us by others. Every blessing we enjoy, by what 
means soever it may be conferred upon us, is tlie gift of Hiai 
who is the great Author of good, and the Father of mercie&r 
3 If gratitude^ when exerted towards one another, natu^' 
rnffr pvodncef^ a very pleasing sen^^a^Aoxv \xv ^^ xcCvsA ^\ ^ 
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grateful man, it exalts the 6oul into rapture, tvhen it id em-% 
plojed on this great ohject of gratitude ; on this beneficent 
Being, who has given us every thing we already possess, and 
fiom whom we expect every thing we yet hope for. addiso!T» 

SECTION III. 

On Forgiveness. 

THE most piain and natural sentiments of equity concur 
with divine authority, to enforce the duty of forgiveness. 
Let him who has never in his life done wrong, be allow- 
ed the privilege of remaining inexorable. But let such as 
are conscious of frailties and crimes, consider for^vencss as 
a debt which tliey owe to others. Common failings are the 
strongest lesson of mutual forbearance. Were this virtue 
unknown among men, order and comfort, peace and repose, 
would be strangers to human life. 

2 Injuries retaliated according to the exorbitant measure 
vvhich passion prescribes, would excite resentment in return. 
The injured person would become the injurer ; and thus 
wrongs, retabations, and fresh injuries, would circulate in 
endless succession, till the world was rendered a field of blood. 

8 Of all the passions which invade the human breast, re- 
venge is the most direful. WTien allowed to reign with full 
domiidon, it is more than sufficient to poison the few plea- 
sures which remain to man in his present state. How much 
soever a person may suffer from injustice, he is always in 
hazard of suffering more from the prosecution of revenge, 
flie violence of an enemy cannot inflict what is equal to the 
torment he creates to himself, by means of the fierce and 
desperate passions which he allows to i*age in his soul. 

4 Those evil spirits that inhabit the regions of misery, are 
represented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. But all 
that is great and good in the umverse, is on the side of clem- 
ency and mercy. The Almighty Ruler of the world, though 
for ages offended by the unrighteousness, and insulted by the 
impiety of men, is "long-suffering and slow to anger." 

5 His Son, when he appeared in our nature, exhibited, 
both in his life and his death, tlie most illustrious example 
of forgiveness which the world ever beheld. If we look in- 
to the history of mankind, we shall find that, in every age, 
Ihey who have been respected as worthy, or admired as 
great have been distinguished for this vulue. 

6 Revenge dwells in little minds. A noble and magnani- 
ijpnnR t^pirit, h ahvar.^ siipmnr tn it. It 9>\\flLQY^ i\vA^ ^\vi\^^ 
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the injuries of men those severe shocks which others feel. 
Collected ^vithin itself, it stands unmoved hy their impotent 
assaults ; and, with generous pity, rather than with anger, 
looks down on their unworthy conduct It has been truly 
said, that the greatest man on earth can no sooner commit an 
injur}', than a good man can make himself greater, by for- 
giving it. BLAIR. 

SECTION IV. 

J\Iot{ves lo the 'practice of Gentleness, 

TO promote the virtue of gentleness, we ought to view our 
character with an impartial eye ; and to learn, from our own 
tViilings, to give that indulgence which in our turn we claim. 
It is pride which fills the world with so much harshness and 
te verity. In the fulness of self-estimation, we forget what 
v,e are. "We claim attentions to which we are not entitled. 
IVe are rigorous to oflences, as if we had never offended; 
imfeeling to distress, as if we knew not what it was to suffer. 
From those airy regions of pride and folly, let us descend to 
our proper level. 

2 Let us survey the natural equality on which Providence 
li3S placed man with man, and reflect on the infirmities com- 
mon to all. If the reflection on natural equality and mutual 
offences, be insufficient to prompt humanity, let us at least 
remember what we are in the sight of our Creator. Have we 
none of that forbearance to give one another, which we all so ^ 
earnestly entreat from heaven ? Can we look for clemency ■ 
or gentleness from our Judge, when we are so backward to 
i-liow it to our own brethren ? 

3 Let us also accustom ourselves to reflect on the small 
moment of those tlnngs, which are the usual incentives to 
violence and contention. In the ruffled and angry hour, we 
view every appearance through a false medium. Tlie most 
inconsiderable point of interest, or honour, swells into a mo» 
mentous object; and tlie slightest attack seems to threaten 
immediate ruin. 

4 But after passion or pride ha«! subsided, we look around 
in vain for tlie miglity mischiefs we dreaded. The fabric, 
which our disturbed imagination had reared, totally disap 
pears. But though the cause of contention has dwindle 
away, its consequences remain. We have alienated a friend 
Tve have imbittered an enemy ; we have sown the seeds i 

future suspicion, malevolence, or disgust. 
o Lot lis suspend our violence for ?. var^iw^wV, nnV^.^cwlsi 
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of discord occur. Let us anticipate that period of coolness, 
irhlch, of itself, will soon arrive. Let us rehect how little 
we have any prospect of gaining by fierce contention ; but 
how much of iiie true happiness oi life we are certain of throw- 
ing a%vay. Easily, and from tlie smallest chmk, the bitter 
vraters of strife are let forth ; but their course cannot be fore- 
seen ; and he seldom fails of suffering most from their poi* 
sonous effect, who first allo^ved them to flow. blair. 

SECTION V. 

^^ suspicious Temper the source ofJMIsenj to its Possessor, 

AS a suspicious spint is the source of many crimes and 
calamities in the world, so it Ls the spring of ceii:ain misery 
to the person who induhces it. His friends will be few ; and 
small will be his comfort in those whom he possesses. Be- 
lieving others to be liis enemies, lie will of course make tliem 
mch. Let his caution be ever so great, the asperity of his 
thoughts will often break out in his behaviour; and in return 
for suspecting and hating, he will incur suspicion and hatred. 
2 Besides the external evils which he draws upon himself, 
irising from alienated friendship, broken confidence, aii(l 
open enmity, the suspicious temper itself is one of tlie worst 
. evils which any man can suffer. If **in all fear there is tor- • 
I ment,'* how miserable must be his state, who, by living iu 
L perpetual jealousy, lives in peqDCtual dread ! 
^ 3 Looking upon himself to be surrounded with spies, one- . 
Hues, and designing men, he Is a stranger to reliance and 
Trust. He knows not to whom to open himself. He dresses 
his countenance in forced smiles, v/hile his heart-throbs 
within from apprehensions of secret treachery. Heme f ret- 
fulneas and ill humour, disgust at the world, anl^all the 
painful sensations of an irritated and imbittered n)ind. 

4 So numerous and great are tlie evils arising from a sus- 
picious disposition, that, of the two exUKies, it is more eli- 
p ^ble to expose ourselves to ocoasional disadvantage fVoiu 
• Uiinking too w^ell of others, than to suiTer continual misery by 
! thuiking always ill of them. It is better to be sometimes 
imposed upon, tlian never to trust. Safety is purchased a*: 
, loo dear a rate, when, in order to secui'e it, we are obligcid 
tu be always clad in ai'mour, and to live in perpetual hos- 
tility with our fellows. 

.3 This is, for the sake of living, to dejirive ourselves of the 
PHlfort of life. Tlie man of candour enjoys his altuatiow^ 
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reels his intercourse with the world ; and no black si 
haunt his hours of rest Accustomed to view the cl 
of his neighbours in the most favourable light, he is 
who dwells amidst those beautiful scenes di nature, o 
the eye rests with pleasure. 

6 Whereas the suspicious man, having his ims 
filled with all the siiocking forms of hunian falseh. 
ceit, and treachery, resembles the traveller in the wil 
who discerns no objects around him, but such as a 
dreary or terrible; caverns that yawn, serpents t] 
and beasts of prey that howl. 

SECTION vr* 

Comforts of Religion. 

^HERE are many who have passed the age of y< 
beauty; who have resigned the pleasures of mat sml 
son; who begin to decline into the vale of years, i 
in their heal£, depressed in their fortunes, stript 
iriends, their children, and perhaps still more tenc 
nexions. What resource can this world afford t] 
presents a dark and dreary waste, through which thi 
not issue a single ray of comfort. 

2 Every delusive prospect of ambition is now at 
long experience of mankind, an experience veiy < 
from what the open and generous soiil of youth ha 
dreamt of, has rendered the heart almost inaccessible 
friendships. The principal sources of activity ar 
away, when those for whom we labour are cut off fi 
those who animated, and who sweetened all the toils o: 

8 Where then can the soul find refuge, but in the 
of Religion ? There she is admitted to those pfds] 
Providence and futurity, whidi alone Can wartn anc 
heait. I speak here of such as retain the feelings 
manity; whom misfortunes have softened, and perfij 
dered more delicately sensible; not of such as poss 
stupid insensibility, which dome are pleased to dign 
the name of Philosophy. 

4 It might therefore be expected, th^t those philo 

who think they stand in no need themselves of the af 

of religion to support their virtue, and who never 

TVEtnt of its consolations, would yet have the hum 

consider the very different sitnatioii of the rest of zr 

^UfJ not ende&vt>i\r to deprive iVieTft dl vi\«X.\v^V 
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If Aey win not allow it to be nature, has made necessary to 
dieir morals and to their happiness. 
5 It might be expected, that humanity would prevent 
I Jiem from breaking into the last retreat of the unfortunate, 
frtu) can no longer be objects of their envy or resentment ; 
ind tearing from them their only remaining comfort The 
ittempt to ridicule religion may be agreeable to some, by re- 
wnng them from restraint upon their pleasures ; and may- 
Tender others very miserable, by making them doubt those 
broths, in which they were most deeply interested; but it can 
convey real good and happiness to no one individual. 

GREGORT* 

SECTION VII. 

Diffidence of our AbiliHeSy a mttrk of Wisdom* 

rr is a sure indication of good sense, to be diffident of it 
Wetiien, and not till then, are growing wise, when we be- 
gio to discern how weak and unwise we are. An absolute 
perfection of understanding, is impossible : he makes the 
nearest approaches to it, who has me sense to discern, and 
the faomiuty to acknowledge, its imperfections. 

2 Modesty always sits gracefully upon youth: it covert 
a moltitade of faults, and doubles the lustre of every virtue 

'^wiuchit seems to hide: the perfections of men being like 
Wrftose flowers which appear more beautiful, when their leaves 
^ ire a little contracted and folded up, than whchi they are full 
Uown, and display themselves, without any reserve, to the 

3 We are some of us very fond of knowledge, and apt to 
vdne ourselves upon any proficiency in the sciences ; one sci« 
nice, however, mere is, worth more than all the rest; and 
that IB, the science of living well; wliich shall remain, when 
''tongues shall cease," and "knowledge shall vanish away." 

4 As to new notions, and new doctrines, of which this age 
is veiy fruitful, the time will come, when we shall have no 
pfeasore in them : nay, the time shall come, when they shall 
be exploded, and would have been forgotten, if they had not 
been preserved In those excellent books, which, contain a 
ccmfutation of them; like insects preserved for ages in am- 

.Wy which otherwise would soon have returned to the com** 

mass of things. 

But a firm belief of Christianity, and a practice suitable 
.^_ t, wffl support and invigotate l\ie mVcA \o x5afc\^M^\ "sssv^ 
«w»eof aD^at last at that impoTtoA\xo\tt,viV^^\ssa^^^- 
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cide our hopes and apprehensions ; and the wisdom wnich, 
like our Saviour, cometh from above, will, through bii 
merits, bring us thither. All our other studies and pursuts, 
however different, ought to be subservient to, and centre in, 
this grand point, the pursuit of eternal happiness, by being 
good in ourselves, and useful to the world. skeb. 

SECTION vin. ^ 

On the importance of Order in the distribntion of our 7Vm 

TIME we ought to consider as a sacred trust, committed 
to us by God : of which we are now the depositories, and 
are to render an account at the last. That portion of it whict 
he has allotted to us, is intended partly for the concerns o1 
this world, partly for those of the next. Let each of these 
occupy, in the distribution of our time, that space whicb 
properly belongs to it. 

2 Let not the hours of hospitality and pleasure interfere 
with the discharge of our necessary affairs ; and let not what 
we call necessary affairs, encroach upon the time which is due 
to devotion. To every thing there is a season, and a time 
for every purpose under the heaven. If we delay till to- 
morrow what ought to be done to-day, we overcharge the 
morrow with a burden which belongs not to it We load the 
wheels of time, and prevent them from canying us along 
smoothly. 

3 He who every morning plans the transactions of the day, 
and follows out that plan, carries on a thread which will 
guide him through the labyrinth of the most busy life. The 
orderly arrangement of his time, is like a ray of light, which 
darts itself through all his affairs. But where no plan is laid, 
where the disposal of time is surrendered merely to the chance 
of incidents, all things lie huddled together in one chaos, 
%vhich admits neither of distribution nor review. 

4 The first requisite for introducing order into the manage- 
ment of time, is to be impressed with a just sense of its 
value. Lei us consider well how much depends upon it, and 
how fast it flies away. The bulk of men are in nothing mor'i 
capricious and inconsistent, than in their appreciation of timtu 
^\lien tliey think of it, as the measure oi their continuance 
on eailh, they highly prize it, and with the greatest anxiety, 
seek to lengthen it out. 

5 But when they view it in separate parcels, they appear 
to hold it in contempt, and squandet \\. m\h mooisfiidecite 

profasiou, Wbile they complm tV^l Yvi^'^^wN^'QwB^ 
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often wishing its difTerent periods at an end. Covetous of 
every other possession, of time only they are prodigal. They 
dlow everj idle man to he master of this property, and make 
e?ery frivolous occupation welcome that can help them to 
consume it. 

6 Among those who are so careless of time, it is nQt to be 
expected that order should be observed in its distribution. 
Hat, by this fatal neglect, how many materials of severe and 
lasting regret are they laying up in store for themselves ! 
Hie time which they suffer to pass away in tlie midst of con* 
fbsion, bitter repentance seeks aflerwards in vain to recall, 
l^liat was omitted to be done at its proper moment, arises to 
be the torment of some future season. 

7 Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of neglected 
youth. Old age, oppressed by cares that belonged to a for- 
mer period, labours under a burden not its own. At the 

fj close of life, the dying man beholds with anguish that hi:! 
days are finishing, when his preparation for eternity is hardly 
commenced. Such are the effects of a disorderly waste of 
time, through not attending to its value. Every thing in the 
life of such persons is misplaced. Nothing is performed 
aright, from not being performed in due season. 

8 But he who is orderly in the distribution of his time, 
takes the proper method of escaping those manifold evils. 
He is justly said to redeem the time. By proper manage- 
ment he prolongs it. He lives much in little space; more 
in a few years, than others do in many. He can live to God 
sad his own soul, and at the same time, attend to all the 
lawful interests of the present world. He looks back on the 
past, and provides for tibie future. 

9 He catches and arrests the hours as they fly. They 
are marked down for useful purposes, and their memory re- 
mains. Whereas those hours fleet by the man of confusion, 
like a shadow. His days and years are either blanks, of 
■which he has no remembrance, or they are filled up with so 
confused and irregular a succession of unfinished transactions, 
^at though he remembers he has been busy, yet he can 
{Jve no account of the business which has employed him. 

' ,. BLAIR.^ 

SECTION IX. 

PThe dignity of Virtue amidst corrupt Examples. 
re THE most excellent and honourable character which can 
. ^dbra a man and a Christian, is acc^^iiie^ M ^^^^^^^^^'^^ 
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torrent of vice, and adhering to the cause of God and virtue, 
against a corrupted multitude. It will be found to hold in 
general, that they, vrho, in any of the great lines of Hfe, 
have distinguiahed themselves for thinking profoundly, and 
acting nobly, have despised popular prejudices; and depart* 
ed, in several things, from the common ways of the world. 

2 On no occasion is this more requisite for true honour, 
than where religion and morality are concerned. In tlme% 
of prevailing licentiousness, to maintain unblemished virtue^ ^ 
and uncorrupted integrity in a public or a private cause ; to 
stand firm by what is fair and just, amidst discouragements 
and opposition; despising groundless censure and reproach; 
disdsdmng all compliance with public manners, when they 
are vicious and unlawful ; and never ashamed of the punc- 
tual discharge of every duty towards God and man ; this is 
what shows true greatness of spirit, and will force approba- 
tion even from the degenerate multitude themselves. 

3 << This is the man," (their conscience will oblige them 
to acknowledge,) ^< whom we are unable to bend to mean 
condescensions. We see it in vain either to flatter or to 
threaten him ; he rests on a principle within, which we can- 
not shake. To this man we may, on any occasion, safely 
commit oiir cause. He is incapable of betraying his trust, 
or desertmg his friend, or denying his faith." 

4 It is, accordingly, this steady, inflexible virtue, this re- 
gard to principle, superior to all custom and opinion, which 
peculiarly marked the characters of those in any age, who- 
tiave shone with distinguished lustre ; and has consecrated 
their memory to all posterity. It was this that obtained to 
ancient Enoch the most singular testimony of honour froni 
heaven. 

6 He continued to " walk with God," when the world 
apostatized from him. He pleased God, and was beloved of 
falm ; so that living among sinners, he was translated to 
heaven without seeing death. <' Yea, speedily was he taken 
away, lest wickedness should have altered his understand- 
ing, or deceit beguiled his soul." 

6 When Sodom could not furnish ten righteous men to 
save it. Lot remained unspotted amidst the contagion. He 
lived like an angel among spirits of darkness ; and the de- 
stroying flame was not permitted to go forth, till the good 
man was called away, by a heavenly messenger, from bis 
devoted city. 
7 When *^ all fle^ji had cotrwplecV ^^Vc v??!.^ nx^^tv.^^ 
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eurth," then lived Noah, a righteous man, and a preacher 
of righteousness. lie stood alone, and was scoffed bj the 
profane crew. But thej, by the deluge, were swept away ; 
while on him, Providence conferred the immortal honour, 
of being the restorer of a better race, and tlie father of a new 
world. Such examples as these, and such honours confer- 
red by God on tbem who withstood the multitude of evil 
ioers, should often be present to our minds. 

8 Let us oppose them to the numbers of low and corrupt 
examples, which we behold around us ; and when we are in 
bazaid of being s^vayed by such, let us fortify our virtue, by 
Ainking of those, who, in former times, shone like stars in 
(he midst of surrounding darkness, and are now shining in 
(he kingdom of heaven, as the brightness of the firmament, 
forever and ever. blaik. 

SECTION X. 

The mortif cations of Vice greater tlian tlwae of Virtue, 

THOUGH no condition of human life is free from unea- 
siness, yet it must be allowed, that the uneasiness belonging 
to a sinful course, is far greater than what attends a course 
of well-doing. If we are weary of the labours of virtue, we 
may be assured, that the world, whenever we try Uie ex- 
change, will lay upon us a much heavier load. 

2 It is the outside only, of a licentious life, which is gny 
and smiling. Within, it conceals toil, and trouble, and 
deadly son'ow. For vice poisons human happiness in the 
spring, by introducing disorder into tlie heart. Those pas- 
sions which it seems to indulge, it only feeds witli imprrfect 
gratifications ; and thereby strengthens them for proving, in 
8ie end, on dieir unhoppy victims. 

3 It is a great mistake to imagine, tint the pa'.n of self- 
denial is confined to virtue. He who follows the world, as 
much as he who follows Christ, must "take up his cross ;'' 
and to him, assuredly, it vnll prove a more oppressive bur- 
den. Vice allows all our passions to range uncontrolled ; 
and where each claims to be superior, it Is imposs'ljlo to 
gratify all. Tl.c predominant desire can only be indulgi^l, 
at the expense of its rival. 

4 No mortifications which virtue exacts, are more severe 
ttan those which ambition imposes upon the love of ease, 
nride upon interest, and covetousness upon vanity. Self- 
mnlal, therefore, belongs, in commoiv, lo vvefe w£v^ VvT\xv^% 
but wHb this remarkable difference, fl\?»VV\ve v^9sC\<>\^^ \s\vv^ 
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virtue requires us to mortify, it tends to weaken ; whereas, 
those which vice obliges us to deny, it, at the same time, 
strengthens. The one diminishes the pain of self-denial, by 
moderating the demands of passions ; the other increases it, 
hj rendering those demands imperious and violent 

6 What distresses that occur in the calm life of virtue, caa 
be compared to those tortures which remorse of conscience 
inflicts on the wicked ; to those severe humiliations, arising- 
from guilt combined with misfortunes, which sink them to 
the dust; to those violent agitations of shame and disi^ 
pointment, which sometimes drive them to the most fatal ex-> 
tremities, and make them abhor their existence! How often, 
in the midst of those disastrous situations, into which their 
crimes have brought them, have they execrated the seductions 
of vice ; and, witli bitter regret, looked back to the day on 
which they first forsook the path of innocence! blair. 

SECTION XL 

On Contentment 

CONTENTMENT produces, in some measure, all those 
effects which the alchymist usually ascribes to what he calls 
the philosopher's stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it 
does the same thing, by banishing the desbre of them. If it 
cannot remove the disquietudes arising from a man^s mind, 
body, or fortune, it makes him easy under them. It has in- 
deed a kindly influence on the soul of man, in respect of 
every being to whom he stands related. 

2 It extinguishes all murmur, repining, and ingratitude, 
towards that Being who has allotted him his part to aot in 
this world. It destroys all inordinate ambition, and every 
tendency to corruption, with regard to the community whei'eip 
he is placed. It gives sweetness to his conversation, and a 
perpetual serenity to all his thoughts. 

3 Among the many methods which might be made use of 
for acquiring this virtue, I shall mention only the two follow- 
ing. First of all, a man should always consider how much 
he has more than he wants ; and secondly, how much more 
unhappy he might be than he really is. 

4 First, a man should always consider how much he has 
more than he wants. I am wonderfully pleased with the re- 
ply which Aristippus made to one, who condoled with lum 
upoD the loss of a farm: "Why," said he, "I have three 

farms stilly and you have but one \ ao \!l[VdL\.l ovy^hl t^Jther to 
he 9ff1icted for you^ than you for me." 
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5 On the contraiy, foolish men are more apt to consider 
what they have lost, than what they possess; and to fix their 
cjes upon those who are richer than themselves, rather than 
those who are under greater difficulties. All the real plea- 
sures and conveniences of life lie in a narrow compass ; but 
it is the humour of mankind to be always looking forward, 
ud straining after one who has got the start of them in wealth 
nd honour. 

6 For this reason, as none can be pr^erly called rich, 
iiiio have not more than tliey want, there are few rich men 
in any of the politer nations, but among the middle sort of 

Kle, who keep their wishes within their fortunes, and 
more wealth than they know how to enjoy. 

7 Persons of a higher rank live in a kind of splendid pov- 
erty; and are pei^etually wanting, because, instead of ac- 
tpdescing in the solid pleasures of life, they endeavour to out- 
ik one another in shadows and appearances. Men of sense 
have at all times beheld, with a great deal of mirth, this silly 
game that is playing over their heads ; and, by contracting 
their desires, they enjoy all that secret satisfaction which 
others are always in quest of « 

8 The truth is, this ridiculous chase after imaginary plea- 
sures cannot be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great source 
of those evils which generally undo a nation. Let a man's 
estate be what it may, he is a poor man if he does not live 
within it; and naturally sets himself to sale to any one that 
can give him his price. 

9 When Pittacus, after tlie death of his brother, who had 
left hin^ a good estate, was offered a great sum of money by 
the kuig of Lydia, he thanked him for his kindness ; but told 
him, he had already more by half tliaii he knew what to do 
with. In short, content in equivalent to wealth, and luxury 
to poverty ; or, to give tlie tliouglit a more agreeable tuni, 
"Content is natui*al wealth," says Socrates; to which 1 
shall add, luxury is artificial poverty, 

10 I filiall therefore recomniond to the consideration of 
those who are always aiming at §uperlluou3 and imaginary 
enjoyments, and who will not be at the trouble of contracting 
their desires, an excellent saying of Bion, the philosopher, 
namely, " That no man lias so much care, as he who en- 
deavours after the most happiness." 

11 In the second place, every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy he might be thau Vve te?\Vj Sa. TV^ W- 
mer consideration took in all those, v:\vo wire ^svsSw^fc^^ Y'^^ 
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vided with the means to make themselves easy; this regan 
such as actually lie under some pressure or misfortune 
These may receive great alleviation, from such a comparisc 
as the unhappy person may make between himself az 
others ; or between the misfortune which he suffers, ai 
greater misfortunes which might have befallen him. 

12 I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, upo 
breaking his leg by a fall from the main-mast, told the stani 
ers by, it was a great mercy that it was not his neck. 1 
which, since I am got into quotations, give me leave to add it 
saying of an eid philosopher, who, after having invited son 
of his friends to dnie wiUi him, was ruffled by a person ihi 
came into the room in a passion, and threw down the tab 
that stood before him : " Every one," says he, " has his ci 
lamity ; and he is a happy man that has no greater than this. 

13 We find an instance to the same purpose, in the life < 
doctor Hammond, written by bishop Fell. As this good ma 
was troubled with a complication of distempers, when he ha 
the gout upon him, he used to thank God diat it was not th 
stone ; and when he had the stone, that he had not bot 
the^e distempers on him at the same time. 

14 I cannot conclude this essay without observing, ths 
there never was any system besides that of Christianity 
which could elTectuaily produce in the mind of man, the vii 
tuc I have been hitherto speaking of. In order to make u 
contented with our condition, many of the present philosc 
phers tell us, that our discontent only hurts ourselves, witi: 
out being able to make any alteration in our circumstances 
others that whatever evil befalls us is derived to us by a falj 
necessity, to which superior beings themselves are subject 
while others, very gravely, tell the man who is mlserabU 
that it is necessary he should be so, to keep up the harnion 
of the universe ; and that the scheme of Providence woul 
be troubled and perverted, were he otherwise. 

15 These, and the like considerations, rather silence tha 
satisfy a man. They may show him that his discontent i 
unif ^asonable, but they are by no means sufficient to relieve i< 
They rather give despair than consolation. In a word, ; 
man might reply to one of these comforters, as Augustus dh 
to liis friend, who advised him not to grieve for the death o 
a person whom he loved, because his grief could not fetcl 

Aim again: "It iafor that very reason," said the emperor 
' that I grieve.'' 
J^ On the contrary, reli<»ioti V>ew» ^ mw^ V«^^«t x^^ 
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to human nature. It prescribes to every miserable man the 
means of bettering his condition: nay, it shows him, that 
bearing his afflictions as he ought to do, wiU naturally end in 
the removal of them. It makes him easy here, because it 
can make him happy hereafter. addi80>'. 

SECTION xn. 

*^ I Rank and Riches afford no ground for Envy. 

j\ OF all the grounds of envy among men, superioriQr in 

^1 qoik and fortune is the most general. Hence the msdig- 
Q&Y which the poor commonly bear to the rich, as engross- 
iii| to themselves all the comforts of life. Hence the evil 
efe with which persons of inferior station scmlinize those 
idio are above them in rank ; and if they approach to that 

^j nmk, their envy is generally strongest against such as are 

'^ just one step higher than themselves. 

2 Alas! my friends, all this envious disquietude, Vfbich 
agitates the world, arises from a deceitful figure wldch im- 
poses on the public view. False colours are hung out : the 
real state of men is not what it seems to be. The order of 

; society requires a distinction of ranks to take place ; but in 
i point of happiness, all men come much nearer to equality 
; than is commonly imagined; and the circumstances which 
[ form any material difference of happiness among them, are 
! not of that nature which renders them grounds of envy. 

3 The poor man possesses not, it is true, some of ihe con- 
veniencea and pleasures of tlie rich ; but, in return, he is free 
fjpom many embarrassments to which they are subject. By 
the sunplicity and uniformity of his life, he is delivered from 
that variety of cares, which perplex those who have great 
aflkirs to manage, intricate plans to pursue, and many enemies^ 
perhaps, to encounter in the pursuit. 

4 In the tranquillity of his small habitation, and private fa- 
nuly, he enjoys a peace which is oft^ unknown at courts. 
The gratifications of nature, which are always the most satis- 
factory, are possessed by him to their full extent ; and if he 
be a stranger to the refined pleasures of the wealthy, he is 
unacquainted also with the desire of them, and by conse- 
quence, feels no want. 

5 His plain meal satisfies his appetite, with a relish pro- 
bably higher than that of the rich man, who sits down to his 
luxurious banquet. His sleep is more sound; his healtli 
more firm ; he knows not what spleen, languor, and listless- 
nosey are. Ht3 accustomed employments ot \?^>o\x^ ^\^. \^r^. 
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more oppresshre to him, than the labour of attendance 
courts and the great, the labours of dress, the fatigue 
amusements, the very weight of idleness, frequently an 
the rich. 

6 In the mean time, all the beauty of the face of nat 
all the enjojrments of domestic society, all the gsuety 
cheerfulness of an easy mind, are as open to him as to tl 
of the highest rank. The splendour of retinue, the soun 
titles, the i^pearances of high respect, are indeed sooth 
for a short time, to the great; but, become familiar, t 
are soon forgotten. — Custom effaces their impression. T 
sink into the rank of those ordinary things which daUy 
cur, without raising any sensation of joy. 

7 Let us cease, therefore, from looking up with disc 
tent and envy to those, whom birth or fortune has pla 
above us. Let us adjust the balance of happiness fai: 
When we think of the enjoyments we want, we should th 
also of the troubles from which we are free. If we all 
their just value to the comforts we possess, we shall find i 
son to rest satisfied, with a very moderate, though not 
opulent and splendid condition of fortune. Oflen, did 
laiow:j^ whole, we should be mch'ned to pity the state 
those whom we now envy, bla 

SECTION XIIL 

Patience under Provocations, our Interest as well as Duti 

THE wide circle o/ human society is diversified by 
endless variety of characters, dispositions, and passions. 
Uniformity is, in no respect, the genius pf the world. Ev( 
man is marked by some peculiarity, which distinguishes 1: 
ifrom another; and no where can two individuals be fou] 
who are exactly, and in all respects, alike. Where so mi 
diversity obtains, it cannot but happen, that in the intercou 
which men are obliged to maintain, their tempers will of 
be ill adjusted to that intercourse ; will jar, and interfere w 
each other. 

.- 2 Hence, in every station, the highest as well as the lo 
est, and in every condition of life — ^public, private, and ( 
mestic — occasions of irritation frequently arise. We j 
provoked, sometimes, by the folly and levity of those w 
whom we are connected ; sometimes, by their indifferer 
or neglect; by the incivility of a friend, the haughtiness o 

superior, or the insolent behaviour of one \Tv\oviet %\aJC\w 
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3 Hardly a day passes, without somevihaX or other occur^ 
ring, which serves to ruffle the man of impatient spirit Of 
course, such a man lives in a continual storm. He knows not 
irhat it is to enjoy a train of good humqur. Servants, neigh- 
bours, friends, spouse, and children, all, through the unre- 
strained violence of his temper, become sources of disturbance 
and vexation to him. In vain is affluence : in vain are health 
and prosperity'. The least trifle is sufficient to discompose 
bis mind, and poison his pleasures. His very amusements 
are mixed with turbulence and passion. 

4 I would beseech this man to consider, of what small mo- 
ment the provocations which he receives, or at least imagines 
himself to receive, are really m themselves^ bat of what 
great moment he makes them, by suffering them to deprive 
him of the possession of himself. I would beseech him to 
consider, how many hours of happiness he throws away, 
which a little more patience would allow him to enjoyj^ * and 
how much he puts it into the power of the most insignifi- 
cant persons, to render him miserable. 

5 "But who can expect," we hear him exclaim, "that he 
is to possess tlie insensibility of a stone ? How is it pogsible 
for human nature to endure so many repeated provo^pions? 
or to bear calmly with so unreasonable behavioui'r' My 
brother! if thou canst bear with no instances of unreasonable 
behaviour, withdraw thyself from the world. Thou art no 
loiififer fit to live in it. Leave the intercourse of men. Ite- 
treat to the mountain, and the desert ; or shut thyself up in a 
cell. For here, in the midst of society, offences must come, 

6 We might as well expect, when we behold a calm atmo^ 
pherc, and a clear sky, that no clouds were ever to rise, and 
00 winds to blow, as that our life were long to proceed, with- 
out receiving provocations from human frailty. The careless 
and the imprudent, the giddy and the fickle, the ungrateful 
and the interested, every where meet us. They are the 
briers and thorns, with which the paths of human life are 
beset He only, who can hold his course among them with 
patience and equanimity, he who is prepared to bear what 
ne must expect to happen, is worthy of the name of a man. 

7 If we preserve<l ourselves composed but for a moment, 
ve should perceive the insignificancy of most of those provo- 
cations which we magnify so highly. When a few suns 
more have rolled over our heads, the storm will, of itself, 
hire subsided ; the cause of our prcsexvl vrev^^WfeYLC^ -axA ^W 
'winnce will be utterly forgotteu, C^ ^Ne iiO\.^>!tR;vi^ -ms^- 
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cipate thia hour of calmness to ourselves ; and begin to enj 
the peace which it will certainly bring ? 

8 K others have behaved improperly, let us leave them 
their own folly, without becoming me victims of their capri( 
and punishing ourselves on their account. Patience, in tl 
exercise of it^ cannot be too much studied by all who wi 
their life to flow in a smooth stream. It is the reason of 
man, in opposition to the passion of a child. It is the c 
joyment ot peace, in opposition to uproar and confusion. 

BLA] 

SECTION XIV. 

Moderation in our Wishes Recommended* 

THE active mind of man seldom or never rests satisfi 
"ivith its present condition, how prosperous soever. Ori| 
nally formed for a wider range of objects, for a higher sphe 
of enjoyments, it finds itself, in every situation of fortus 
straitened and confined. Sensible of deficiency in its stat 
it is ever sending foith the fond desire, the aspiring wis 
after something beyond what is enjoyed at present. 

2.^ence, that restlessness which prevails so general 
amo^^mankind. Hence, that disgust of pleasures whic 
they have tried ; that passion for novelty ; that ambition 
rising to some degree of eminence or felicity, of which th( 
have formed to themselves an indistinct idea. All which ms 
be considered as indications of a certain native, original grea 
ness in the human soul, sweUing beyond the limits of its pn 
sent condition, and poii?t':rig to the higher objects for whic 
it was made. Happy, il' these latent remains of our prim 
live state, sciTed to direct our wishes towards their prop 
ciestination, and to lead us into the path of true bliss ! 

3 But in this dai'k and bewildered state, the aspiring te: 
dency of our nature, unfortunately takes an opposite dire 
lion, and feeds a very misplaced ambition. The iiatterii 
appearances which here present themselves to sense ; the di 
tinctions which fortune confers ; the advantages and pie; 
sures which we imagine the world to be capable of bestowinj 
fill up the ultimate wish of most men. These are the objec 
which engross their soUtary musings, and stimulate their a< 
tive labours ; which warm the breasts of the young, animal 
the industry of the middle aged, and often keep alive tl; 
passions of the old, until the very close of life. 

4 Assuredly, there is notbiiig \xEi\a.TjWl Va. ova v«S^ss&a%< 
be freed from whatever is di8agree«\Ae, utjAVq Oa\aMi^l>i 
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. enjoyment of the comforts of life. But when these wishes 
- are not tempered by reason, they are in danger of precipita- 
ting us into much extravagance and folly. Desires and 
wiues are the first springs of action. When they become 
exorbitant, the whole character is likely to be tainted. 

5 If we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds of ideal 
happiness, we shall discompose the peace and order of our 
mbms, and foment many hurtful passions. Here, then, let 
moderation begin its reign, by bringing within reasonable 
bounds the wishes that we form. As soon as they become 

s{ extravagant, let us check them by proper reflections on the 
fellacious nature of those objects, which the world hangs out 
to allure desire. 

6 You have strayed, my friends, from the road which con- 
ducts to felicity; you have dishonoured the native dignity of 
yoor souls, in allowing your wishes to terminate on nothing 
bigher than woridly ideas of greatness or happiness. Your 
imagination roves in a land of shadows. Unreal forms de* 
erive yoa. It is no more than a phantom, an illusion of hap- 
piness, which attracts your fond admiration; nay, an illu- 
sion of happiness, which often conceals much real mber}-. 

7 Do you ima^e that all are happy, who have attfldned to 
' those summits of distinction, towards which your wishes as- 

c: pixel Alas! how frequently has experience shown, that 
where roses were supposed to bloom, nothing' but briers and 
thorns grew ! Reputation, beauty, riches, grandeur, nay, 
royalty itself, would, many a time, have been gladly ex- 
changed by the possessors, for that more quiet and humble 
atstion, with which you are now dissatisfied. 

8 With all that is splendid and shimng in the world, it is 
decreed that there should mix many deep shades of woe. 
On the elevated situations of* fortune, the great calamities of 
life chiefly fall. There, the storm spends its violence, and 
there, the thunder breaks; while, safe and uiiliurt, the in- 
habitants of the vale remain below. Retreat, then, from 
flnpe vain and pernicious excursions of extravagant desire. 

V Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and attauiable. 
Train your minds to moderate views of human life, and hu- 
man happiness. Remember, and admire the wisdom oi: 
Agur's petition ? " Remove far from me vanity and lies. 
Give me neither poverty nor riches. Feed me with food 
convenient for me ; lest I be full and deny tliee ; and say, 
who is the Lord 1 or lest I be poor and steal, and take the 
n^inn of my ClfK^ in ruin." taxy^x. 
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SECTION XV. 

Omaiicisnce and Omnipresence of the Deitt, the Source of 

Consolation to good men* 

1 WAS yesterday, ftbout sunnset, walking in the open 
fields, tiU the night insensibly fell upon me. I at first amnsed 
mjrself with all the richness and variety of colours which ap- 
peared in the western parts of heaven. In proportion as they 
faded away and went out, several stars and planets appeared 
one after another, till the whole firmament was in a glow. 

2 The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heightened 
and enlivened, by the season of the year, and the rays of all 
those luminaries that passed through it. The galaxy s^ 
peared in its most beautiful white. To complete the scenei 
the full moon rose, at length, in that clouded majesty, tvhich 
Milton takes notice of; and opened to the eye a new picture 
of nature, which was more finely shaded, and disposed 
among softer lights, than that wUch the dun had before dis^ 
covered to me. 

d As I was surveying the moon walking in her brightness, 
tind taking her progress among the constellations, a thought 
arose in me, which I believe very often perplexes and dfs-« 
turbs men of serious and contemplative natures. David him- 
self fen into it in that reflection : " When I consider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingers ; the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained ; what is man that, thou art mindful 
of him, and the son of man, that thou regardest him !" 

4 In the same manner, when I considered that infinite host 
of stars, or, to speak more philosophically, of suns, which 
were then shining upon me ; with those innumerable sets of 
planets or worlds, which were moving round their respective 
suns ; when I still enlarged the idea, and supposed another 
heaven of suns and worlds, rising still above this which 1 
discovered ; and these still enlightened by a superior firma- 
ment of luminaries, which are planted at so great a distance, 
that they may appear to the inhabitants of the former, as the 
stars do to me : in short, while I pursued this thought, I 
could not but reflect on that little insignificant figure mdc^ I 
myself bore amidst the immensity of God's works. 

6 Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the creation, 

with all the host of planetary worlds that move about him, ut« 

terly extinguished and annihilated, they would not be mi^cd, 

more than a grain of sand upon the searshore. The space 

tJiej pcsffess is sO exceeding little in comparison of the whole, 
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ft would scarcely make a blank in the creation. The chasm 
would be imperceptible to an eye that could take in the whole 
compass of nature, and pass from one end of the creation to 
the other ; as it is possible there may be such a sense in our- 
adves hereafter, or in creatures wlidch are at present more 
exalted than ourselves. By the help of glasses, we see many 
stars which we do not discover with our naked eyes ; and 
the finer our telescopes stre, the greater still are our discoveries. 

6 Huygenius carries this thought so far, that he does not 
(blok it impossible there may be stars, whose light has not 
yet travelled down to us, since their first creation. There is 
PO question that the universe has certain bounds set to it ; 
but when we consider that it is the work of Infinite Power 
prompted by Infinite Goodness, with an infinite space to ex- 
ert itself in, how can our imagination set any bounds to it ? 

7 To return, therefore, to my first thought, I coiUd not 
but look upon mjrself with secret horror, as a being that was 
QOt worth the smallest regard of one who had so great a work 
nnder his care and superintendency. I was afraid of being 
overiooked amidst the immensity of nature, and lost among 
that infinite variety of cres^tures, which, in all probability, 
swarm through all these immeasurable regions of matter. 

8 In order to recover myself from this mortifying thouj 
I considered that it took its rise from those narrow coi '^ 
tions which we are apt to entertain of the Divine Ns 
We ourselves cannot attend to many difierent objects at the 
same time. If we are careful to inspect some things, we 
must of course neglect others. This imperfection which we 
observe in ourselves, is an imperfection Uiat cleaves, in some 

"degree, to creatures of the highest capacities, as they are 
creatures ; that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 

9 The presence of every created being is confined to a cer- 
tain measure of space ; and, consequently, his observation is 
stinted to a certain number of objects. The sphere in which 
we movej and act, and understand, is of a wider circum- 
ference to one creature than another, according as we rise 
one above another in the scale of existence. But the widest 
of these our spheres, has its circumference. 

10 When, therefore, we reflect on the Divine Nature, 
we are so used and accustomed to this imperfection in our- 
selves, that we cannot forbear, in some measure, ascribmg it 
to HIM, in whom there is no shadow of imperfection. Our 
nason indeed assures us, that his attributes are infinite ; 
Jftt^ the poorness of our conceptions te swda^ ^"^X v\. ^'«sflv^ 
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forbear setting bounds to every thing it contemplates, till our 
reason comes again to our succour, and throws do^vn all 
those little prejudices, which rise in us una^vares, and are 
natural to the mind of man. 

11 We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy 
thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker, in the multi- 
plicity of his works, and the infinity of those objects among 
which he seems to be incessantly employed, if we consider, 
in the first place, that he is omnipresent; and, in the second, 
that he is omniscient. 

12 If we consider him in his omnipresence, his being 
passes through, actuates, and supports, the whole frame of 
nature. His creation, in every part of it, is full of him. 
There is nothing he has made, which is either so distant, so 
little, or so inconsiderable,* that he does not essentially re- 
side in it. His substance is within the substance of every 
being, whether material or immaterial, and as intimately 
present to it, as that being is to itself. 

13 It would be an imperfection in him, were he able to 
move out of one place into another; or to withdraw himself 
from any thing he has created, or from any part of that space 
which he diffused and spread abroad to infinity. In short, 

speak of him in the language of the old philosophers, he i^ 
Jeing whose centre, is every where, and his oircumfe- 
5, no where. 

14 In the second place, he is ommscient as well as om- 
nipresent. His omniscience, indeed, necessarily and na^ 
turally flows from his omnipresence. He cannot but be 
conscious of every motion that arises in the whole material 
world, which he thus essentially pervades; and of everv 
thought that is stirring in the intellectual world, to every paix 
of which he is thus intimately united. 

15 Were the soul separated from the body, and should it 
with one glance of thought start beyond the bounds of tlie 
creation ; should it for millions of years continue its pro-. 
grass through infinite space, with the same activity, it would 
still find itself within the embrace of its Creator, and encom- 
passed by the immensity of the Godhead. 

16 In this consideration of the Almighty^s omnipresence 
and ommscience, every uncomfortable thought vanishes. 
He cannot but regard every thing that has being, especially 

Buch of his creatures who fear lYvey wee ivo\. xe^vded. by him. 

He Is privy to all their thaugVits, and to VSosA ^raafcVj ti^>M«s^ 

-'n pnrtirrjlurf which is apt to IrowAAe tVm c>^ ^\^ ^cf ^mw 
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for, as it Is impossible he should overlook any of lu9 crea- 
turesy so we may be confident that he regards with au eje of 
mercy, those who endeavour to recommend themselves to bis 
notice, and, in an unfeigned humility of heart, think themselves 
imworthy that he should be mindful of them. addiso:c. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES. 

— ^— 
SECTION I. 

^ Happiness is founded in Rectitude of Conduct, ■ 

ALL men pursue good, and would be happy, if they 
knew how : not happy for minutes, and miserable for hours ; 
but happy, if possible, through every part of their existence. 
Either, therefore, there is a good of this steady, durable 
land, or there is not. If not, then all good must be tran- 
sient, and uncertain ; and if so, an object of the lowest value, 
which can little deserve our attention or inquiry. 

% But if there be a better good, such a good as we are 
seeking, like every other thing, it must be derived from ^me 
pause; and thai cause must either be external, internal, or mix- 
ed ; in as much as, except these three, there is no other Jpossin 
ble. Now a steady, durable good, cannot be derived from 
an external cause; since all derived from externals must 
fluctuate OS they fluctuate. 

3 By the same rule, it cannot be derived from a mixture 

\ of the two; because the part wliich is external will proper- 

tionably destroy its essence.'^ What then remains but the 

cause internal — ^the very cause which we have supposed, 

when we place the sovereign good in mind in rectitude of 

conduct. HARRIS. 

SECTION 11. 

Virtue mid Pittif J\Ian^s Highest Interest. 

I FIND myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded ever}' 
. way by an immense, unknown e3q)ansion. — ^Where am I ? 
w What sort of place do I inhabit? Is it exactly accomodated 
"1^ every instance to my comvenienpe? Is there no excess of 
^;; cold, none of heat, to ofi^nd me'^ Amlike^«t ^sssass^^^Vs^i 
.•^-^admals, either of my own, or a. dX^et^wV. >EflA\ ^^ «^««^ 
/ |b£ii^ subseivient to me, as thou^YilYkaA o\:d«wA'sJ^^^^^ 
"' ifih-nothing like it — ^the fartlaest ttom \\. \i5i^^^* 
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2 The world appear not, then, originally made for the 
private convenience of me alone? — It does not. But is it 
not possible so to accomodate it, by my own particular in- 
dustry? If to accommodate man and beast, heaven and 
earth, if this be beyond me, it is not possible. What con- 
sequence then follows ; or can there be any other than this I 
If I seek an interest of my own, detached from that of 
others, I seek an interest which is chimerical, and which can 
never have existence. 

3 How then must I determine? Have I no interest at all? 
If I have not, I am stationed here to no purpose. But why 
no interest? Can I be contented with none but one separate 
and detached ? Is a social interest, joined with others, such 
an absurdity as not to be admitted? The bee, the beaver, 
and the tribes of herding animals, are sufficient to convince 
me, that the thing is somewhere at least possible. 

4 How, then, am I assured that it is not equally true df 
man ? Admit it, and what follows ? If so, then honour and 
justice are my interest; then the whole train of moral vir- 
tues are my interest; without some portion of which, not 
even thieves can m^ntain society. 

5 But, farther still — I stop not here — I pursue this Social 
interest as far as I can trace my several relations. I pass from 
my own stock, my own neighbourhood, my own nation, to 
the whole race of mtinkind, as dispersed throughoiit the 
earth. Am I not related to them all, by the mutual Bids of 
commerce, by the general intercourse of arts and letters, by 
that common nature of which we all participate ? 

6 Again — I must have food and clothing. "Without a 
proper genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am I not related, 
iii this view, to the very eartb itself '{' to the distant sun, from 
whose beams I derive vigour? to that stupendous course and 
order of the infinite host of heaven, by which the times and 
seasons ever uniformly pass on? 

7 Were this order once confounded, I could not probably 
survive a moment; so absolutely do I depend on this com-r 
mon general welfare. What, then, have I to do, but to en-t 
large virtue into piety? Not only honour and justice, and what 
I owe to man, are my interest, but gratitude also ; acquies- 
cence, resignation, adoration, and all I owe to this gi*eat |^li- 
tj^ aad its great Governor. o»r common Parent. kaieAiib. 



\ 
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SECTION HI. 

The Injustice of an UnchariUihle SpirtL 

\ A SUSPICIOUS, i]ncbai4table spirit, is not only iueon- 
nstent with all social virtue and happiness, but it is abo in 
Itself, unreasonable and unjust. In order to form sound 
opinions concerning characters and actions, two things are 
especially requisite ; information and impartiality. But such 
as are most forward to decide unfavourably, are commonly 
destitute of both. Instead of possessing, or even requiring, 
full information, the grounds on which they proceed are fre- 
quently the most slight and frivolous. 

2 A tale, perhaps, which the idle have invented, the inqui- 
^ Bitive have listened to, and the credulous have propagated ; or 

a real incident, which rumour, iu cainying it along, has ex- 
aggerated and disguised, supplies them with materials of con- 
fident assertion, and decisive judgment. From an action 
they presently look into the heart, and infer tlie motive. This 
supposed motive they conclude to be the ruling principle, 
and pronounce at once concerning the whole chai*acter. 

3 Nothing can be more contraT«y botli to equity and to 
sound reason, than this precipitate judgment. Any man who 
attends to what passes within himself, may easily discern 
what a complicated system the human cliaracter is ; and ^hat 
a variety of circumstances must be talcen into the account, in 
order to estimate it truly. No single uistiuice of conduct^ 
whatever, is sufficient to determine it. 

4 As from one woilhy action, it were cro(hdity, not chari- 
ty, to conclude a person to be free from all vice; so from 
one which is censurable, it is perfectly unjust to infer that the 
suihor of it is without conscience, and ^ itliout merit. If we 
knew all the attending circumstances, it might appear in an 
excusable light ; nay, perhaps, under a commendable form. 
The motives of the actor may have been entirely diflerent 
from those which we ascribe to him ; and where we suppose 
him impelled by bad design,^ he may have been prompted by 
jAlB^ience and mistaken principle. 
"^ >|tfi|j&dmJtting tlie action to have been in every view crimi* 

''Isti^ he may have been hurried uito it through inadvertency 
■XuL surprise. He may have sincerely repented; and the 
virtuous principle m^y have now regained iU full vigour. 
Perhapa this was the corner of frailty ; the quarter on which 
be hj C|>en to the incursions. ^ temptation ; while the other 
9v«nue» of bis hesdc^ were ikiBiy guarded ^>9. CQ.\!)aiisi^XkK,^. 
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6 It is therefore evident, that no part of the govemn 
of temper deserves attention more, than to keep our m 

Sure from uncharitable prejudices, and open to candour 
umanity in judging of btiiers. The worst consequen 
both to ourselves and to societj, follow from the oppc 
spirit* blj 

SECTION lY* 

The J^fisforfunes of Men mostly chargeable on tJumsetv 

WE find man placed in a world, where he has by no mc 
the disposal of the events that happen. Calamities so; 
times befall the wortliiest and the best, which it is nc 
their power to prevent, and where nothing is left them, 
to acknowledge, and to submit to the high hand of Hea\ 
For such visitations of trial, many good and wise reasons 
be assigned, which the present subject leads me not to disc 

2 But though those unavoidable calamities make a p 
yet they make not th^* chief part, 4)f the vexations and s 
rows that disti^ess human life. A multitude of evils beset 
for the source of which we must look to another quar 
No sooner has any thing in the health, or in the drci 
staibes of men, gone cross to their wish, than they be 
to talk of the unequal distribution of the good things of 
life; they envy the condition of others; 3iey repine at tl 
own lot, and fret against the Ruler of the world. 

3 Full of these sentiments, one man puies under a bro 
constitution. But let us ask him, whether he *can, fairly 
honestly, assign no cause for this but the unkno%vn decre 
heaven? Has he duly valued the blessing of health, and 
ways observed the rules of virtue and sobriety? Has he b 
moderate in his life, and temperate in all his pleasures 1 
now he is only paying the price of his former, perhaps 
forgotten indulgencies, has he any title to complain, as if 
were suffering unjustly ? 

4 Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and 
tress, we. should oflen find them peopled with the victim 
Intemperance and sensuality, and with the children of vie. 
indolence and sloth. Among the thousands who langi 
there, we should find the proportion of innocent sufferer 
be small. We should see faded youth, premature old i 
aad the prospect of an untimely grave, to be the pordoi 

multitudes, who, in one way or oiher, h«ve brought tl 
^•v!'^ on themselves ; while yet these m«ctvT« oi "^V^^ 
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foUy,' have the assurance to arraign the hard fate of man, 
and to '' fret against the Lord.^' 

5 But youy perhaps, complain of hardships of another 
kind ; of the injustice of the world ; of the poverty which 
you suffer, and &e discouragements under which you la> 
hour; of the crosses, and disappointments, of which your 
life has heen doomed to he full. Before you give too much 
I scope to your discontent, let me desire you to reflect impar- 
tially upon your past train of life. 

G Have not sloth or pride, ill temper, or sinful passions, 
misled you oflen from the path of sound and wise conduct ? 
Have you not been wanting to yourselves in improving those 
opportunities which Providence ofTereil you, for bettering 
and advancing your state? If you have chosen to indulge 
your humour, or your taste, in the gi*atiiicatioiis of indolence 
or pleasure, can you complain because others, in preference 
to you, have obtained those advantages which naturally be- 
long to useful labours, and honourable pursuits? 

7 Have not the consequences of some false steps, into 
which your passions, or your pleasures, have betrayed you, 
pursued you through much of your life; tainted, perhaps, 
your chaaracters, involved you m embarrassments, or sunk 
you into neglect? It is an old saying, that every man is the 
artificer of his own fortune in the world. It is certain, tliat 
the world seldom turns wholly against a man, unless through 
his own fault "Religion is," in general, "profitable unto 
all things." 

8 Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good tem- 
per, and prudence, have ever been found the surest road tc 
prosperity; and where men fail of attaining it, their want o^ 
success is far oftencr owing to their having deviated from tha* 
road, than to their having encountered insuperable bars in it. 
Some, by being too artful, forfeit the rt'putation of probity. 
Some, by being too open, are accounted to fail in prudence. 
Otliers, by being fickle and changeable, are distiHisted by all. 

9 The case commonly is, that men seek to ascribe the';;* 
disappointments to any cause, rather than to their own mis 
conauct; and when they can devise no other cause, they la\ 
them to the charge of Providence, l^heir folly leads them 
into vices ; their vices into misfortunes ; and in their misfor- 
tunes they "murmur against Providence." 

10 They are doubly unjust towards their Creator. In their 
proflpcrity, they are apt to ascribe tlieir success to their own 
dj]7^'#?/?re, rffther fhan to ifis blfssino;; w\'\ \tv tWw ^jive.v«.Vj^ 
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they impute their distresses to his providence, not to their 
own misbehaviour. TYhereas, the truth is the verj reverse 
of this. ^^ Every good and every perfect gift eometh from 
above;" and of evil and misery, man is the author to himself^ 

11 When, from the condition of individuals, we look 
abroad to the public state of the world, we meet with more 
proofs of the truth of this assertion. We see great societies 
of men torn in pieces by intestine dissensions, tumults, and 
civil commotions. We see mighty aimies going forth, in 
formidable array, against each other, to cover the earth with 
blood, and to fill the air with the cries of widows and 
orphans. Sad ^vils these are, to whioh this miserable world 
is exposed. 

12 But are these evils, I beseech you, to be imputed to 
God ? Was it he who sent forth slaughtering armies into the 
field, or who filled the peaceful city with massacres and 
blood ? Are these miseries any other than the bitter fruit of 
men's Wolent and disorderly passions ? Are they not clearly 
to be traced to the ambition and vices of princes, to the 
quarrels of the great, and to the turbulence of the people? 
Let us lay them entirely out of the account, in thinking of 
Providence, and let us think only of the ^< foolishness of man.^^ 

13 Did man control his passions, and form his conduct 
according to the dictates of wisdom, humanity, and virtue, 
the earth would no longer be desolated by cruelty ; and human 
societies would live in order, harmony, and peace. In those 
scenes of mischief and violence which fill the world, let man 
behold, with shame, the picture of his vices, his ignorance^ 
and folly. Let him be humbled by the mortifying view of 
his own perversenesa ; but let not his "heai*t fret against the 
Jfiord,'* B^^iB^ 

SECTION V. 
On disinterested Friendships 

1 AM informed that certain Greek writers, (philosophers, 
it seems, in the opinion of their countrymen,) have advanced 
some very extraordinary positions relating to friendship; as, 
indeed, what subject is there^ which tliese subtle geniuses 
have not tortured with their sophistry ? 

2 The authors to whom I refer, dissuade their disciples 
from entering into any strong attachment^ as unavoidably 
creating supernumerary disquietudes to those who engage in 

them; and, as every man has. more than eufiicient to call 
/brth his solicitude, in the course, of Y\\s owiv ^^?\w^>&.>a >. 
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reakness, thej contend, anxiously to involve himself in thd 
oncerDB of Dthiars. 

8 Thejr fecommend it also, in all connexions of this kind, 
> hold the bands of union extremely loose ; so as always to 
ire it in one's power to straiten or relax them, as circum- 
inoes i&nd situations shall render most expedient. They 
id, 'as a capital article of their doctrine, that '<to live ex- 
s^ from cares, is an essential ingredient to constitute hu- 
tan happiness; but an ingredient, however, which he 
ho voluntarily distresses himself with cares, in whic£ he 
as no necessary and personal interest, must never hope to 

4 I have been told likewise, that there is another set of 
PBtended philosophei^, of the same country, whose tenets 
mcemi&g this subject, are of a still more illiberal and un- 
!Delt>u8 cast. The proposition which they attempt to estab- 
hfia^ that <* friendship is an affair 6f self-interest entirely; 
id that the proper motive for engaging in it, is, not in order 
' Itatify the kind and benevolent aJBfections, but for the be- 
& of that assistance and support which are to be derived 
om the connexion." 

5 Accordingly they assert, that those persons are most 
ispoeed to have recourse to auxiliary alliances of this kind^ 
ho are least qualified by nature, or fortune, to depend upon 
vdr own strength and powers ; the weaker sex, for instance, 
eii^ generally more inclined to engage in friendships than 
le male part of our species ; and those who are depressed 
f indigence, or labouring under misfortunes, than the 
ealthy and Uie prosperous. 

6 Excellent and obliging sages, thcse^ undoubtedly ! Td 
rikc out the friendly affections from the moi'al world, would 
3 like extinguishing the sun in the natural ; each of them 
iing the source of the best and most grateful satisfactions, 
lat Heaven has conferred on the sons of men^ But I should 
i glad to know, what the real value of this boasted exemp- 
)n fVom care, which they promise their disciples, justly 
nounts to? an exemption flattering to self-love, I Confess; 
It which, upon many occurrences in human life, should be 
jected with the utmost disdain. 

7 For nothing, surely, can be more inconsistent witli at 
sU-poised and manly spirit, than to decline engaging in any 
iidablc action, or to be discouraged from persevering in it, 
' an apprehension of the trouble and solicltade with which 
may probably be attended. 
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S Virtue herself, indeed, ought to he totally renounced, if 
St be right to avoid every possihie means that may be produc" 
tive of uneasiness ; for who, that is actuated by her princi- 
ples, can observe the conduct of an opposite character, with- 
out being affected witli some degree of secret dissatisfaction? 

9 Are not the just, the brave, and the good, necessarily 
exposed to the disagreeable emotions of dislike and aversion , 
wImji they respectively meet with instances of fraud, of cow- 
ardice, or of villany ? It is an essential property of everj- 
well-constituted mind, to be affected with pain, or pleasure, 
according to the nature of those moi^ appearances that pre- 
sent themselves to observation. 

10 If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible with true 
wisdom, (and it surely is not, unless we suppose that philoso- 
phy deadens every finer feeling of our nature,) what just rea- 
son can be assigned, why tlie sympathetic sufferings which 
may result from friendship, should be a sufficient inducement 
for banishing that generous affection from the human breast ! 

11 Extinguish all emotions of the heart, and what differ- 
ence will I'emain, I do not say between man and brute, but 
between man and a mere inanimate clod ? Away, then, with 
those austere philosopbci-s, who represent virtue as harden- 
ing the soul against all the softer impressions of humanity ! 

12 The fact, certainly, is much otherwise. A truly good 
man, is, upon many occasions, extremely susceptible of ten- 
der sentiments ; and his heart expands with joy, or shrinks 
with sorrow, as good or ill fortune accompanies his friend. 
Upon the whole, then, it may fairly be concluded, that, as 
in the case of virtue, so in that of friendship, those painful 
sensations which may somelimes be produced by the one, as 
i^ell as by the other, are equally insufficient grounds for ex- 
cluding either of them from taking possession of our bosoms. 

13 They who insist that " utility is the first and prevailing 
motive, wliich induces mankind to enter into particular 
friend^ips," appear to me to divest the association of its most 
amiable and engaging principle. For, to a mind rightly dis- 
posed, it is not so much the benefits received, as tiie affec- 
tionate zeal from which they flow, that gives them their best 
and most valuable recommendation. 

14 It is so far indeed from being verified by fact, that a 
sense of our wants, is the original cause of forming these ami- 
cable alliances, that on the contraiy, it is observable, that 
none hare been more dislingiiishcd in their friendships than 

those u}io:ie power and opidencB, bu\ jibo^e -^W. vsIvcx^g an^je- . 
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irix)r virtue, (a much firmer support,) have raised them above 
everf necessity of having recoii)^ to the assistance of others. 

15 The tru^ distinction, then, in this question, is, that ^< al- 
though friendship is certainly productive of utility, yet utility 
is not the primary motive of friendship." Those selfish sen- 
snalistB, therefore, who, lulled in the lap of luinuy, presume 
to maintain the reverse, have surely no claim to sltttotion; 
as they are neither qualified by reflection, nor experience, 
to be Competent judges of the subject 

16 Is there a man upon the face of the earth, who would 
deliberately accept of adl the wealth, which this world can 
bestowj if offered to him upon the severe terms of his being 
hneoimected with a single mortal whom he could loVe, or by 
Mopi he should be beloved? This would be tc^ lead the 
wretched life df a detested t3rrant,' who, amidst perpetual 
aoflpicions, and alarms, passes his irniserable day^^ a stranger 
to eveiy tender sentiment ; and btterly precluded from the 
heartsfth satisfactions of friendship. 

J)lelm6lh^8 translatimi of Cicerd*8 Lalius: 

SECJtiONVI. 

tki the Lmnortdlity of the StfuL 

t Was yesterday walking alone in one of mjr friend'di 
wood^ ; and Ib&t myself in it very agreeably, as I was running 
lyver, in my mind, the several arguments that establish thii^ 
great. point; which id the basis of morality, and the source of 
in the pleasing hdpes, and secret joys, that can aris6 in the' 
h^art of a reasonable creature^ 

2 I consider those several proofs drawn — First, from th^ 
ttatu^ of the soul itself, and particularly itis immateriality ; 
which, though not absolutely necessary t6 the eternity of itsdu- 
tati(jn, has, 1 think, been evinced almost to a demonstration. 

8 Seconcfly, from its passions and sentiments ; as par- 
ticularly, from its love of existence ; its horror of annihila- 
tion ; and its hopes of immortality ; with that secret satis- 
bc^6tL which it finds in the practice of virtue ; an^ that onea- 
feineflB which follows upon the commission of vice. Thirdly, 
fr<sm this nature of the Supreme Being, whose justi<J6, good- 
xiess, wisdom, and veracity, are all concerned in tlds point. 
'■ 4 But among these, and other excellent aiguments for the 
faninortality of the soul, there is one drawn from the perpetual 
progress of the soul to its perfection, without a possibility 
itf ever arriving at it ; which is a hint that I do not remember 
t9'h»re seen opeaed and improved by cilftiex% v;\\Q\x«s^^>^^^ 

G 
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oil tills subject, though it seems to mc to carfy a very great 
>vcigh|; with it. 

5 lia\y can it enter into the thoughts of man, that tlie soul, 
M hich is capable of immense perfections, and of receiving 
new improvements to all eternity, shall fall away into nothingy • 
almost as soon as it is created t Are such abilities made for 
no pui^ose ? A brute arrives at a point of perfection, that he 
can never pass ; in a few years he has all the endowments he 
ii^ capable of ; and wei*e he to live ten thousand more, would 
be the same thing he is at present. 

6 Were a human soul thus at a stand in her accomplish' 
inents ; ^ere her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of 
fartlicr enlargements ; I could imagine she might fall away in- 
&<cnsibly, and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But 
can we believe a thinkuig being, that is in a perpetual progress 
of improvement, and travelling on from perfectioH to perfec- 
tion, after having just looked abroad into the works of her 
Creator, and made a few discoveries of his infinite goodness^ 
wisdom, and power, must perish at her first setting out, and 
in the very beginning of her inquiries 1 

7 Man, considered only in his present state, seems sent 
iiito tlie world merely to propagate his kind. He provides 
himself with a successor, and immediately quits his post to 
make room for bun. He does not seem born to ei^joy life^ 
but to deliver it down to others. This is not surprising to 
consider in animals, which are formed for our use, and which 
can finish their business in a short life. 

6 The sUk-worm, after h:iving spun her task, lays hei^ 
eggs and dies. But a man cannot take in his full measure 
of knowledge, hatr not time to subdue his passions, establisiv 
his soul in virtue, and come to the perfection of his na- 
tui-c, before he is hurried off the stage. Would an infinitely 
wise Being make such glorious creatures for so mean a pur- 
pose ? Can he delight in the production of such abortive in- 
telligences, such short-lived reasonable beings? Would he 
give us talents that are not to be exerted ? capacities that are 
never to be gratified? 

* 9 How can we find tliat wisdom which shines through all 

his works, in the formation of man, without looking on thh 

'ivorld as only a nursery for the nejft ; and without believing 

/Aat t}je £ieveral generations of rational creatures, which rise 

//// a/id disapnesLV m such quick 8UCcess\oi\s, ^e otdv to ve-^ 

^'cJ^e meir &fst ruyift^ond of ex&fci\c<i Y^cx^, vi\t^ vv^^<ix\M^t^*, 
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to be transplanted into a more friendly climate, where they 
may spreati and flourish to all eternity ? 

10 There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and tri- 
umphant consideration in religion, tlian this of the perpetuid 
progress which the soid makes towards the perfection of its 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To look 
upon the soul as going on from strength to strength; to con- 
sider that she is to shine for ever w- ith new accessions of e:low 
ry, and brighten to all eternity; tliat she will be still adding 
virtue tJO virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; carries in it 
something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is 
natural to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect 
pleasing to God himself, to see his creation for ever beautify- 
ing in his eyes; and drawing nearer to him, by greater de- 
grees of resemblance. 

11 Methinks tliis single consideration of the progress of a 
finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extinguish all 
envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in superior. That 
cherub, which now ap|>ear3 ns a god to a human soul, knows 
very well that the periml will come about in eternity, when 
the human soul shall be as perfect as he himself now is ; naj', 
when she shall look down upon that degree of perfection as 
much as she now falls short of it. It is true, the higher na- 
ture stiil advances, and by that means preserves his distance 
and superiority in the scale of being ; yet he knows that, 
liow high soever the station is of which he stands possessed 
at present, the inferior nature will, at length, mount up to 
it, and shine forth m the same degree of glory. 

12 WRh what astonishment and veneration, may we look 
Into our own souls, where there ai*e such hidden stores of vir- 
tue and knowledge, such inexhausted sources of perfection ! 
We know not yet what we shall be; nor will it ever enter into 

' the heart of man, to conceive the glory tliat will be always in 
reserve for him. The soul, considered with its Creator, is 
like one of those mathematical lines, that may draw nearer 
to another for all eternity, without a possibility of touching it : 

al can tliere be a thought so transporting, as to consider our- 
ves in these perpetual approaches to him, who is the stand- 
. ard not only of perfection, but of happiness! at^dison. 
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CHAPTER V, 
DflSCMIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The Seasons, 

AMONG the g^Tp^l blessings and wonders of th.e creation^ 
may be classed the regularities of times, and seasons. Iran 
mediately afler the flood, the sacred promise was made to 
man, that seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, summer 
and winter, day and night, should contiinie to the very end 
of all things. Accordingly, in obedience to that promise, 
the rotation is constantly presenting us with some useful and 
agreeable alteration ; and all the pleasing novelty of life 
arises from these natural changes ; nor are we less indebted 
to them for many of its solid comforts. 

2 It has been frequently the task of the moralist and poet« 
to mark, in polished periods, the particular charms and con-i 
veniences of every change; and, indeed^ such discriminate 
observations upon natural variety, cannot be undelightful ; 
since the blessing which every mouth brings along wiSi it, is 
a fresh instance of the wisdon^ and bounty of that Providence, 
which regulates the glories of the year. We glow as we 
pontemplate ; we feel a propensity to adore, whilst we enjoy. 

3 In the time of seed-lowing, it is the season of confidejice : 
the grain which the husbandman trusts to the bosom of the 
earth, shall, haply, yield its seven-fold rewards. Spring 
presents us with a scene of lively expectation* That which 
was before sown, begins now to discover signs of successful 
vegetation. The labourer ob^rves the change, and antici-? 
pates the harvest; h^ watches the progress of nature, and 
smUes at her influence ; while tlie man of contemplation 
walks forth with the evening, amidst the fi^agrance of flou- 
ers, and promises of plenty; npr returns to his cottage till 
daikness closes the scene upon his eye. Then cometh the 
harvest, ^hen th^ large wish is satisfied, and the granaries ^j( 
nature are loaded with the ipeans of life, even to a luxury 
pf abiuidance. 

4 The powers of langus^ are unequal to the descriptioa 
of this happy season. I(, is the carnival of nature : sun and 
shade, coolness and qpiSetude, cheerfulness and melody, 

/ove and gratitudfff unite to render every scene of summer 
^eh'^btfuJ. The Mvf^askoi light anA Aiwcktxes^s^SB oivsi ^l 'Qm^ 
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kindest efforts of Omnipotent Wisdom. Day and night 
yield us contrary blessini^s ; and, at the same time, assist 
each other, by giving fresji lustre to tlie delights of* both. 
Amidst the glare of day, and buslle of life, how could we 
sleep ? Amidst the gloom of darkness, how could we labour? 
5 How wise, how benignant, tlien, is the proper division ! 
The hours of light are adapted to aotivity ; and those of 
daikness, to rest. Ere the day is passed, exercise and na- 
ture prepare us for the pillow ; and by the time that the 
moning returns, we are again able to meet it with a smile. 
Thus, every season has a charm peculiar to itself; and every 
moment affords some Interesting innovation. melmoth. 

SECTION II. 

27ie. Caiaract af Niagara^ in ^arlh Anienca^ 

THIS amazing fall of water is made by the river St. Law- 
rence, in Its passage from lakt- Eric into the lake Ontario, 
The St. Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in the world ; 
and 3ret the whole of its waters' is discharged in this place, 
by a fail of a hundred and fif^y feet perpendicular* It is not 
easy to bring the imagination to correspond to the gi^eatness 
of Uie scene. 

2 A river extremely deep and rapid, and tliat serves to 
drain the waters of almost all North America into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, is here poui'ed precipitately down a ledge of rocks, 
that rises like a wall, across the whole bed of its stream. 
The river, a little above, is near three, quarters of a mile 
broad ; and the rocks, where it grows nai-rawer, are four 
hundred yards over. 

3 Thehr directk>n is not straight across, but hollowing hi- 
wards like a horse-shoe : so that the cataract, which bends to 
tlie shape of the obstacle, rounding inwards, presents a kind 
of theatre, the most ti^mendaus in nature. Just in tlie mid^ 
die of tills circular wal| of waters, a little island, that has 
braved the fury of the current, presents one of its points, s|nd 
divkles the stream at top into two parts; but they unite again 
long before they reach the bottom. 

4 The noise of the fall is heard at the distance of several 
Iea«:ues: and the fury of the ^vaters, at the termination of 
their fall, is. inconceivable. The- dashhig produces a mist,^ 
that rises to the very clouds; and which forms a most !)€an- 
iiful rainbow, when the sun shines. It will be readily mx^^ 
pospfL tliRt such a c^t^wact entirely 4?9^vw:^^^ \v"arfv^^^^<^V 
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(he stream ; and yet some Indians, in their caii^8» as it is 
said, have ventured down it vdth. safety.^ golvsmith. 

SECTION m. 

The Graito of ^tiparos. 

OF all the suhterraneous cayems now known, the grotto, 
of Antiparos is the niOBt remarlable, as well for its extent, 
as for the heanty of its sparry incrustations. This celebrated 
cavern was first explored by on^ Magni, an Italian traic^ller^, 
about one hundred years ago^ at Antiparos, fm incon^era* 
ble island of the Archipelago^ 

2 << Having been informed,^ says he, <*by the natives of 
Pares, that, in the little island of Antiparos, whicli lies about 
two miles from the former, a gigantic statue was to be se^n 
^t the mputh of a oa\rem in that place it was resolved that 
we (the French consul and himself) should pay it a visit. In 
pursuance of this resolution, after we had landed on the 
island, and walked about fojr miles through the midst of 
beautiful plains, and sloping woodlands, we at length came 
to a little hill, on the side of which yawned a most homd 
cavern, which, by its gloom, at first struck us with terror, 
and almost repressed curiosity. 

3 Recovering the first surprise, however, we entered 
boldly, and had not proceeded above twenty paces, when 
the supposed statue of the giant presented itself to our view, 
We quickly perceived, that what the ignorant natives had 
been terrified at as a giant, was-nothing more than a sparry 
concretion, formed by the water dropping from the roof of 
tlie cave, and by degrees hardening into a figure, whicl\ their 
fears had formed into a monster. 

4 Incited by this extraordinary appearanpe, we were in- 
duced to proceed still further, in quest of new adventures in 
tills subterranean abode. As we proc£^ed, new wonders of- 
fei*ed themselves; the spars, formed^jl k p trees and shrubs^ 
presented a kind of petrified grove ; JKe white, some green ; 
and all receding in due perspective. ^Tliey struck us with tiie 
more amazement, as we knew them to be mere productions 
of nature, who, hitherto in solitude, had, in her playful mo- 
ments, dressed the scene, as if for her own amusement." 

- * This venturing down in safety^ is 8 report, bearing upon its fVont its o^ refata- 

tion : that It ever sboiild liave fbund a place in the brain or the book of tlie elegant 

J?Morian, is ft matter ot* surprisn. Canoes and other vessels, with passengers, fti^y 

///deet/, fiomeUmcB unfortunately draws down the awful declivity, but seldom a vear 

iage of either in tnrer a fker irards soea. The sturdy xnoTjiutaltv o«X, «a<\ \\\^ Vwcclnc 

/wo*, f'neqitejnly take the efe^erau Uap, and f^T«veT AwuvVi^^^^ 
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5 '^ We had aa yet seen but a few of the wonders of the 
place ; and we were introduced only into the portico of thia 
amazing temple. In one comer of this half illuminated re- 
cess, there appeared an opening of about three feet wide, 
which seemed to lead to a place totally daiic, and which on^ 
of the natives assured us contained nothing more than a reser- 
Foir of water. Upon this information, we made an experi- 
inent, by throwing down some stones, whieh rumbling along 
the aides of the descent for some time, the sound seemed at 
last quashed in a bed of water. • 

6 in order, howefer, to be more certain, we sent in a Le- 
lantine mariner, who, by the promise of a good reward, 
ventured, with a flambeau in his hand, into this narrow aper- 
ture. After continuing within it for about a quar^r of an 
hour, he returned, bearing in his hand some beautiful pieces 
of white spar, which art could neither equal nor imitate,— 
Upon being informed by him that the place was full of these 
beautiful incrustations, I ventured in with him, about fifty 
paces, anxiously and cautiously descending, by a steep and 
dangerous way* 

7 Findillgy however, that we came to a precipice whidi 
)ed into a spacious amphitheatre, (if I may so call it,) still 

I deeper than any other part, we returned, and being provided 
with a ladder, flambeau, and other things to expedite our de- 
scent, ouv whole company, man by man, ventured into the 
$}anie opening; and, descending one after another, we at 
last saw ourselves all together in the most magnificent part of 
the cavero." 

SECTION IV. 

The Grotto of Antipar'osy continued. 

^' OUR candles being now all lighted up, and the whole 
place completely illuminated, never could the eye be pre- 
sented with a more glittering, or a more magnificent scene. 
The whole roof hung with solid icicles, transparent as glass, 
yet solid as marble. The eye could scarcely reach the lofty 
and noble ceiling; the sides were regularly formed with 
spars; and the whole presented the idea of a magnificent 
theatre, illuminated with an immense pro(psion of lights. 
- a The floor consisted of solid marble ; and, in several 
places, magnificent columns, thrones, altars, and other ob- 
jects, appeared, as if nature had designed to mock the curi- 
.ositiee of wt, Our voices, upon speaking oc aua^tig;^ V(ev^ 
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redoubled to an astonishing loudness ; and upon the filing of , 
a (;un, the noise and reverberations were almost deafening. 

3 In the midst of tliis grand amphitheatre rose a concretion 
of about fifteen feet high, that, in some measure, resembled an , 
altar ; from which, taking the hint, we caused mass to be 
celebrated there. The beautiful columns that shot up round 
the altar, appeared like candlesticks ; and many other natural 
objectg represented the customary ornaments of tins rite. 

4 Below even this spacious grotto, there seemed anodicr 
cavern ; down which I ventured with my former mariner, 
and descended about fifty paces by meaa^ of a rope. I at last 
arrived at a small spot of level ground/ where the bottom 
appeared different from that of the amphitheatre, being coi^- 
posed of soil clay, yielding to the pressure, and into which I. 
thrust a stick to the depth of six feet. In this, however, as' 
above, numbers of the most beautiful crystals were formed; 
one of which, in particular, resembled a table. 

6 Upon our egress from this amazing cavern, we perceived 
a Greek inscription upon a rock at the mouth, but so oblitenK 
ted by time, tiiat we could not read it distinctiy. It seemed 
to import, that one Antipater, in the time of Alexandei:, had ' 
come hither ) but whetner he penetrated into the depths of 
the cavern, he does not think fit to inform u3.'* — This account 
of so beautiful end striking a scene, may serve to give us some 
idea of the subterraneous wonders of nature. goldsmith^ 

SECTION V. 

Earthquake at Catanea, 

ONE of the earthquakes most particularly described in his- j 
tory, is that which happened in the year 1693; the damages 
of which were chiefly felt in Sicily, but its motiost. was p««r- 
ceived in Germany, France, and England. It extended to 
a circumference of two thousand six hundred leagues ; chiefly , 
affecting the sea coasts, and great rivers ; more perceivable 1 
also upon the mountains than in the valleys. 

2 Its motions were so rapid, that persons who lay at their 
length, were tossed from side to side, as upon a rolling bil- 
low. The walls were dashed from their fbimdations ; and 
no fewer than fif\^^-four cities, with an incredible number of 
villages, were either destroyed or greatly damaged. Thaf. 
city of Catanea, in particular, was utterly overthrow». A 
traveller who vras on his way thither, perceived, at the dis-. 
lance of afffi^ miles, a bhck clcvwd, Uke wvQ;Vvt, l\?kT\^lng oreh 
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The sea, s^ of a sudden, began to roar ; mount iEtna, 
d forth great spires of flame ; and soon after a shock 
j, with a noise as if all the artillery in the world had been 
e discharged. Our traveller being obliged to alight in- 
Y^ felt himself raised a foot from the ground; ai^d 
^ his eyes to the city, he with amazement saw nothing 
thick cloud of dust in the air. 

!lie birds flew about astonished ; the sun was darkened; 
lasts ran howling from the hills ; and although the shock 
ot continue above three nj^iijiutes, yet nearly nmeteen 
ind of the inhabitants of Stcily, perished in the rulnsu. 
jea, to which oity the describer was travelling, seemed 
incipal scene of ruin; its place only was to be found ; 
Qt a footstep of its fonner magnificence was to be seen 

ning. GOLDSMITH. 

SECTION VI. 

Crtalion^ 

the progress of the Divine works and government, 
arrived a period in which this earth was to be called 
ustence. When the siffl[ial moment, predestined from 
smity, was come, the Deity arose in his might, and, 
I word, created the world, \Miat an illustrious mo- 
was that, when, from non-existence, there sprang at 
iato being, this mighty globe, on which so many mil- 
of creatures now dwell ! 

^0 preparatory measures were required. No long cir- 
r means was employed. '< He spake ; and it was done : 
nmanded ; and it stood fast. The earth was at first 
at form, and void ; and darkness was on the face of 
eep." The Almighty surveyed the dark abyss; and 
bounds to the several divisions of nature. He said, 
there be light; and there was light." 
Then appeared the sea, aiid the dry land. The moun-» 
rose ; and the rivers flowed. The sim and moon, 
their course in the skies. Herbs and plants clothed 
round. The air, tlie earth, and the waters, were 

with their respective inhabitants. At last, man was 
afler the image of God. 

le appeared, walking with countenance erect; and re- 
Ihis Creator's benediction, as the Lord of this new world. 
Almighty beheld his work when it was finished,, and 
unced it good. Superior beings saw with wonder, this 
ccession of existence. <* The morning stars sang to« 
; and all the sons of God, s\io\xlfe4WV^l^'* — ^vws^x 
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SECTION VIL 

Charity. 

CHARITY IS the same with benevolence or love ; ant 
Is the term unifonnly employed in the New Testament, U 
denote all the good affections which we ought to bear towardi 
one another. It consists not in speculative ideas of general 
benevolence, floating in the head, and leaving the heart, as 
speculations too often do, untouched and cold. Neither ie 
it confined to that indolent '^od nature, which makes us rest 
satisfied with being free fi^m inveterate, malice or ill-will tc 
our fiellow-creatures, i^-ithout promptiiig \u to be of service 
to any. *^ 

2 True charity is an active principle. It is not properly 
a single virtue ; but a disposition residing in the heart, as a 
fountain whence all the virtues of benignity, candour, for- 
bearance, generosity, compassion, and liberality flow, aa 
cso many native stireams. ^From general good-will to all, it 
extends its influence particularly to those with whom we 
stand in nearest connexion, and who are directly within the 
sphere of our good offices. 

3 From the country or community to wlilch we belong, 
Ht descends to the smaller associations of neighbourhood, re- 
lations, and friends ; and spreads itself over Sbe whole circle 
of social and domestic life. I mean not that it imports a pro^ 
miscuous undistinguished affection, which gives every man aa 
^qual title to our love. Charity, if we should endeavour to 
carry it po far, would be rendered an impractiq^ble virtue ; 
and would resolve itself into mere words, without affecting 
the heart. 

4 True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the disf 
tinction between good and bad men; nor to warm our hearts 
equally to those who befriend, and those who injure us. It 
reserves our esteem for good men, and our complacencji 
for our friends. Towards our enemies it inspires forgive- 
ness, humanity, and a solicitude for their welfare. It 
breathes universal candour, and liberality of sentiment. It 
forms gentleness of temper, and dictates affability of manners. 

5 It prompts corresponding sympathies with them who re- 
joice, and them who weep. It teaches us to slight and de- 
spise no man. Charity is the comforter of the afflicted, the 
protector of the oppressed, the reconciler of differences, the 

j'ntercessor.for offenders. It is faithfulness in the friend, 
public spirit l^ the magistrate, ec\Anty mv^ \«^N\«tir^, Vft. \1» 
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I judge) ^moderation in the sovereign, and loyalty in the sub- 

i jectk 

6 In parents, it is care and attention ; in children, it is 
reverence and submission. In a word, it is the soul of social 
life. It 13 the sun that enlivens and cheers the abodes of 

imen. It is '< like the dew of Hermon," says the Psalmist, 
^aiid the dew that descended on the mountains of Zion, 
where the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for ever- 
more." BLAIR, 

SECTION VIIL 

PrOBp6niy tsr rtdaubled ia a good Man^ 

NONE but the temperate, the regular, and the virtuous; 
Icnow how to enjoy prosperity. They bring to its comforts 
file manly relish of a sound uncorrupted mind. They stop 
tt the proper point, before the enjoyment degenerates into dis- 
gust, and pleasure is converted into pain. They are stran- 
gera to those complaints which flow from spleen, caprice, and 
ul the fantastical distresses of a vitiated mind. While riotous 
indulgence enervates both the body and tlie mind^ purity 
And virtue heighten aQ the powers of human fruition. 

2 Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no sharc^ 
The selfish gratifications of the bad, are both narrow in their 
circle, and short in their duration, ti^ut prosperity is re- 
doubled to a good man, by his generous use of it. It is re- 

. .fleeted back upon him from every one whom he makes hap- 
\hji to the intercourse of domestic affection, in the attach- 
Jnnent of friends, the gratitude of dependants, the esteem and 

good-will^ all who know him, he sees blessings multiplied 

round him, on every side. 

3 "When the ear heard m6, then it blessed me ; and when 
the eye saw me, it gave witness to me : because I delivered 
the pdOT that cried, the fatherless, and lum that had none 

\ to help him^ The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
' came upon me, and I caused the widow's hestrt to sing with 
I joy. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame : 
' I was a frtiier to the poor; and the cause which I knew not, 
I searched out." 

4 Thus, while the righteous man flourishes like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, he brings forth also his fruit 
in its season : and that fruit he brings forth, not for himself 
alone. He flourishes, not like a tree in some sofitary desert 
which scatters its blossoms to the wind, and eommunicate^i 
neither fiiiit nor shade to any living Uuu;^-, but like a triie lit 
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the midst of an inhabited country, which to some affords 
friendly shelter, to others fruit ; which is not only adtnired 
by all for its beauty ; but blessed by the traveller for the shade^ 
and by the hungry for thei sustenance it hath given, olah^ 

SECTION IX. 

On the beauties of the Psalm. 

GrREATNESS confers no exeinption from the cares and 
sorrows of life ; its share of them frequently bears a me^ 
lancholy proportion to its exaltation. This die monarch of 
Israel expeHenced. He sought in piety, that peace which 
he could not find in empire ; and alleviated the disquietude^ 
of state, with the exercise of devotion. His invaluable 
Psaims convey those comforts to others whidh they affolxled 
to hhnself. 

2 Composed upon particular occasions, yet designed fot 
general use ; delivered out as services for Israelites under th^ 
Law, yet no less adapted to thcf circumstances of Christian^ 
under the Gospel ; they present reli^on to us in the most 
engaging ^ress; communicating truths whidb philosophy 
could never investigate, in a style whidh poetry can never eqiial ^' 
while history is made the vehicle of prophecy, and creation 
lends all its charms to paint the glories of redemption. 

3 Calculated alike to profit and to please, they inform the 
understanding, elevate the affections, and enteruin Ch6 ima^ 
gination. Indited under the influence of him^ to whom alt \ 
hearts are known, and all events foreknown, they suit man^i 
kind in all situations; grateful as the manna T^hiclv descenc^-* 
ed from above, and conformed itself to every palate; 

4 The fairest productions of human ^vit, aftei' a few peru- 
sals, like gathered flowers, wither in our hands, and lose their 
fragrancy; but these unfading plants of paradise become, aS^ 
tve are accustomed to them, still more and more beautiful ; 
their bloom appears to be daily heightened ; fresh odours are« 
emitted, and new sweets extracted from them. He who has 
once tasted th^ir excellences, will desire to taste them again} 
and h6 who tastes them oftenest, will relish them blSttt^ 

5 And now, could the author flatter himself, that any one 
would take half the pleasure in reading his work, which he 
has taken in writing it, he would not fear the loss of his la- 
bouF* The employment detached him from the bustie and 

Imnj of life, the din of politics, and l\ie Tio\ae o^ ^cJ^'^ * "S ^sxsv* 

^^ and vexakon flew away for a season •, c«c^ m^ ^JaQjKv^i. 

fifcie came not jiear his dweUmg, He> «xose, ^t^V ^ ^ 
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morning) to his task ; the silence of the night invited him to 
pursue it ; and he can truly saj, that food and rest were not 
preferred before it. 

6 Every psalm improved infinitely upon lltli acquaintance 
with it, and no one gave him uneasiness but the last ; for then 
he grieved that his work was done. Happier hours tiian those 
which have been spent in these meditations on the songs of 
Sion, he never expects to see in this world. Very pleasantly 
did they pass ; they moved smoothly and swiftly along : for 
when thus engaged, he counted no time. They are gone, 
bat they have left a relish and a fragrance upon the mind ; 
And the remembrance of them is sweet. horne. 

SECTION X. 

Character o/Altret)^ king of England. 

THE merit of this prince^ both in private and public 
life, may, with advantage, be set in oppositioi to that of any 
monarch or citizen, which the annals of any age^ or any na- 
tion, can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be the com- 
plete model of that perfect character, which, under the de- 
nomination of a sage or wise man, the philosophers have 
been fond of delineating, rather a3 a fiction of their imagina* 
tion, than in hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice ; so 
happily Were all his virtues tempered together; so justly 
were diey blended ; and so powerfully did each prevent the 
other from exceeding its proper bounds. 

2 He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirit 
with the coolest moderation ; the most obstinate perseverance 
with the easiest flexibility ; the most severe justice with the 
greatest lenity ; the greatest rigour in command, with the 
greatest affability of deportment ; the highest capacity and in* 
clination for science, with the most shining talents for action. 

3 Nature, also, as if desirous that so bright a production of 
her skill should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed on him 
all bodily accomplishments ; vigour of limbs, dignity of shape 
and air^ and a pleasant, engaging, and open countenance. By 
living VI that barbarous age, he was deprived of historians 
worthy% transmit his fame to posterity ; and we wish to see 
him delineated in more lively colours, and with more particu- 
lar strokes, that we might at least perceive some of those 
small specks and blemishes from which, as a man, it is im- 
possible he could be entirely exempted. hume. 

H 
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SECTION XL 

Character of Queen Elizabeth* 

There m few personages in history, who hare be^ii 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation df 
friends, than Queen Elizabeth; and yet there scarcely is 
any whose reputation has been more certainly determined by 
the unanimous consent of posterity. The unusual length of 
her administration, and the strong features of her character, 
were able to overcome all prejudices ; and-, obliging h^ de^ 
tractors to abate much of Uieir invectives, and her admirers 
somewhat of their panegyrics, have, at last, in spite of poli- 
tical factions, and what is more, of religious animosities, 
produced a uniform judgineril with regard to her conduct. 

2 Her vigour, her constancy, her magnauiniity, her pene- 
tration, vigilance, and addresa. are allowed to merit the high- 
est praises; and appear not to have been surpassed by any per- 
son who ever filled a throne : a conduct less rigorous, less im- 
perious, more sincere, more indulgent to her people, would 
have been requisite to form a perfect character. By the force 
of h^ mind, she controlled all her more active, and stronger' 
qualities, and prevented them from running into excess. 

3 Her heroism was exempted from all temerity ; her fru- 
gality from avarice ; her friendship from partiality ; her 
enterprise from turbulency and a vain ambition. She guard- 
ed not herself, with equal care, or equal success, from less 
infirmities ; the rivalship of beauty, the desire of admuratlon, ■ 
the jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger. | 

4 Her singular talents for government, were founded- 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with 
a great command over herself, she soon obtained an uncon- 
trolled ascendancy over the people. Few sovereigns of Eng- 
land succeeded to the throne in more difficult circumstances ; 
and none ever conducted the government with so umTorm 
success and felicity. 

5 Though' unacquainted with the practice of toleration, 
th.i) true secret for managing religious factions, she reserved 
lier people, by her superibr prudence, from those cimfusions 
ill which theological controversy had involved all the neigh- 
bouring nations ; and though her enemies were the most 
7>owerful princes of Europe, the most active, the most en- 

terprizing, the least scilipulous, she waa Sible, b^ her vigour, 
^o make deep impresmons on tiieir stale •, \veT onsxl ^c^'^\\k^'^ 
'^eaaivbile remahuDg untouched and uIi\^cv^^^Te<\• 
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6 The wise ministers and brave men who flourished du- 
riiig her reign, share the praise of her success ; but instead 
of lessening tlie applause due to her, they make great addi- 
tion to it. They owed, all of them, their advancement to 
ber choice ; t]iey were supported by her constancy ; and, 
with all their ability, they were never able to acquire an un- 
due ascendancy over her. 

7 In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, she remain- 
ed equally mistress. The force of the tender passions was 
great over her ; but tlie force of her mind was still superior; 
and the combat which her victory visibly cost her, serves only 
to display the firmness of her resolution, and the loftiness of 
her ambitious sentiments. 

8 The fame of this princess, though it has surmounted the 
prejudices both of faction and of bigotiy, yet lies still exposed 
to another prejudice, which is more durable, because more 
natural ; and wliich, according to the different views in 
which we survey her, is capable either of exalting beyond 
measure, or diminishing the lusti'e of her character. This 
prejudice is founded on the consideration of her sex. 

9 Whei^ we contemplate her as a woman, we are- Apt to 
be struck with the highest admiration of her qualities and ex- 
tensive capacity; but we are also apt to require some more 
fioftness of disposition, some greatep lenity of temper, some 
of those amiable weaknesses by which her sex is distinguish- 
ed. But the true method of estimating her merit, is to lay 

I aside all these considerations, and to consider her merely as 
a rational being, placed in authority, and intrusted with the 
government of mankind. hu^£« 

SECTION XII. 

TJie slavery of Vice, 

THE slavery produced by vice appears in the depend- 
ence under which it brings the sinner, to circumstances of 
external fortune. One of the favourite characters of liber- 
ty, is the independence it bestows. He who is tnily a free- 
man, ti above all servile compliainces, and al)ject subjection. 
He is able to rest upon hiniself ; and while he regards his 
superiors with proper deference, neither debases himself by 
cringing to them, nor is tempted to purchase their favour 
by dishonourable means. But the sinner has forfeited every 
privilege of this nature. 
2 His passions and habits rendw YvVm ^w ^^^vsXfc ^«^j«»^ 
MJit on the world, and the world's tdxowY % <xcv "^\^ >kcsr^^ 
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goods of fortune, and the fickle humours of meh^ For it h 
by these he subsists, and among these his happiness is 
sought ; according as his passions determine him to pursue 
pleasures, riches, or preferments. Having no fund within 
himself whence to draw enjoyment, his only resource is in 
things %vithout. His hopes and fears all hang upon the 
world. He partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and is moved and 
shaken by every wind of fortune. This is to be, in the 
strictest sense, a slave to the world. 

3 Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the 
mmd principles of noble independence. '' The upright man 
is satisfied from himself.^' He despises not the advantages 
of fortune, but he centres not his happiness in them. With 
a moderate share of them he can be contented ; and con- 
tentment is felicity, Happy in his own integrity, conscious 
of the esteem of good men, reposing firm trust in the provi- 
dence, and the promises of God, he is exempted from ser- 
vile dependence on other things. 

4 He can wrap himself up in a good conscience, and look 
forward^ without terror, to the change of the world. Let 
all tilllgs fluctuate around him as they please, he believes 
that, by the Divine ordination, they shall be made to work to- 
gether in the issue for his good : and, therefore, having much 
to hope from God, and little to fear from the world, he can 
be easy in every state. One who possesses within himself 
such an establishment of mind, is truly free, 

5 But shall I call that man free, who has nothing that is his i 
own, no property assured ; whose very heart b not his own, , • 
but rendered the appendage of external things, and the sport 
of fortune t Is that man free, let his outward condition be 
ever so splendid, whom his imperious passions detain at 
their call, whom they send forth at their pleasure, to drudge 
and toil, and to beg his only enjoyment from the casualties 
of the world ? 

6 Is he free, who must flatter and lie to compass his ends ; 
who must bear with this man's caprice, and that man's 
scorn ; must profess friendship where he hates, and respect 
where he contemns ; who is not at liberty to appear in his 
own colours, nor to speak his own sentiments ; who dares 
not be honest, lest he should be poor 1 

7 Believe it, no chains bind so hard, no fetters are so hea- 
•7> as those which fasten the corrupted Yveasl \.o ^Q^a \x^<d5^<^ 

rous world; fio dependenciB is more coivtetwgltj^^fe ^Js^'k^- ^^ 
mtfer jvhich the voluptuous, the covetous, ot nXx^ «aM\J^w\av 
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man, lies to the means of pleasure, gain, or power. Yet 
this is the boasted liberty which vice promises, as the recom- 
pense of setting us free from the salutary restrsdnts of virtue. 

' SECTION XIII. 

The man of Tntegrilij, 

IT will not take much time to delineate the character of 
the man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and 
easily understood. He is one who makes it his constant rule 
to follow the road of duty, according as the word of God, and 
the voice of his conscience, point it out to him. He is not 
guided merely by affections, which may sometimes give the 
colour of virtue to a loose and unstable character. 

2 The upright man is guided by a fixed principle of mind, 
which determines him to esteem nothing but what is honoura- 
ble ; and to abhor whatever is base or unworthy, in moral con- 
duct. Hence we find him ever the same ; at all times,*the trusty 
friend, the aflectionate relation, the conscientious man of biv- 
siness, the pious worshipper, the public spirited citiztt|^ 

3 He assumes no borrowed appearance. He 4lks no 
mask to cover him : for he acts no studied part ; but he is in- 
deed what he appears to be, full of truth, candour and hu- 
manity. Jn all his piursuits, he knows no path but the fan* 
and direct one ; and would much rather faH of success, than 
attain it by reproachful means. 

4 He never siiows us a smiling countenance, while he me- 
ditates evil against us in his heart. He never praises us 
among our friends ; and then joins in traducing us among our 
enemies. We shall never find one part of his eliaracter at 
variance with another. In his manners, he is simple and unafV 
fected ; in all his proceedings, open and consistent.— -blair. 

SECTION XIV. 

Gentleness, 

I BEGIN with distinguishing true gentleness from passive 
lameness of sph'it, and from unlimited compUance with the 
mannei*s of others. That passive tameness, which submits, 
without opposition, to every encroachment of the violent and 
assunnng, forms no part of christian duty; but, on the con* 
trary, is destructive of general ha^T^livea'a -a^cvd Ok^d^^. Tbai. 
unlimited complaisance, whicYi on e^ev^ cjc.^"as\ft\v^^'^^>«^'^^ 
tbe opiniop» aniji manners of o\!i[\eTa,\a ^vii-jyx Ito^sw \ifev^s5 
virtiw, that it h itself a vice, aivd l\\e \i«ce\i\. ^^ ^"^^"i ^'''^' 
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2 It overthrows all steadiness of principle ; and produces 
that sinful conformity with the world, which tsdnts the whole 
character. In the present corrupted state of human manners, 
always to assent, and to comply, is the very worst maxim we 
can adopt. It is impossihle to support the purity and dig- 
nity of christian morals, without opposing the world on vari- 
ous occasions, even though wc should stand alone. 

3 That gentleness therefore which belongs to virtue, is to 
be carefully distinguished from the mean spirit of cowardbs, and 
the fawning assent of sycophants. It renounces no just right 
from fear. It gives up no important truth from flattery. It 
is indeed not only consistent with a fhm mind, but it necessarily 
requires a manly spirit, and a fixed principle, in order to give 
it any real value. Upon this solid ground only, the polish of 
gentleness can with advantage be superinduced. 

4 It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard for 
virtjie and truth, but to harshness and severity, to pride and 
arrogance, to violence and oppression. It is properly, that 
part of the great virtue of charity, which makes us unwUling 
to gu|ypain to any of our brethren. Compassion prompts us 
to reime their wants. Forbearance prevents us from retalia- 
ting their injuries. Meekness restrains our angry passions ; 
candour, our severe judgments. 

5 Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in^our man- 
ners; and by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to 
alleviate tlie burden of common misery. Its office, therefore, 
is extensive. It is not, like some other virtues, called forth 
only on peculiar emergencies ; but it is continually in action, 
when we are engaged in intercourse with men. It ought to 
foriia our address, to regulate our speech, and to diffuse itself 
over our whole behaviour. 

6 We must not, however, confound this gentle " wisdom 
which is from above," with that artificial courtesy, that studied 
smoothness of manners, which is learned in the school of the 
world. Such ajccomplishments, the most frivolous and empty 
may possess. Too oflen they are employed by the artful, as 
a snare ; too often affected by the hard and unfeeling, as a 
cover to the baseness of their minds. We cannot, at the same 
time, avoid observing the homage, which, even in such in- 
stances, the world is constrained to pay to virtue. 

T In order to render society agreeable, it \a ^oxmd T\ftce^«w:^ 
^ a^^nie sowewhs^, that may at levxat carry \\s "a.^^^-ax'a.ivc.^. 
^mae js the universal charm. Even its sYi^dovi \a ccsv«\fe^, 
^^n the siibststnce is wanting. TY\e \m\UN)voTv oi \\a l^vro 
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V 
1ms been reduced into an art ; and in the commerce of lifei 

the first study of all who would either gain the esteem, or 

win the hearts of others, is to learn the speech, and to adopt 

tlie manners, q{ candour, gentleness, and humanity. 

8 But that gentleness which is the characteristic of a good 
man, has, like ev6ry other virtue, its seat in the heart ; and, 
let me add, nothing except what flows from the heart, can 
render even externsd manners truly pleasing. For no assumed 
behaviour can at all times hide the real character. In that 
unaflected civility which springs from a gentle mind, there is 
a charm infinitely more powerful, than in all the studied man- 
ners of the most fimshed courtier. 

9 True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe 
t to HIM who made us, and to the common nature of which we 
I all share. It arises from reflections on our own failings and 

tt'ants ; and from just views of the condition, and the duty of 
man. It is native feeling, heightened and improved by prin- 
ciple. It is the heart which easily relents ; which feels for 
every thing that is human; and is backward and slow to inflict 
the least wound. 

10 It is affable in its dress, and mUd iii its demeanour; ever 
f ready to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others ; breath- 

iDg habitual kindness towards friends, courtesy to strangers, 
long-suffering to enemies. It exercises authority with mode- 
ration ; administers reproof with tenderness ; confers favouYs 
with ease and modesty. It is unassuming in opinion, and 
' temperate in zeal. It contends not eagerly about trifles ; slow 
to contradict, ai)d still slower to blame ; but prompt to allay 
dissention, and restore peace. 

11 It neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the affaii"s, 
nor pries inquisitively into the secrets of others. It delights 
above all things to alleviate distress ; and, if it cannot dry up 
the falling tear, to soothe at least the grieving heart. Where 
It has not the power of being useful^ it is never burdensome. 
It seeks to please, rather than to shine and dazzle ; and con- 
ceals with care that superiority, either of talents or of rank, 
which is oppressive to those who are beneath it. 

12 In a word, it is that spirit, and that tenor of manners, 
which the gospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us, " to 
l)ear one another's burdens ; to rejoice with those who re- 
joice, mnd to weep with those who wee^\ I^^^k^^^^-^^^ ^»fc 
ids Bcighbour for his good ; to be \t\sid ^xA \&w^«t^'^'»sXR.^v 
to be pitii'ul and courteous ; to S^^oit ftie ^e-aJ^^ 'a.^A "^^^J 

patient towurds all men." "^^ ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Tnal and execution of the Earl of Strafford, who fell . 
sacrifice to the violejice of the times fi7i the reign of C a arle 
iJu First, 

THE earl of Strafford defended himself against the accu 
sations of the house of Commons, with all the presence o 
mind, judgment, and sagacity, that could be expected fron 
innocence and ability. His children were placed beside lam 
as he was thus defending his life, and the cause of his roya 
master. After he had, in a long and eloquent speech, de 
livered without premeditation, confuted all the accusations o 
his enemies, he thus drew to a conclusion. 

2 " But, my lords, I have troubled you too long : longe 
than I should have done, but for the sake of these dea 
plec^^ which a saint in heaven has left me." Upon this h< 
paused; dropped a tear; looked upon his children, and pro 
ceeded. — " What I forfeit for myself is a trifle ; that my indis 
cretions should reach my posterity, wounds me to the heart. 

3 Pardon my infiraiity. — Something I should have added 
but I am not able ; and therefore I let it pass. And now 
my lords, for myself, I have long been taught, that th( 
afflictions of this life are o^^aid by that eternal weight o! 
glory, which awaits the innocent. And so, my lords, even 
so, with the utmost tranquillity, I submit myself to yoiii 
jndgftient, whether that judgment be life or death: not mj 
will, but thine, God, be done !" 

4 His eloquence and innocence induced those judges tc 
pity who were the most zealous to condemn him. The 
idng himself went to the house of lords, and spoke for some 
time in his defence ; but the spirit of vengeance, which had 
been chained for eleven years, was now roused ; and nothing 
but his blood could give the people satisfaction. He was 
condemned by both houses of parliament ; and "nothing re- 
mained but for the king to give his consent to the bill of at- 

ttfjader, 

':# But in the ptesent commotions, \he cox®e,tA. c>^ tive kin^ 

frould very easily I^e dispensed witYv, «cuA. \sxa!o^ii<^\i\. ^'kw^'j 

^^^/2/ attend 1^, x.efwsSt^' Charles, \vovfC^«tf, ,w>Q ViN 

Strafford frp^Jeiig^l^sitated, r.nd seemed teVat^tovV^ Vf\ 
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every expedient to put off so dreadful an office, as that of 
signing the warrant for his execution. While he continued 
in this agitation of mind, and state of suspense, his douhts 
were at last silenced by an act of great magnanimity in the 
condemned lord. 

6 He received a letter from that unfortunate nobleman, 
desiring that his life might be made a sacrifice to obtain recon- 
ciliation between the king and the people ; adding, that he 
was prepared to die; and that to a willing mind, there could 
be no injury. This instance of noble generosity was but 
ill repaid oy his master, who complied with his request; He 
consented to sign the fatal bill by commission ; and Strafford 
was beheaded on Toa\ er-hill ; behaving with all that com- 
posed dignity of resolution, which was expected from his 
character. goldsmith. 

SECTION II. 

An eminent instance of true FoiWude. 

ALL who have been distinguished as servants of God, or 
benefactors of men; all who, in perilous situations, have 
acted their part with such honour as to render their names il- 
lustrious through succeeding ages, have been eminent for for- 
titude of mind. Of this we have one conspicuous example 
in the apostle Paul, whom it will be instructive for us to vieiv 
in a remarkable occurrence of his life. 

2 After having long acted as the apostle of the Gentilos, 
his mission called him to go to Jerusalem, where he knew 
tliat he was to encounter the utmost violence of his enemies. 

.Just before he set sail, he called together the elders of his 
■ favourite church at Ephesus ; and, in a pathetic speech, whirh 
does great honour to his character, gave them his last farf^- 
well. Deeply affected by their knowledge of the certain 
dangers to which he was exposing himself, all the asseii>l]3y 
were filled with distress, and melted into tears. 

3 The circumstances were such, as might have conveyed 
dejection even into a resolute mind; and would have totally 
overwhelmed the feeble. "They all wept sore, and fell on 
Paul's neck, and kissed hun ; sorrowing most of all tpr thf ? 
words which he spoke, that they should see his face no 
more." What were then the sentiments, what was the lan- 
guage, of this great and good m;in? Hear ,die words whick 
spoke bis £rm and unrlaunted mind. • ^ . 

4 ''Behold^ I go bound in the sipr&^ lo ^Senjsj^^soiTWw 
knowitig thf ttingTs that shall befaW me V\l^ \ w^ "^"^^^ "^ 
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Holy Spirit witncsseth in every city, saving, that bonds and 
afflicUons abide me. But none of these things move me ; 
neither count I my life dear to myself, so that I might finish 
my course with joy, and the ministry which I have received 
of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God." 

6 There was uttered the voice, there breathed the spirit, 
of a brave and virtuous man. Such a man knows not what 
It is to shrink from danger, when conscience points out his 
path. In that path he isi determined to walk, let the conse- 
quences be what they may. This was the magnanimous be-> 
haviour of that great apostle, when he had persecution ahd 
distress full in view. 

6 Attend now to tlie sentiments of the same excellent man, 
when the time of his last suffering approached ; and remark 
the majesty, and the ease, with which he looked on death., 
" I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. I l^|e fought the good fight. I have finished 
my course. I^Rfcre kept the faith. Henceforth there is. 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness." 

7 How many yearg of life does such a dying moment over-i 
balance ! Who would not choose, in this manner, to firo off 
the stage, with such a song of triumph in his mouth, rather 
than prolong his exi^tenceihrough a wretched old age, stain-« 
ed with sin and shame ? blair^ 

SECTION III. 

Tlie good Man^a comfort in Jijjlkiion. 

THE rehgion of Christ not only arms us with fortitude 
against the approach of evil; but, supposing evils to fall upon 
us with their heaviest pressure, it lightens the load, by many^ 
consolations to which others are strangers. While bad men 
trac^, in the calamities with which they are visited, the hand 
of an offended Sovereign, Christians are taught to view them 
as the well-intended chastisements of a merciful Father. 

2 They hear amiilst them, that still voice which a good 
ropscience brings to their ear : " Fear not, for I am with 
ttee ; be not dismayed, for I am thy God." They apply to 
themselves the comfortable promises with which the gospel 
abounds. They discover in these the happy issue decreed 
to their troubles ; asd wait with patience till Providence shall 
Jja^ accowplia6(d its great and good designs. 
^ Di the me^' time, devotion opeiv^ \,o \)tv«av \\a V^jkjs^^vV 
^Mi^f'ltoljr sanctuary; that sanictuaTy \tv YiVas^ \3iRfc -woivwv.^^s^^' 
f^arp Ss IteaJedfMd the weary mmd \s ?.\ y^?X,^V^\^ "0 
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cares of the world are forgotten, where its tumults are hush- 
ed, and its miseries disappear ; where greater objects open 
to buf tiew than any which the world presents; where a 
taore serene sky shines, and a «\veeter and calmer light beams 
On the afflicted heart. 

4 In those moments Of devotion, a pious.maii, pouring out 
Ids wants and sorrows to an Almighty Supporter, feels that 
he is not left solitary and forsaken in a vale of wo. God 
fe with him ; Christ and the Holy Spirit are with him ; and 
though he should be bereaved of every friend on earth, he 
can look up in heaven to a Friend that will never desert him. 

BLAIR. 

SECTION IV. 

j?Vi6 close of Life. 

WHEN we contemplate the close of life; tlie termination 

: of man's designs and hopes ; the silence that now reigns 

j among those who, a little while ago, were so busy, or so 

gay; who can avoid being touched with sensations at once 

awful and tender 1 What heart but then warms with the glow 

. I of humanity? In whose eye does not the tear gather, on re* 

■ roking the fate of passing and shdrt-lived man? 

I 2 Behold the poor maii, who lays down at last the burden 

I of his wearisome life. No more shall he groan under the 

I load of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear the insolent 

I calls of the master, from whom he received his scanty wages. 

I No more shall he be raised from needful slumber on his bed 
of straw, nor be hurried away from his homely meal, to un- 

i. dergo the repeated labours of the day. 

I 3 While his humble *gi^ve is preparing, and a few poor and 
fiecayed neighbours are carrying him thither, it is good for 

I lis to think, that this man too was our brother ; that for him 
the aged and destitute wife, and the need; children, now 

i weep ; that, neglected as he was by the world, he possessed, 
perhaps, both a sound understanding, and a worthy heart ; 
and is now carried by angels, to rest in Abraliam's bosom. 

4 At no great distance from him, the grave is opened to 
receive the rich and proud man. For, as it is said with em- 
phasis in the parable, " the rich man also died, and was bu- 
ried." He also died. His riches preveirted not his sharing 
the same fate with the poor man ; perhfipi, through luxury, 
they accelerated his doom. Then, indeed, " th^WAiraers 
go about the streets ;^^ and while, in aW ^^ wstt^^xAxsa^r 

ni£cence of wo, hU funeral is prepaTmg,\5^V%\^,Vax^'^^ 

to examine bis wilJ, are looking on on© ^acckSiOofet vi\^ ^^-^^s^a 
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eyes, and already beginning to dispute about the division o: 
his substance. 

5 One day, we see carried along, the coffin of the smiling 
infant ; the flower just nipped as it began to blossom in the 
parent's view ; and the next day, we behold the young man, 
or young woman, of blooming form and promlsiiig hopesj 
laid in an untimely grave. While the funeral is attended by 
a numerous unconcerned company, who are discoursing tc 
one another about the news of the day, or the ordinary affairs 
of life, let our thoughts rather follow to the house of mourn^ 
ing, and represent to themselves what is passing there* 

6. There we should see a disconsolate family, sitting in 
silent grief, thinking of the sad breach that is made in their lit- 
tle society ; and, with tears in their eyes, looking to the cham- 
ber that is now lefl vacant, and to every memorial that pre- 
sents itself of their departed friend. By such attention to 
the woes of others, the selfish hardness of our hearts will be 
gradually softened, and melted down into humanity. 

7 Another day, we follow to the grave, one who, in old 
age, and after a long career of life, has in full maturity sunk 
at last into rest As we are going along to the mansion of the 
dead, it is natural for us to dimk, and to discourse, of all the 
changes which such a person has seen during the course of 
his life. He has passed, it is likely, through varieties of 
fortune. He has experienced prosperity, and adversity. 
He has seen families and kindreds rise and fall. He has 
seen peace and war succeeding in their turns ; the face of 
his country undergoing many alterations; and the very 
City in which he dwelt, rising, in a manner, new around 
him. J 

S Afler all he has beheld, his eyes are now closed for 
ever. He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new 
succession of men. A race who knew him not, had arisen 
to fill the earth. — Thus passes the world away. Throughout 
all ranks and conditions, ^' one generation passeth, and 
another generation cometh ;" and this great inn is by turns 
evacuated and replenished, by troops of succeeding pilgrims. 

9 O vain and inconstant world ! O fleeting and tr:insient 
life. When will the sons of men learn to think of thee as 
they ought ? When will tiiey learn humanity from the afflic- 
tions; of ,t)ieir bretibren; or moderation and wisdom, from 
the se^^6t their own fugitive state I blair. 
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SECTION V. 

Exalltd Society f and the renewal of virtuous Connexions, two 

sources of future Fdicity. 

BESIDES the felicity which springs from perfect love, 
there are two circumstances which particularly enhance the 
blessedness of that << multitude who stand before the throne ;" 
these are, access to the most exalted society, and renewal 
of the most tender connexions. The former is pointed out 
in the Scripture, by "joining the innumerable company of 
angels, and the general assem))ly and church of the nrst- 
bom; by sitting down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the kingdom of heaven ;" a promise which opens the 
sublimest prospects to the human mind. - v^ 

2 It allows good men to entertain the hope, that, separatecr 
from all the dregs of the human mass> from that mixed and 
polluted crowd in the midst of which they now dwell, the^ 
flhall be permitted to mingle with prophets, patriarchs, and 
apostles^ with all those great and illustrious spirits, who have 
snone in former ages as the seiTants of God, or the benefac- 
tors of men ; whose deeds we are accustomed to celebrate ; 
whose steps we now follow at a distance ; and whose names 
we pronounce with veneration. 

3 United to this high assembly, the blessed, at the same 
time, renew those ancient connexions with virtuous friends, 
which had been dissolved by death. The prospect of this 
awakens in tlie heart the most pleasing and tender sentiment 
tiiat perhaps can fill it, in this mortal state. For of all tlie 
sorrows which we are here doomed to endure, none is so 
bitter as that occasioned by the fatal stroke which separates 
us, in appearance for ever, from those to which either nature 
or friendship had intimately joined our hearts. 

4 Memory, from time to time, renews the anguish ; opens 
the wound which seemed once to have been closed; and by 
recalling joys that are past and gone, touches every spring of 
painful sensibility. In these agonizing moments, how relieving 
the thought, that the separation is only temporary, not eter- 
nal; that there is a time to come of re-union with those with 
whom our happiest days were spent ; whose joys and sor- 
rows once were ours ; whose piety and virtue cheered and 
encouraged us; and from whom, after we shall have landed 
on the peaceful shore where they dwell, no revolutions of 
nature shall ever l;e able to part u» more ! Such is the society 
of the blessed above. Of such are the mulUtvude comi^osed 
jvho ^^,stand before the thi'one." '»v.k\«.> 

T 
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SECTION VI. 

!77ie cielnency omd amiahle character of the Patriarch JosETm 

NO human character exhibited in the records of Scripture^ 
is more remarkable ^d instructive than that of the patriarch 
Joseph. He is one whom we behold tried in all the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune ; from the condition of a slave, rismg to be 
ruler of the land of Egypt ; and in eveiy station acquiring, by 
his virtue and wisdom, favour with God and man. When 
overseer of Potiphar's house, his fidelity was proved by strong 
temptations, which he honourably resisted. 

2 When thrown into prison by the artifices of a false wo- 
man, his integrity and prudence isodn rendered him conspicu- 

1i¥^Dus, even in that dark mansion. When called into the pre- 
sence of Pharaoh, the wise and extensive plan which he form- 
ed for saving the kuigdom from the miseries of impending fa- 
mine, justly raised him to a high station, wherein his slbili-^ 
ties Were eminently displayed in the public servidf. 

3 But in his whole history, there is no circumstance so 
striking and interestmg, as his behaviour to his brethren who 
had sold him into slavery. The moment in which he made 
himself known to them, was the most critical one of his life, 
and the most decisive of his character. It is such siS rarely 
occurs in the course of human events; ahd is csdculated to 
draw the highest attention of all who are endowed with any 
degree of sensibility of heart. 

4 From the whole tenor of the narration, it appears, that 
though Joseph, upon the arrival of his brethren in Egypt, made 
himself strange to them, yet, from the beginning, he intended 
to discover himself: and studied so to conduct the discoverv. 
as might render the surprise of joy complete. For this end, 
by affected s^erity, he took measures for bringing dovrn into 
Egypt all his father's children. ^ 

5 Th6y were now arrhred there ; and Benjamin amon^ 
the rest, who was his younger brother by the same mother, 
and was particularly beloved by Joseph. Him he threatened 
to detain ; and seemed willing to allow tde rest to depart. Thid 
incident renewed their distress. They all knew their fa!ther's 
extrenie ainxiety about i}ie safety of Benjamin, and with what 
difficulty he had yielded to his undertaking this journey. 

6 Should he be prevented from retunung, they dreaded 
(hat grief would overpower the old man's sf^iritd, ancf prove 

fatal to his Ufe. Judah, therefore, who ha#p^ctdiOriy ui^ed 
//^e ii^cessity of fienjamiii'saccompanym 
^oJeijaafy' pledged falmsMf to ttieit Ci^Ket tot \fla safe t^^ara.^ 
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•craved, upon this occasion, an audience of the governor; and 
gave him a full account of the circumstances of Jacoh's family. 

7 Nothing can he more interesting and pathetic than this 
discourse of Judah. Little knowing to whom he spoke, he 
paints in all the colour:^ of simple and natural eloquence, the 
distressed situation of the aged patriarch, hastening to the 
dose of life ; long afflicted for the loss of a favourite son, 
whom he supposed to have heen torn in pieces by a beast ot* 
prey ; labouring now under anxious concern about his young- 
est son, the child ojf his old age, who alone was left alive of 
his mother, and whom nothing but the calamities of severe 
faniine could have moved a tender father to send from home, 
and expose to the dangers of a foreign land, 

8 " If we bring him not back with us, we shiall biing down 
the gray hairs of thy servant, our father, with sorrow to the 
grave. I prs^y thee therefore let thy servant abide, instead of 
the young man, a bondman to our lord. For how shall I gp 
up to my father, and Benjamin not with me ? lest I see tlie 
evil that shall come on my fkther." 

9 Upon this relation, Joseph could no longer restrain him- 
self. The tender ideas of his father, and his father's house, of 
hia ancient home, his country, and his khidred, of the distress 
of his family, and his own exaltation, all rushed too strongly 
ppon his mind to bear any farther concealment '< He cried, 
Cause every man to go out from me ; and he wept alpud." 

10 The tears which he shed were not the teaas of grief 
They were the burst of aflfeclion. They were the effusions 
of a heart overflowing with all the tender sensibilities of na- 
ture. Formerly he had been moved in the same manner, 
when he first saw his brethren before him. " His bowels 
yearned upon them ; he sought for a place wh^re to weep* 
He went into his chamber ; a^d then washed his face and re-? 
turned to tliem." 

1 1 At tliat period, his generous plans were not completed. 
But now, when there wa? no farther occasion for constraining 
himself, he gave free vent to the strong emotions of his heart. 
The first minister to the king of Egypt was not ashamed to 
show, that he felt as a man and a brother. " He wept aloud ; 
and the Egyptians, and the house of Pharaoh heard him." 

12 The first words which his swelling heart allowed him to 
pronounce, are the most suitable to such an affecting situation 
that were ever uttered ; — '^I am Joseph ; doth my father yet 
live ?" — ^\Vhat could he, what ought he, in that impassioned 
moment, to have said more 1 This is lUe^oVa^ o^ \\ai»x^ Vnsx-. 

felfg speaking h^r own lan§uac;e ; an&\l Y^\\e"to\fc^^^V^^\\ 
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no pomp of expression; no parade of kindness; but strong 
affection hastening to utter what it strongly felt. 

13 " His brethren could not answer him ; for they were 
troubled at his presence." Their silence is as expressive of 
those emotions of repentance and shame, which, on this ama«> 
zing discovery, filled their breasts, and stopped their utterance, 
as the few words which Joseph speaks, are expressive of tlie 
generous agitations which struggled for vent within him. 

14 No painter could seize a. more striking moment for dis- 
playing the characteristical features of the human heart, than 
what is here presented. Never was there a situation of more 
tender and virtuous joy, on the one hand ; nor, on the other, 
of more ovenvhelming confusion and conscious guilt. In the 
simple narration of the sacred historian, it is set before us 
with greater energy and higher effect, than if it had been 
wrought up with all the colouring of the most admired mo- 
dern eloquence. blaik. 

SECTION VII. 

ALTAMONT. 

Tlie following cu:eount of an affecting ^ mournful exity is relate 
ed by Dr. Youngs who was present at the melancholy scene, 

THE sad evemng before the death of the noble youth, 
whose last hours suggested the most solemn and awful re- 
flections, I was with. him. No one was present, but his phy- 
sician, anA an intimate whom he loved, and whom he had 
ruined. At my coming in, he said, <* Tou and the physician, 
are come too late. I have neither life nor hope. You both 
aim at miracles. Tou would raise the dead !" 

2 Heaven, I said, was merciful — " Or," exclaimed he,— 
^« I could not have been thus guilty. WTiat has it not done to 
bless and to save me ! — I have been too strong for Omnipo- 
tence ! I have plucked down ruin." 1 said, the blessed 

Redeemer—" Hold ! hold ! you wound me !— That is the 
rock on which I split: — I denied his name!" 

3 Refusing to hear any thing from me, or take any thing 
from the physician, he lay silent, as far as sudden darts of 
pain would permit, till the clock struck : then with vehe- 
mence he exclaimed, " Oh! time ! time ! it is fit thou shouldst 
thus strike thy murderer to the heart ! — How art thou fled 

/or everl-^A month I Oh, for a single week ! I ask not for 
j-ears! though an age were too V\U\e to \hft xa^Ww^Xft ^^:'' 
4 On my saying we could not do loo «te^v ^^sSl]wmw^t^ 

w^ a blessed plac& " So mucYi \he ^^^C;.^. ^. 

'tis lost !~Heaven is to me the ^^eveveaX \^«c\. ol Vfi^^\ ^^^ 
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after, I proposed prayer, — ^** Pray you that can, I Qever. pray^ 
Bih I cannot pray — nor need I. Is not heaven on my side 
already ? It closes with my conscience. Its Severest atrokes 
but second my own." 

5 Observing that his friend was much touched at this, even 
to tears — (who could forbear 1 I could not) — ^with a most a£r 
fectlonate look, he said, " Keep those tears, foj? thyself. I 
hs^ve undone thee. — Dost thou weep for me 1 Thj^t is crueK 
"JYbat C9XK pain me more ?" 

6 Here his friend, too much affected, would have left 
him. — "No, stay-Hthou still mayst hope ; therefore hoac me. 
How madly have I talked ! How madly hast thou listened 
pnd believed ! but look on my present state, as a full answer 
to thee> and to n^yself. This body is all weakness and pain ; 
but my soul, as if s.tung up by torment to greater strength and 
spirit, is full powerful to reason { full mighty to suffer. And 
that which thus triumphs within the jaws of immortality, is, 
doubtless, immortal—TAnd, as for a Deity, nojthing 1^S9 than 
an Almighty pould inflict what I feel." 

7 I was about to congratulate this passive, involuntary^ c^n« 
lessor, on his asserting the t\vp prime articles of his creed, 
extorted by the rack of nature, when he thus, very passion- 
ately exclaimed : — " No, no ! let me speak on. I have not 
long to speak. — My much injured friend ! my soul, as my 
body, lies in ruins ; in scattered fragments of broken tliought. 

8 Remorse for the past, throws my thought on the future. 
IV^orse dread of the future, strikes it back oa the pa^^t. I turn, 
and turn, and find no ray. Didst thou feel half the mountain 
that IS on me, thou wouldst struggle with the martyi: for his 
stake ; and bless Heaven for the flames !—:that is i;ioi a^ ever- 
lasting flame ; that is not an unqu^ncl^?iblc fire.". 

9 How were we struck ! yet soon after, still more. With 
what an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cried 
out ! " My principles have poisoned my friend ; my extrava-, 
gance has beggared mj boy ! my unkindness has murdered 
my wife ! — And is there another hell ? Oh ! thou blasphem- 
ed, yet indulgent I^OI^D GOD I Hell itself is a refuge, if it 
hide me from thy frown I" 

10 Soon after, \^s und^r^t^ndi^ig failed. E^is terrified ima- 
gination uttei*ed horrors not to be repeated^ or ever forgotten. 
And ere the sun (which^Ihop^^j, Vvaa-^^^tLfe^q V&&^^aKs\>^<afiA^ 
^^ g^Yy youngf noble, ingeiuoua, ^c^ciowv^^^^^i '«?^1'^^'^ 

wretched Altamont, expired \ ^ , 

11 If this is a man of pleaswe, viWV. \^ia.Tsv^^^^Y 

How quick, how total, \8 tbe tr^^Vc ol ^w^v ^^^^'^ • ^^ 
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a dkmal gloom thej set for ever ! How, short, alas ! the day 
of their rejoicing ! — ^For a moment, they glitter — they dazzle ! 
In a moment, where are they 1 Oblivion covers their memo- 
ries. Ah ! would it did ! Infamy snatches them froih obli- 
vion. In the long living annals of infamy, their triun^hs 
are recorded. 

12 Thy sufferings, poor Altamont! still bleed in the bosom 
of the heart-stricken friend — for Altamont had a friend. He 
might have had many. His transient morning might have 
been the dawn of an immortal day. His name might have 
been gloriously enrolled in the records of eternity. His 
memory might have left a sweet fragrance behind it, grateful 
to the surviving friend, salutary to the succeeding generation. 

13 With what capacity was he endowed ! with what ad- 
vantages, for being greatly good ! Bjit with the talents of an 
angel, a man may be a fool. If he judges amiss in the su- 
preme point, judging right in all else, but aggravates liis folly ; 
as it shows him wrong, though blessed with the best capacity 
of being right. dr. young. 

CHAPTER VII. 
JDMLOGUES. 



SECTION I. 

DEMOCRITUS ANO HERACLITUS.* 

The vices and follies of Men shotdd excite Compassion rather 

than Ridicule, 

Democritus. I FIND it impossible to reconcile myself to 
a melancholy philosophy. 

Heraclitus. And I am equally unable to approve of that 
vain philosophy which teaches men to despise and ridicule 
one . another. To a wise and feeling mind, the world ap- 
pears in a wretched and painful light. 

Bern. Thou art too much affected with the state of thinM : 
and this is a source of misery to thee. 

Her. And I think thou art too little moved by it. Thy 
mirth and ridicule bespeak the buffoon, rather than the phi- 
losopher. Does it not excite thy compassion to see mankind 
j^o frail, 30 blind, so far departed from the rules of virtue ? 
^em. I nm excited to laughter, w\\eii\ae^»o laoiOft. Vca- 
^ertinence and folly. ** 

•^^^. And yety after all, tliey wVva ave ^e oVy^^ «s^ ^^ 

'/fifrn!"ifl\'^ ^^ /Jeracritus were two ancicm p\iV\owv>aeT*J\\^e fewi« q1 x«V 
' """ "'«* /after wept, at the errnre atirt fo\^\eB of mflL«M\^x«^' 
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ridicule, include, not only mankind iu^ general, but the per- 
sons with whom thou livest, thyViietts, thy family, nay, 
even thyself. 

Dem. I care very little for all the silly persons T meet with ; 
and think I am justifiable in diverting myself with their folly. 
Her. If they are weak and foolish, it marks neitlier wis- 
dom nor humanity, to insult rather than pity them. But 
I is it certain, that thou art not as extravagant as they are ? 
1^ Dem, I presume that I am not; since, in every point, 
( my sentiments are the very reverse of theirs. 

Her. There are follies of different kinds. By constantly 
amusing thyself with the errors and misconduct of others, 
thou mayst render thyself equally ridiculous and culpable. 
Dem. Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentiments ; and 
I to weep over me too, if thou hast any tears to spare. For 
my part, I cannot refrmn from pleasing myself with the le- 
vities and ill conduct of the world about me. Are not all 
men foolish or irregular in their lives 1 

Her. Alas ! there is but too much reason to believe they 

are 80 ; and on thb ground, I pity and deplore their condi-. 

' tion. We agree in this point, that men do not conduct 

' then- selves according to reasonable and just principles ; but 

tl, who do not suffer myself to act as they do, must yet rc- 
. gard the dictates of my understanding and feelings, which 
f compel me to love them ; and that love (ills me with com- 
' passion for their mistakes and irregularities. Canst thou 
' condemn me for pitying my own species, my hrethren, per- 
sons bom in the same condition of life, and destined to the 
same hopes and privileges? If thou shouldst enter a hospital, 
where sick and wounded persons reside, would their wounds 
and distresses excite thy mirth ? And yet, the evils of the 
w- body bear no comparison with those of the mind. Thou 
worddst certainly blush at thy barbarity, if thou hadst been 
80 unfeeling as to laugh at, or despise a poor miserable being 
who had lost one of his legs : and yet tliou art so destitute 
of humanity, as to ridicule those who appear to he deprived 
: of the noble powers of the understanding, by tlie little regard 
^ which they pay to its dictates. 

Dem. He who has lost a leg is to be pitied, beoause the 
loss is not to be imputed to himself ; hut he who te\^ectft tK^ 
dictates of reason and conscience, voVwivV-ax^^ ^«^t«^^ Vv«v* 
self of their aid. The loss originalca m Yvva «vn\v ^^^ • ^ 
Her. Ah ! so much the more is Vie lo \ic Y^\\fe^^ ^ ^^'^'^^' 
maniac who should pluck out \us ov^tv. c^ea> vtov\^ ^^^ 
more compassion than an ordiiiary \iV\w\ v^swoi- 
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Dtm. Come, let qs accommodate tlic business. There 
is something to be pid oh each side of tlie question. There 
is every where reason for laughing, and reason for weepings 
I'he world is ridiculous, and I laugh at )( ; it is deplorable^ 
and thou lamentest over it. Every person views it in his 
owh way, and according to his own temper* One point is 
unquestionable ; that mankind are preposterous : to think 
right, and to act well, we must think and act; differentlj 
from them. To submit to the authority, and to follow the 
example oi the greater part of men, would render us foolls|^ 
and miserable. 

Her. All this is, indeed, true ; but then thou hast no real 
•love or feeling for thy species. The calamities of marJ^incf 
excite thy mulh ; and this proves that thou hast no regard 
ibr men, nor any true respect for the virtues which they have 
unhappily abandoned. Fen^lon^ ArcJiJbishop^ of CaaniMray^ 

SECTION II. 

' DIONYSIUS, PY*rHIAS, AND DAMOK. 

Genuine Virtue commands Respect, even from the Bad, 

Dionysius. AMAZING ! Yv' hat do I see ? It is Pythia^ 
just arrived. — ^It is indeed Pythias. I did not think i^ pos^ 
sible. He is come to die, and to i^cdeem his friend I 

Pyikias, Y^s, it is Pythias. I left the place of my codt 
(inement, with r^o other views, than to pay to heaven the 
vows I had mJide ; to settle ^ny family concerns accorduig lo^ 
the ndes of justice ; and to bid a^ieu to my children, fliat 
I might die tranquil and satined. 

Dio, But why dost thou return ? Haat thou no fear of 
death ? Is it not the character of a madman, to seek it thai| 
voluntarily ] 

Py, I return to suffer, tliough I have not deserved dea^ 
Every principle of honour and goodness^ forbids me to al- 
low my- friend to die for me. 

Did Dost thou then love him better than thyself % 
Fy. No : I love him as myself. But I am persuaded tha^ 
I ought to suffer death, rather than my friend ; since it was 
Pjtluas whom thou hadst decreed to di^ It were not just 
that Ifamnn should suffer, to deliver me frp^n the death wliich 
»Fasr designe<l WQt for him, but for me oiAy. 
I?io. But thou i^pjposest that \t v^. «^ wxi^waX. \ft VjdS&okX 
oe^ upon thee, as uppn tliy friend. 

^- Very true; we, are botli perfccVVy \iV2WWi««DX\ «5sA 
' ^QV^fv unjust to malce either of ua s\x«eT. 
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Dio, Why dost tbou then assert, that it were injustice to 
put him to death, instead of thee 1 

Py. It Is unjust, in the same degree, to inflict death either 
on Damon or on myself; but Pjrthias were highly culpable 
to let Damon suffer that death which the tyrant had prepar- 
ed for Pythias only. 

Dio, Dost thou then return hither, on the day appointed, 
with tio other view than to save the life of a friend by los- 
ing thy own ? 

Ptf. I return in regard to thee, to suffer an act of injus- 
tice which it is common for tyrants to inflict ; and, with re- 
spect to Damon, to perform my duty, by rescuing him from 
the danger he incurred by his generosity to me. 

l>ta. And now, Damon, let me address myself to thee. 
Dkkt thou not really fear that Pythias would never return ; 
. and that thou wouldst be put to death on his account ? 

Da» I was but too well assui*ed that Pythias would punc- 
tnally return ; and that he would be more solicitous to Iceep 
his promise, than to preserve his life. Would to heaven 
that his relations and friends had forcibly detained him ! He 
would then have lived for the comfort and benefit of good 
men ; and I should have the satisfaction of dying for him ! 

Dio. What ! Does life displease thee ? 

Da. Yes; it displeases me wheiyl see and feel the power 
' of A tyrant. 

Dio» It is well ! Thou shalt see him no more. I will 
order thee to be put to death immediately. 

Py, Pardon the feelings of a man who sympathizes T^ith 
his dying friend. But remember it was lythias who was 
devoted by thee to destruction. I come to submit to it, that 
I may redeem my friend. Do not refuse me this consola* 
tion in my last hour. 

Did. I cannot endure men who despise death, and set my 
power at defiance. 

Da. Thoi^ canst not, then, endure virtue. 

Dio. No; I cannot endure that proud, diadfldnful Virtue, 
which contemns life ; which dreads no puni^ment ; and 
which is insensible to the charms of riches and pleasure. 

Da. Thou seest, however, that it is a virtue which is not 
Insensible to the dictates of honour, justice, and friendship. 

Dio. Guards, take Pythias to execution. VTe «hail ^<iA 
whether Damon will continue to dea^Ase xsk^ «»}5wsr&^ • 
IkL Pytbiasy by returning to subm\\.\\vwNa^\l ^.^ ^1 ^*^'^ 
mam, has merited his life, and deaen^A V\\^ Saswsc \ w 
*«« excited thy indication, l:>v rea\c,tvvci% xcv^'^*^^ ^ 
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power, in order to save him ; be satisfied, then, wHh this 
sacrifice, and put me to death. 

Py. Hold, Dionysius ! remen^ber it was Pjthias alone 
who ofTended thee ; Damon could not 

Dio. Alas! what do I see and hear! where am I? How 
miserable ; and how worthy to be so ! I have hitherto knowH 
nothing of true virtue. I have spent my life in darkness 
and error. All my power and honours are insufficient to 
produce love. I cannot boast of havini^ acquired a single 
friend in the couvsie of a reign of thirty years. ■ And yet these 
two persons, in a private condition, love one another, tender- 
ly, unreservedly confide in each other, are mutually happy, 
and ready to die for each other's presfxvation. 

Py. How cbuldst thou, who. hast never loved any person, 
expect to have friends ? If thou hadst loved and respected- 
men, thou wouldst have secured their love and respect. Thou 
bast feared mankind, and they fear thee; they detest thee. 

Dio. Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a third 
friend, in a connexion so perfect. I give you your lives, 
and I will load you with riches. 

Da. We have no desire to be enriched by thee ; and, iq 
regard to thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it, till 
thou become good and just Without these qualities, thou 
canst be connected with none but trembling slaves, and base 
flatterers. To be loved and esteemed by men of free and 
generous minds, thou must be viituous, afiectionate, dis- 
interested, beneficent ; and know how to live in a sort of 
^quality i^ith those who share, and deserve thy friendship. 
' ' Fentlonj ArckbisJwp of Cambrayy 

SECTION III. 

" • * • . 

LOCKE AND BAYLE. 

Clirisiianity defended against the cavils of Scephicism, 

Bayle. YES, we both were philosophers ; but my philo* 
sopby was the deepest. You dogmatized ; I doubted. 

jLoeke. Do you make doubting a proof of depth in philoso- 
phy ? It may be a good beginning of it ; but it is a bad end. 

Bayle. Np : — the more profound our searches are into 
the nature of tilings, th^ more uncertainty we shall find ; and 
the most subtle minds, see objections and difficulties iii 
^very system, which are overlooked or undiscovered by or- 
dinary understandings. 

Locke. It would be better then to be no philosopher^ and 
fo continue in the vulgar herd oi vsxdxS&sik^ \bal one may 
^^ve the convenience of thinkm?; t\\^l otieVx^o^^^wasSODiB^ 
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I find thiBt the eyes which nature has given m^, see many 
tfain^ VeiT clenrly, though some are out of their reach, or 
diBcamed but dimly. What opinion ought I to have oT a 
physician, who should offer me an eye-water, the use of 
which would at fint so sharpen my sight, as to carry it far- 
ther Uian ordinary ysion ; but would in the end put them 
Wrt t Your philosophy is to the eyes of the mind, what I have 
8opp^[ysed the doctor's nostrum to be to those df the body. It 
ietHally brought your own excellent understanding, which 
was by natu^e quick-sighted, and rendered more so by art> 
and a subtllity of logic peculiar to yourself — it brought, I 
say^ Jriour very iacute understanding to see nothing clearly ; 
tad enveloped all the great truths of reason and religion in 
tniste^of doubt, 
df Baylt. I own it /did; — ^but yiour comparison is not just^ 
I did n<6t See well, before I used my philosophic eye-water 4 
I only Supposed I Isaw well ; but I was in an error^ with all 
tte rest of mankind. The blindniess was real, the percep- 
tiobs were iiHaginary. 1 cured myself first of those fsLlse ima- 
U ginations, tod then I laudably endeavoured to cure other meui 
Locke: A gtreat cure indeed !-^and do not you think that, 
h. Iretuirh for thie service you did thiem, ihey ought to erect 
yoaa^tue? 
Boyle, Tes ; it is good for human nature to know its owd 
I Weakness. When we arrogantly presume on a strength w^ 
have not, we are always in great danger .of hurting our- 
sieives, oir at leAat of deserving ridicule and cdntempt, by 
Tidil and idle efforts; 

Locke* I agree with ycrtt, that human lidture should know 
its own weakness ; but it should also feel its strength, and 
liy to improve it. This was my employment as a philoso- 
pher. I endeavoured to discover the real powers of the 
mind, to see what it could do, and what it could not ; to re- . 
straiii it from efforts beyond its ability ; but to teach it how 
lb advance as far as the faculties given to it by nature, with 
the utmost exertion and most proper bulture of them, WMild 
ailldw it t6 go. In the vast ocean of philosophy, I hadthe 
line and the plummet always in my hands. Many of its 
depths I fouiid mydelf tinable to fathom ; but, by caution in 
sounding, aild the careful observations I made in die course of 
my voyage, I found out some truths of so much use to man-* 
kind, that they acknowledge me to have been their benefactor. 
Boyle* Thehr ignorance makes them think so. Somof other 
jlhSyfee^pher will come hereafter, ^tuX aViow \3[iosfe ^x^x^i^s> VQ"\i«^ 
Abehooda. He will |ri^tend to 4iscovet oVVv«« Vcvj^d^ ^*^ 
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equal importance. A later sage irill arise, perhaps among 
men now barbarous and unlearned, whose sagacious disco* 
veries will discredit the opinions of his admired predecessor. 
In philosophy, as in nature, all changes its form, and one 
thing exists by the destruction of another. 

Locke, Opinions taken up without a patient investigation, 
depending on terms not accurately defined, and principlei 
begged witliout proof, like theories to explain the phsenooie- 
na of nature, built on suppositions instead of experiments, 
must perpetually change and destroy one another. But soms 
opinions there are, even in matters not obvious to the com* ' 
mon sense of mankind, which the mind has received on such 
rational grounds of assent, that they are as immoveable as the 
pillars of heaven ; or (to speak philosophically) as- the great 
laws of Nature, by which, under God, the universe is sus- 
tained. Can you seriously think, that because tlie hypothe- 
sis of your countryman, Descartes, which was nothing bat an 
ingenious, well-imagined romance,. has been lately exploded, 
tlie system of Newton, which is built on experiments and 
geometry, the two most certain methods of discovering truth, 
will ever fail ; or that, because the whims of fanatics and 
the divinity of the schoolmen, cannot now be supported, tht 
doctrines of that religion, which I, tlie declared enemy of 
all enthusiasm and fake reasoning, firmly believed and main-*' 
tained, will ever be shalcen 1 

Bayle. If you had asked Descartes, while he was in the 
lieight of Ins vogue^ whether his system would ever be con- .: 
futed by any other philosophers, as that of Aristotle had been 
by his, what answer do you suppose he would have returned? 
Locke, Come, come, you yourself knpw the difference be- 
tween the foundations on which the credit of those systems, 
and that of Newton, is placed. Tour scepticism is more af- 
fected than real. You found it a shorter way to a great re- 
putation (the only wish of your heart,) to object, than to de^ 
fend % '^ pull down, than to set up. And your talents wera 
-'' adnirable for that kind of work. Then your huddling to- 
^^emer in a Critical Dictionary, a pleasant tale, or obscene 
jest, and a grave argument against the Christian religion, a 
witty confutation of some absurd author, and an artful sophism 
to impeach some respectable truth, was particularly conuno- 
dloujg to aU our young smarts smd smatterers in free-think- 
/»£". But what mischief have you uol done \a V\km»». wwSti^^ X 
^ou have endeavoured, and wit\\ aoine de^ce^ ^i«QL^^«aa^\ft 
^haAe those foundations on \v\uc\i tli^ie vJVxi^e mwl -wo'^ 
^iid Ore great fabric of social hapipiue^*i eijSAxti\^ x^i*- Ww 
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could you, as a philosopher, in the sober liours of reflection^ 
answer for this to your conscience, even supposing you had 
doubts of the truth of a system which gives to virtue its swaet* 
est hopes, to impenitent vice its greatest fears, and to true 
penitence its best consolations ; which restrains even the least 
approaches to guilt j and yet makes those allowances for th^ 
innrmities of our nature, whicJi the Stoic pride denied to it ; 
but which its real imperfection, and the goodness of its infi- 
nitely beneyolent Creator, so evidently require? 
, Bayie. The mind is free ; and it loves to exert its free- 
dom. Any restraint upon it is a violence done to its nature, 
and a tyranny, against which it has a right to rebel. 

Locke. The mind, though free, has a goxernor within it- 
self, which may and ought to limit the exercise of its free- 
dom. That governor is reason. 

Bayle, Yes: — but reason, like other goviernors, his d 
policy more dependent upon uncertain caprice, than upon any 
fixed l^iws; And if that reason, which rules my mind or 
yours, has happened to set up a favourite notion, it not only 
submits implicitly to it, but desires that the same respect 
should be paid to it by all the rest of mankind. Now I hold 
that any man may lawfully oppose tliis desire in another; 
and that if he is wise, he will use his utmost endeavours to 
check it in himself. 

Locke, Is there not abo a weakness of a contrary nature 
to this you are now ridiculing? Do we not often take a plea? 
sure in showing our own power, dnd gratifying bur own 
pride, by degrading the notions set up by other men, and 
generally respected? 

Bmjh, I believe we do; and by this means it often hap^.-/- 
pens, tliat, if one man builds and consecrates a temple to fot 
ly, another pulls it down. 

Locke. Do you thinly it beneficial to human society, td 
have all temples pulled down?. 

Bayle. I cannot sjty that I do; 

Locke. Yet I find not in your wi'itings any marie bf dia- 
tinction, to show us which yoii mean to save. 

Bayle. A true philosopher, like an impartial historian,' 
must be of no sect. 

Locke. Is there no medium between the blind zeal of si 
sectary, and a total indifference to all religion ? 

Bat/Je. IVith regard to morality^ I was wot \ft.dv6fereiLt* 

LocLe. I/ow could you tiieT\ V^e \vv^v^^.":fe\\VNN>J^^^'^'^8s'^^'^^ 

the sRjjctiona religion cives to moti3X\V^'\ \\ons <i^>^^^^^^^ 

Jish ir/jaf tends so directly and ^p^-aLveu^Vj \.^ ^^^•»:^^'^'«^^ 
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kind llic belief of those sanctions ? Was not this sacrificing 
Uic great intcresiits of virtue to the lit^'e motives of vanity? 

Jicnjie. A man may act indiscreetly, but he cannot do 
wronj^, by declarina: thai, whicli, on a full discussion of the 
r^uestion; he shicerely tiiinks to be true. 

Lockcs An enthusiast, who ad\-ances doctrines prejudicial to 
Society, or opposes any that are useful to it, has the strength 
of opinion, and the heat of a disturbed imagination, to plead 
in sdleviation of his fault. But your cool head and sound 
judgment can have no such excuse. I know very well there 
are passages in all your works, and those not few, where you 
talk like a rigid moralist. I have also heard that your chai'ac- 
ter was irreproachably good. But when, in the most laboured 
paiis of your writuigs, you sap the surest foundations of all 
moral duties, what avails it that in others, or in the conduct 
of your life, you appem'cd to respect them 1 How many, 
who have stronger passions than you had, and arfe desirous t6 
get rid of the cuib that resti-ains them, will Ifty hold of your 
scepticism, to set themselves loose from all obligations of vir- 
tue! What a misfortune is it to have made such a use of such 
talents ! It would have been better for you and for mankind, 
if )ou had been one of the dullest of Dutch theologians, of 
tlie most credidous monk in a Poiluguese convent. The 
riches of the mind, like those of foituiie, may be employed 
so pei-vcrsely, as to become a nuisance and pest, instead of 
an ornament and support to society. 

Bmjh* You are very severe upon nie. — But do you count 
U no merit, no semce to mankind, to deliver them from the 
frauds and fetters of priestcraft, from the deliriums of fanati- 
cism, and from tlie ten'ors and follies of superstition? Con- 
sider how much mischief these have done to the world! 
Kven in the last age, what massacres, what civil wars, what 
convulsions of government, what confusion in society, did 
they produce! JSay, in that we both lived in,' though much 
more enlightened than the former, did I not see them occa 
sion a violent persecution in my own country ] and can you 
blame me for striking at the root of these evils? 

Loche. The root of tliese evils, you well know, was false 

religion; but you struck at the true. Heaven and hell are not 

more ditferent, than the system of faith I defended, and that 

irJjirb pro(hicc(\ the horrors of which you speak. "Why 

yrmthl ynu 80 falhiciously confound them \,o^e\\\vix m^wjreafe v>C 

yoar irritingSy that it recjuires nu\c\i «vo\Hi \w^«jav«ii\., ^xA *^ 

more (Warent attention, than ordiuavy veaAeYA \vaNe, Va ^^i^^. 

»^« tJiem n^aiu, aiid to make tUe pTO][*ev o:v«.Vaivc>:vo>ds'\ ^\x\ 
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indeed, is the great art of the most celehrated fi^ee-thinkera. 
They recommend thcniseh^cs to warm and" ingenuous minds, 
by lively strokes of wit, and l)y arguments really strong, 
against supei*stition, enthusiasm, and priestcraft. But, at the 
same time, they insidiously throw the colours of these upon 
the fair face of true religion ; and dress her out in their garh, 
with a malignant intention to render her odious or despicahle 
to those who have not penetration enough to discern the im- 
pious fraud. Some of them may have thus deceived them-* 
'selves, as well as others. Yet it is certain, no hook that ever 
was written by the most acute of these gentlemen, is so re^ 
pugnant to i)riestcraft, to spiritual tyranny, to all absurd 
superstitions, to all that can tend to disturb or injure society, 
as that gospel they so much affect to despise. 

Bayle, Mankind are so made, that, when they have been 
over-heated, they cannot be brought to a proper temper again, 
till they have been over-cooled. My scepticism might be ne- 
cessary to abate the fever and phrenzy of false religion. 

Loche, A wise prescription, indeed, to bring on a paraly- 
tica! state of the mind, (for such a scepticism as yours is a 
palsy, which deprives the mind of all vigour, and deadens its 
natural and vitsJ powers,) in order to tdke off a fever, which 
temperance, and the millc of the evangelical doctrines, would 
probably cure! 

Bayle, I acknowledge that those medicines have a great 
power. But few doctors apply them untainted with the mix- 
ture of some harsher drugs, or some unsafe and ridiculous 
nostrums of their own. 

Locke. What you now say is too true. God has given us 
a most excellent physic for the soul, in all its diseases ; but 
bad and interested physicians, or ignorant and conceited 
quacks, administer it so ill to the vest of mankind, that much 
of the benefit of it is unhappily lost lord lyt^^eton, 

CHAPTER Vlli. 
PUBLIC SPEECHES. 

SECTION I. 

Cicero against Verres. 
THE time is come, fttthers, when that whicli has Ion% 
been wished for, towards aWay \\\^ \\\fe ewvj ^«w «^^^ ^^ 
been subject to, and removing l\\e \\\^Y>a^»^^^wv -^^^ 
18 eHeciually put ui your power. ^Iv o^^^v^^^V^ v^^^% ^ 
vml^d, not only horovt, hume,\m\.XiiV^eY«\a^va \^^«v^ 
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tries, both dangerous to you, and pernicious to the state — 
that, in prosecutions, men of wealth are always safe, how- 
ever cleaj'ly convicted. 

2 Thci*e is now to be lirought upon his trial before you, to 
the confusion, I hope, of the proj)agators of this slanderous 
imputation, one whose life and actions condemn him in the 
.•pinioi^ of impartial persons ; but who, according to his own 
♦•eckpning, and declared dependence upon his riches, is already 
acquitted ; I mean Caius Verres. I demand justice of you, 
fathers, upon the robber of tlie public treasury, the oppressor 
of Asia Minor and Pamphylia, the invader of the rights ancl 
privileges of Romans, the scourge and curse of Sicily, 

3 If that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes de- 
serve, your authority, fathers, will be venerable and sacred 
in the eyes of tlie public : but if his great riches should bias you 
in his favour, I shall still gain one point — to make it apparent 
to all the world, that what was wanting in this case, was not 
a cnn^inal nor a prosecutor, but justice and adequate punish- 
ment 

4 To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth, 
what does his quaestorship, the first public employment he 
held, what does it exhibit, but one continued scene of villa- 
nies ? Cncius Carbo, plundered of the public money by his" 
own treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, an army der • 
serted a^ reduced to want, a province robbed, the civil and 
religioujji rights of a people violated. 

5 The employment he held in Asia Minor and Pamphylia, 
what did it produce hut the ruin of those countries? In which 
houses, cities, and temples, were robbed by him. What 
was his conduct in his praetcrship here at home ? Let the 
plundered temples, and public works neglected, that he 
might embezzle the monqr intended for carrying them on, 
h^^t w|^|^. How did he discharge the office of a judge! 
Let thicwe who suffered by his injustice ans^ver. 

6 But his proDlorshIp in jSicily crowns all his works of wick- 
edness, and furnishes a lasting monument to his infamy. The. 
mischi^fsi done by him in that unhappy country, during the 
thre^ years of his iniquitous administration, are such, that many 
years, imder tlie wisest and best of praetors, will not be su£Gk 
cient to restore tilings to the condition in which he found them : 

'jffer It Is notorious, tliat, during the tisaeiot hia tyranny, the Si- 

cilians neither enjoyed the proteciioii ol \i\«a wnxl Qf^gi&ai^. 

^^ns^' of the regulations made for tW\T\>et«^\.>s^^^^«Kasv 

^nate, upon their coming under tVve proXjecXioii ol ^«i wsov 

on wealth ; nor of th^ natural aud v\x^a^^A^ TVg^^a ^l ^ 
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7 His nod has decided all causes in Sicily' for these tlu*ee 
years. And his decisions have hroken all law, all prece- 
dent, a!, right. The sums he has, hy arbitrary taxes and . 
unheard of impositions, extorted from tlie industrious poor» 
ai'e not to be computed. 

8 The most faithful allies of the commonwealth have been 
treated as enemies. Roman citizens have, like slaves^ been 
put to death with tortures. The most atrocious criminals, for 
money, have been exempted from the deserved punishments ; 
and men of the most unexceptionable chai^acters, condemned 
and banished unheaixl. 

9 The harbours, though sufficiently fortiHed, and the gates 
of strong towns, have been opened to pirates and ravagers. 
The soldiery and sailoi'S, belonging to a province under the 
protection of the commonwealth, have been starved to death 5 
whole fleets, to the great detriment of the province, suffered 
to perish. The ancient monuments of eitlier ^Sicilian or Ro- 
man greatness, the statues of heroes and princes, have been 
carried off; and the temples stripped of their images. 

10 Having by his iniquitous sentences, filled the prisons 
with the most industrious and deserving of the people, he 
tlien proceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens to be 
sti-angled in the gaols; so that the exclamation, " I am a citi- 
zen of Rome 1" which iias often, in the most distant regions 
and aitiong the most barbarous people, Ijeon a protection, 
was of no service to them ; but, on the conti^ry, bron^^ht a 
speedier and a more severe punishment apon them. -^^ 

111 ask now, Verres, what thou hast to advance against 
this charge? Wilt thou pretend to deny it? Wilt thou pre- 
tend that any tiling false, that even any tiling aggravated, ia 
alleged against thee ? Had any prince, or any state, commit- 
ted the same outrage against the privilege of Roman icMizens^ 
should we not think we had sufficient ground for deng^nidingi' 
satisfaction ? 

12 What punishment ought, then, to be inflicted npon a 
tyi-annical ajid wicked praetor,, who dared, at no gi'eater dis- 
tance than fticily, within sight of tlie Italian coast, to put to 
the infamous death of ci'ucitixion, tliat unfortunate and inno- 
cent citizen Publius Gavius Cosanus, only for his having as- 
serted his privilege of citizenship, and declared his intenf;iou ..i> 
of appeaL'ng to the justice of his covxxvVy^ , ^^^scis^ '^ fb^A. 
m^ssor, who had unjustly couCmeA Vvwwvsv ^>tv*iOXv."^^^r^'5^- 
whence he had just mvxdc \v\s e^cwj^cA 
18 The unhappy man, arrested a:a \\e \n^ c.cCvmi,'^^ ^ 
for War mttive country, ia bvoug\\t Vie^ov^i >5i^«i NN\cNifc^ V^ 
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then, the roy^^bpuse of Numidia always be a scene of havoc 
and blood? 

7 While Carthage remained, we suffered, as was to be 
expected, all sorts of hardships from their hostile attacks ; 
our enemy near ; our only powerful ally, the Roman com- 
monwealdi, at a distance. When tliat scourge of Africa was 
no more, we congratulated ourselves on the prospect of es- 
tablished peace. But, instead of peace, behold the king- 
dom of luunidia drenched with royal blood! and the only 
surviving son of its late king, flying from an adopted mur- 
derer, and seeking that safety ir, foreign parts, which he 
cannot command in his own kingdom. 

8 Whither— Oh! whither shall I fly? If I return to the 
royal palace of my ancestors, my father's throne is seized 
by the murderer of my brother. What can I there expect, 
but that Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue, in my blood, those 

_ hands which are now reeking with my brother's ? If I were 
to fly for refuge, or for assistance to any other court, fi*om 
what prince can I hope for protection, if the Roman com- 
monwealth give me up ? From my own femily or friends 
I have no expectations. 

9 My royal fatlier is no more, lie is beyond the reach 
of violence, and out of hearing of the complaints of his un- 
happy son. Were my brother alive, our mutual sympathy 
would be some alleviation. But he is humed out of life, in 
his early youtli, by tlic very hand which shouUi have been the 
last to injure any of the royal family of Numidia. 

10 The bloody Jugurtha has butchered all whom he sus- 
pected to be in my inlerost. Some have been destroyed by 
the lingering torment of the cros.^. Othera have been given 
a prey to wild beasts ; and their anirnish made the spoit of 
men more cruel than wild beasts. If tliere be any yet alive 
they are shut up in dungeons, there to di'ag out a life more 
Intolerable than death itself. 

11 Look down, illustrious senators qJ^Rome! from that 
height of power to which you ai*e raised, on the unexampled 
distresses of a pinuce, who is, by the ci*uelty of a wicked in- 
truder, become an outcast from all mankind. Let not the 
crafty insinuations of him who returns munler for adoption, 
prejudice your judgment. Do not listen to the wretch who 
has butchered tlie son and relations of a king, who gave hinv 
power to sit on the same tl)rone with his own sons. 

12 I have been infonned tlvat V\e \;xUo\xt^ b^ \v\a ftmissodes 
to prevent your determlkiiny: vuvy tVm^ ?l^^\i\sV. Xttxtv \a\fia laSa- 
sence ; pretemlhg that I magjoiCy Vi\y <X\^Vv.«^^, ^^ to«^V^ 
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for him, have staid in peace in my own kingdom. But, if 
ever die time comes, when the due vengeance from above 
shall overtake him, he will then dissemble as I do. Then 
he who, now hardened in wickedness, triumphs over those 
yirhom hfs violence has laid low, will, in his turn, feel dis- 
ti*ess, and suffer for his impious ingratitude to my father, 
and his blood-thirsty cruelty to my brother. 

13 Oh miurdered, butchered brother! Oh, dearest to my 
beart — now gone for ever from my sight ! — ^but why sKould 
I lament his death ? He is, indeed, deprived of the blessed 
light of heaven, of life, and kingdom, at once, by the very 
person who ou^t to have been the first to hazard his own 
life, in defence of any one of Micipsa's family. But, as 
things are, my brother is not so much de{Hnved of these com- 
forts, as delivered from terror, from flight, from exile, and 
the endless train of miseries which render life to me a burden. 

14 He lies full low, gored with wounds, and festering in 
his own blood. But he lies in peace. He feels none of 
the miseries which rend my soul with agony and distraction, 
while I am set up a spectacle to all mankind, of the. uncer- 
tainty of human afbirs. So far from having it in my power 
to punish his murdelrer, I am not master of the means of se- 
curing my own life. So far from being i^ a condition to de- 
fend my kingdom from the violence of the usurper, I am ob- 
liged to apply for foreign protection for toy own person. 

15 Fathers! Senators of Rome! the arbiters of nations! 
to you 1 fly for refuge from the murderous furji^'bf Jugur- 
tha. By your affection for your children ; by your love for 
your coun|;ry ; by. your own virtues ; by the majesty of the 
Roman commonwealth ; by all that is sacred, and all that is 
dear to you — deliver a wretched prince from undeseirved, 
unprovoked injury; and save the kingdom of Nuii|idia, 
which is your own property, from being the prey of violence, 
usurpation, axid cruelty. ^ sallust. 

SECTION III. 

TJie Apostle x aul's defince before Festus and Agrifpa. 

AGRIPPA said unto Paul, thou art permitted to speak for 
thyself. Then Paul stretched forth his hand, and answered 
ibr himself. I think myself happy, king Agrippa, because 
I shaf answer for myself this day before thee, concerning 
all tHe things whereof I am accused by the Jews ; especial- 
ly, as I know thee to be expert in all customs and questions 
~ wMdi are among the Jews. "NVherriove \ V^«i^%s3^ ^^ v^ 
fumr me patiently. 
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then, the roj^lwHise oC Numiilia always be a scene of havoc 
and blood? * 

7 ^Vhile Carthage remained, we suffered, as was to be 
expected, all sorts of hardships from their hostile attacks ; 
our enemy near ; our only powerful ally, tlie Roman com- 
monwealtby at a distance. ^Vhen Uiat scoui^ of Africa waa 
no more.' we congratulated ourselves on the prospect of ea- 
tahlishad peace. But, instead of peace, behold the king* 
dom of fvuniidia drenched with royal blood! and the only 
surviving son of its late king, flying from an* adopted mur- 
derer, and seeking that safety in foreign parts, which he 
cannot command in his own kingdom. 

8 Whither— Oh i whither shall I fly? If I reUirn to the 
royal palace of my ancestors, my fatlier's throne is seized 
by tlie murderer of my brother. "What can I there expect, 
but that Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue, in my blood, those 
hands which are now reeking with my brother's ? If I were 
to jBy for refuge, or for assistance to any other court, from 
what prince can I hope for protection, if the Roman com- 
monwealth give me up ? From my own family or frienda 

T harp nn pvnppfofmna 
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for him, hqve staid in peace in my own kingdom. But, if 
- ^*T tliotime comes, when the due veneeancft from above 
wiall overtake him, he will then dissemble as I do. Then 
he who, now hardened in wickedness, triumphs wer those 
Vhom h& violence bas laid low, will, in his tarn, feel dis- 
tr^, and suffer for his impioua ingratitude to my father, 
*•« his blood-thirsty cruelty to my brother. 

13 Oh murdered, butchered brother! Oh, dearest to my 
Dealt— now gone for ever from my sight ! — iut whj 4M>uil^ 
* uinjent his death ? 5le is, indeed, deprived of the blessed 
•'Pitofheaven, of life, and kingdom, at once, by the very" 
P*'Bon who oug^ to have been 5ie first to hazard his owr 
'ife, in defence of any one of Miclpaa'a family. But, as 
™ga are, my brother is not so much de[rfived of these com- 
forts, as delivered from terror, from flight, from exile, and 
"W endless train of miseries which render life to meabuixlen. 
J4 He lies full low, gored with wounds, and festering m 
^ own blood. But he lies in peace. He feels none of 
the miseiies which rend my soul ivith agony and distraction, 
^^lile I am set up a spectacle to all mankind, of the nneer- 
**'My of human affidre. So far from baring it in my power 
** punish his murdcfer, I am not master of the means of se- 
*nrni(j my oivn life. So far from being iij a condition to de- ' 
^^nii my kliigiloni fiom the violence of the usurper, I am oh- 
*B*d lo apply for foreign protection for ftiy own person. 
ISfatliers! Senators of Rome! the arbiters 6f nations ! 
' Jo»-I fly f^or refuge from the murderous fiirjp^f Jugnr- 
" your ai&ption for your children ; by your love for 
i l^Wyoui' own virtues ; by the majesty of the 
lonwcalth ; by all that b sacred, and aU that is 
a wretched prince from uodeaerved, 
ind save lUe kingdom of Nniiijdia, 
lerty, from btiii'^ llie prey of riolence, 

81I.LUBT. 

— iECTION m. 

fence WJorc "Fi^sTVi; and AcRirpA. 
*^ix% *Q" »" pernVitUd to speak for 
■ Vied foVtl^Wa \iand,wid»nawered 

''F^^ i- Jlv before ll«e, concerning 
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2 My manner of life from my youth, which was at tlie 
first among my own nation at Jemsalem, know all the Jews, 
who knew me from the beginninjr, (if they would testify,) 
that after the straitest sect of onr religion, I lived a Pharisee. 
And now I stand and am judgod for the hope of th^ promise 
made by God to our fatliei's ; to which promise our twelve 
tribes, contiauolly serving God day and night, hope to 
come ; and, for this hope's sake, king Agrippa, I am ac» 
cus^ by the Jews. 

3 Why should it be thought a thin^ incredible with you, 
that God should raise the dead 1 I verily thought with my* 
self, that I ought to do mr-.uy things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth ; and tliis I did in Jerusalem. Many of 
the saints I shut ixff in prison, having received authority from 
the chief priests ; and when they were put to death, I gave 
my voice against tliem. And I often punished them m every 
synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme ; and being 

■ exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted them even mito 
Vtrange cities. 

4 Iput as I went to Damascus, with authority and com* 
mission from the chief priests, at midxclay, O king ! I saw 
in the way a lhj\\t from heaven, above the brightness of the 
sun, shining round about me, and them who journeyed with 
me. And when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a 
voice speaking to me and saying, in the Hebrew tongnCi 
Saul, SsBoij why persecutest diou met It is hard fo^ tbee 
to kick against the pricks. And I said, who art thoa, 
Lord? And he replied, I am Jesus whongi thou persecutest. 

5 But rise, and stand upon thy feet: ftr I ha^e appeared 
to thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister, and a vt\U 
ness both of these things which thou hast seen, and of those 
tUngB in which I will appear to thee ; delivering thee fronr 
the p^plc, and from the Gentiles, to whom I now send 
tliee, to open then* eyes, ^d to turn t}iem fi^m darkness tQ 
Jight, and from the power of Satan to God ; that they may" 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance amongst them 
who aro sanctified by faith that is in pie. 

6 Whereupon, O king Agrippa ! I was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision ; but showed first to them of Damascus, 
and at Jerusalem, and through all the coasts of Jud^a, and 

then to the Gentiles, that they should repent, and ^ turn to 

God, and do works meet for rcpwvtaxvte.. Yot^SbfiAeT^^Kv^^^, 

the Jervs CRugbt me in ^t temple, «Ltvd yienl^wsX. \ftVS 

w^. Having, however, obtained \ie\\> feotiv ^3coi\^ \ v 

^fme to this dav, witnessing boX\v to axcv^W ^wa^ ^Bt^^Xx^-: 
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Other things tlian tliose which the prophets and Mosed 
aclared should come : tiiat Christ should suffer ; that he 
'Ould be the first who should rise from the dead ; and that 
e would show light to the people, and to the Gentiles. 

7 And as he thus spoke for himself, Festus said, wyth a 
»iid voice, " Paul, thou ait beside thyself ; much le«irning 
ath made thee mad." But he replied, I am not mad, 
kost noble Festus ; but speak tlie words of trutli and sober- 
ess. For the king.knoweth tliese things, before whom I 
[go speak freely. I atn persuaded that none of these thuig^ 
re hidden from him ; for this thing was not done m a car- 
er. King Agrippa, believest thou tlie prophets? I know 
at thou believest. Then Agrippa said to Paul, " Ahnost 
loa pei'suadest me to be a Christian." And Paul rephed 

1 would to God, that not only thou, but also all that heif 
le tills day, were both almost, and* altogether, such as I am^ 
icept these bonds."* acts xxvi. 

SECTION IV. 

lORD Mansfield's Speech in Ihe Ilcnise of Ptmrs^ 1770, orl 
ihe Bill for prevenU^s; the delays of Justicey by claii)thtg 
ihe Privilege of Pnttiament. 

MY LORDS, 

WHEN I consider the importance of this bill to your lord- 
ups, I am not surprised it has taken up so much of your 
(Dsiideradon. It is a bill, indeed, of no common magni* 
de ; it is no less tlian to take away from two thirds of the 
g^islative body of thijB great kiiurdom, certain privileges and 
imunities of which .tliey have been long possessed^ Per- 
ips there is no situation the human mind can be placed iii| 
at is so dithcult and :>o trymg, a^ when if is made a judge 

Its own cause. 

2 There is something implanted in the breast of man fO 
tached to self, so teuucious of privileges once obtainetl, 
at :n such a sitAsitioii, eltlicr to discuss witli impartiality, 

decide with justice, has over been held the summit of all 
tman virtue. The bill now in question puts your lord- 
ips in this very predicament 5 and I have no doubt the wis- 
im of your decision will convince tlie world, that where 
If-intei'est and justice, a"e in opposite scales, the latter 
ill ever preponderate with } our lorddhips. 
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09 other things tlian those which the prophets and Mosed 
declared should come : that Christ should suffer ; that he 
#oald be the first who should rise from the dead ; and that 
he would show light to the people, and to the Gentiles. 

7 And as he thus spoke for himself, Festus said, wjith a 
load voice, " Paul, thou art beside thyself ; much learning 
hath made thee mad." But he replied, I am not mad, 
most noble Festus ; but speak tlie words of truth and sober- 
nessu For the king, knoweth these things, before whom I 
ako speak freely. I atn persuaded that none of these thingj^i 
ftre hidden from him ; for this thing was not done in a cor- 
ner. King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I know 
.that thou believest. Then Agrippa said to Paul, " Almost 
tboa pereuadest me to be a Christian." And Paul replied 
**i would to God, that not only thou, but also all that heir 
me Uiis day, were both almost, and* altogether, such as I am^ 
acept tliese bonds."* acts xxvi. 

SECTION IV. 

Lo&D Mansfield's Speech in the House of Pem*8, 1770, orl 
the Bill for prevenU^fj^ the delays of Justice, by claintmg 
the Privilege of PatUament, 

MT LORDS, 

1 1 \\'HEN I consider the importance of this bill to your lord- 
f,| diips, I am not surprised it lias taken up so much .of your 
V eoDsideration. It is a bill, indeed, of no common magni* 
.1 fekle ; it is no less tlian to take away from two thirds of the 
: legislative body of this gi'eat kingdom, certain priyileges and 
' kununities of which fliey have been long possessed* Per- 
' haps there is no situation the human mind can be placed in| 
liat is so difficult and no trying, as when if is made a judge 
' 'fc its own cause. 

2 There is something implanted in the breast of raian sol 
rtttaclied to self, so teuucious of privileges once obtained, 
tiiat in such a sit&ation, either to discuss with impartiality, 
or decide with justice, has ever been held the summit of all 
- hnman virtue. The bill now in question puts your lord- 
ships in this very predicament 5 and I have no doubt the wis- 
dom of your decision will convince the world, that where 
self-interest and justice, a^-e in opposite scales, the latter 
will ever preponderate with } our iordi<hips. 

*IIbw liappy was this groat Afiostlo, cvon in iho niofit prrilnu;) circnmrtanres. 
Thongfa unclor bonds ami opprcssinn, his niiud \^aB free, and raised above every t'cac 
of BUI. With what dignity mid conipctiinrc Aot^sYw. Cio^cw^ \^\vu^:v\^^^\A^^v&'«K^« 
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3 Privileges have been granted to le^lators in all agetf 
and in all countries. The practice is founded in wisdoni 
and, indeed, it is peculiarly essential to the constitution o' 
this country, tliat the members of both houses should be frei 
in their persons, in cases of civil suits : for there may conw 
a time when tlie safety and welfare of this whole em|^ 
may depend upon then* attendance in parliament I am & 
from advising any measure that would in future endanger thi 
state: but tlie bill before your lordships has, I am cbnfideitf 
no such tendency ; for it expressly secures the persons <i 
members of either house in all civil suits. 

4 This being the case, I confess, when I see many nobli 

. lortjl^- for whose judgment I have a very great respedj 8tani> 
iJ^up to oppose a bill which is calculated merely to faciD- 
tale the recovery of just and legal debts, I am aMoniahei 
and amazed. . • 

They, I doubt not, oppose the bill upon public principles 
I would not wish to insinuate that private interest' had thi 
VsBSt weight in their determination. 

5 The bill has been frequently proposed, and as fi*eqnen| 
ly has miscarried : but it was always Jost in the lower house. 
Little did I think, when it had passed* the Commons, that i 
possibly could have met with such opposition here. Shall I 
be said, that you, my lords, the grand council of the nation. 
the highest judicial and legislative body of the realm, eil 
deavour to evade, by privilege, those very laws which yrt 
enforce on your fellow-subjects ? Forbid it justice ! I 
sure, were tlie noble lords as well acquainted as I am, wii 
but half the difficulties and delays oedisioned in the com 
of justice, under pretence of privilege, they would not, naj^; 
they could not, oppose this bill* j 

6 I haiiTe waited with patience to hear what argument 
might be urged against the bill ; but I have waited in vain:' 
the truth is, there is no argument that can weigh against ii 
The justice and expediency of the bill are such as render! 
9elf-evident. It is a proposition of that nature, which tia 
neither be weakened by argument^ nor entangled with soph 
istiy. Much, indeed, has been said by some noble lords 
on tlie wisdom of our ancestors, and how differentiy the; 
thought from us* They not only decreed^ that privileg* 

flwuld prevent all civil suits from proceeding during the sit 
ting of parlmmenty but likewise s^rwcvleA \«Q.l^<iN2ksm Va ^. 
t^ejyr sei*vant3 of members. 1 s\\sSL s^y wo^rn^ wv ^^ N«f« 
^om of onr ancestors ; it migU petVYA^a «:^^'e« \w!\^vQiv 
Uiat iV not iteccssatry iji the preseut ca.ae. 
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7 I shall only say, that the noble lords who flatter them- 
selves' with the weight of that reflection, should remember, 
that as circumstances alter, things themselves should alter. 
Formerly, it was not so fashionable eitiier for masters, or ser- 
vants, to run in debt, as it is at present. Formerly, we were 
aofc that great commercial nation we are nt present ; nor for- 
merly were merchants and manufacturers members of pttriia- 
knent as at present. The case is now very difl*erent; both 
knercfaants and manufacturers are, with great propriety, 
elected members of the lower house. 

8 ConmierCe having thus got into the legblative body of 
the kingdom, privilege must be done away. We all know 
that the very soul and essence of trade are regular' pay« 
•ments ; and sad experience teaches us, tint there are meoy 
who will not make their regular payments, without the com- 
pulsive power of the law. The law, then, ought to be equally 
open to alL Any exemption to particular men, or parti- 
cular ranks of men, is, in a free and commercial country, a 
solecism of the grossest nature. 

9 But I shall not trouble your lordships with arguments fot 
that which is sufficiently evident without any. I shall only 
say a few words to some noble lords, who foresee much in- 
convenience, from the persons of their servants being liable! 
to be arrested. One noble lord observes, that the coachman 
of a peer may be arrested) while he is driving his master to 
the iloose, and that, consequently, he will not be able to 
attend to his duty in parliament. If this were actually to hap- 
pen, there are so nmiy methods by which the member might 
still get to the Hooee, that I can hardly thmk the opble lord 
is serious in his objection. 

10 Another noble peer said, that, by this bill, one might 
lose his most valuable and honest servants. This I hold to 
be a contradiction in terms : for he can neidier be a valuable 
servant, nor an honest man, who gets into debt which he is 
neither able nor willing to pay, till compelled by the law. 
If my servant, by unforeseen accidents, has got into debt, and 
i still wish to retain him, I certainly would pay the demand. 
But upon no principle of liberal legislation whatever, can my 
servant have a tide to set his creditors at defiance, while, for 
forty shillings only, the honest tradesman may be torn from 
his family, and locked up in a gaol. It is monstrous injustice ! 
/ Batter myadtj however, the delfttififfaA^wv ^i'^MS^^^^^ 
entirely put an end to aU theae ip^xXAai^xQ^e^^vc^^^^^^ 

Atore, by passing into a lavr the XiSi ^^v< >>xw^^^ n^s>sx \^^ 
•/j//>s' consideration. 
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111 now come to speak upon what, indeed, I would Iinv« ^ 
srladly avoided, had I not been particularly pointed at, for the • 
part I have taken in this bill. It has been said, by a noble . 
- lord on my left hand, that I likewise am ru^ming the race of 
popularity. If tl\e noble lord means by popularity, that apj 
plause bestowed by after ages on good and \irtuous action^^ 
I have long been struggling in that race : to what purpose^ 
all-trying time can alone determine. 

12 But if the noble lord means that mushroom popularity^ 
which is raised without merit, and lost without a crime, he iaf 
much mistaken in liis opinion. I defy the noble loi-d to point 
out a single action of my life, in which the popularity of thef . 
times ever^^had the smallest influence on my determinations^ 

1 thank God I have a more permanent and steady rule for my 
condtict — ^the dictates of my own breast 

13 Those who have foregone that pieasing adviser, and 
flfiven up their mind to be the slave of every popular impidse, 
J eincei'ely pity : I pity them still more, if tlieir vanity leads 
them to mistake tiie shouts of a mob for the trumpet of fame. 
Experience might inform them, that many, who have been 
saluted with tlie huzzas of a crowd one day, have received 
their execimtions the next; and many, who, by the popular- 
ity of their limes, have been held up as spotless patriots, have^ . 
nevertheless, appeared, upon the historian's page, when truth 
has triumphed over delusion, the assassins of liberty. 

14 Wlfy then the nf)ble loi'd can think I am ambitious of 
present popularity, that echo of folly, and shadow of renown, • 
1 am at a loss to determine. Besides, I |tp not know tha£ the 
bill nowiliefore your lordships will be ]^bpular : it depends 
nuicii upon the caprice of the day. It m?»r not be popular to 
compel people to pay their debts ; and, in that case, Uie pre- 
sent must be a very Unpopular bill. 

15 It may not b^ popular either to take away any of the pri- 
vileges of parliament ; for I very well remember, and many 
of your lordships may remember, that, not long ago, the po- 
pular cry was for tlie extension of privilege ; and so far did 
they carry it at that time, that it was said, the privilege pro- 
tected membere even in criminal actions; nay, such ivas the 
power of popular prejudices over weak minds, that tlie very 
ilecisions of some of the courts were tinctured with that doc- 

tn'ne. It was imdoubtedly an abommaVAe docXxlivft. 1 thou^ 
'W eJien, and I think so still: but, i\eveT\\v^e«a, 'iX \s^"& -ai V^ 

pr/Iar doctrine, and came immetVvalcVy ^tom VJcio^ii viVo ««.. 

'a^/od the friends af liberty ; how deaerveAVy, Vxmfc W^^«f * 
^6- Trae liberty, m my opimon, c«iu oiiJ^i ^x»sX. viVi^xi Vs 
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lice is equally administered to all ; to the king and to the beg- 
gar. Where is the justice then, or where is the law, that 
protects a member of parliament, more than any other man, 
from the punishment due to his crimes? The laws of this coun- 
try allow of no place, nor any employment, to be a sanctuary 
for crimes ; and where I have the honour to sit as judge, neither 
royal favour, nor p^ular applause, shall protect the pHlty. 
17 I have now omy to beg pardon for having employed so 
much of your lordships' time ; and I am sorry a bid, fraught 
with so many good consequences, has not met with an abler 
advocate : but I doubt not your lordships' determination will 
convince the world, that a bill, calculated to contribute so 
much to the equal distribution of justice as the present, re-^ 
quired with your lordships but very little support. 

SECTION V, 

An Mdress to Young Persons, 

1 INTEND, in this address, to show you the importance of 
beginning early to ^e serious attention to your conduct. As 
soon as you arc capable of reflection, you must perceive that 
there is. a right and a viTong in human actions. You see, that 
those who are bom with the same advantages of fortune, n^ 
not all equally prosperous in the course of life. While some 
of them, by wise and steady conduct, attain distinction in the 
world, and pass their days with comfort and honour; others, of 
fhe same rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, forfeit the ad- 
vantages of their birth; involve themselves in much misery ; and 
end in being adisgAipeto their frienda,imd a burden on society. 

2 Early, then, may you learn, that it is not on tlw exte^ial 
condition in which you find yourselves placed, but on the part 
which you are to act, that your welfare or unhappiness, your 
ho.nour or infamy, dippends. Now, when hegiiming to act that 
part, what can be of greater moment thtUi to regulate your 
plan of conduct with the mofit serious at^ntion, before you 
have yet committed any fatal or irretrievable errors 1 

3 If, instead of exerting reflection for this valuable purpose, 
you deliver yourselves up, at so critical a time, to sloth and 
pleasi\res ; if you refuse to listen to any counsellor but hu- 
mour, or to attend to any pursuit except that of amusement ; if 
you sdlow yourselves to float loose and careless on the tide of 
Jlfe, ready to receive any diyeclvoiL \^Vsk,\!k ^\sfc ^swx^ci. ^C 

- /asAion may chanceto giv^ you-, \V\\'aX.CMv^wx«K^^s^\^^^^^^^ 
y from such beginnings 1 ^ k 

4 While so many around you «xe \KAe.\^««^^'^^ 
isequences of^ like indiscretion, ^ot vfV^X.x^^^^'^^'^^ 
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consequences extend to you ? Shall you attain success with- 
out that preparation, and escape dangers without that precau- 
tion, wluch are required of others ? Shall happiness grow up 
to you, of its own accord, and solicit your acceptance, when, 
to the rest of mankind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, and 
the acquisition of labour and care ? 

slCl^ceive not yourselves with those arrogant hopes.-What- 
€ver be your rank. Providence will not, fbr your sake, reverse 
its estab&hed order. The Author of your being hath enjoin- 
ed you to <^take heed to your ^vays ; to ponder the palhs of your 
feet; to remember your Creator in the days of your youth." 

6 He hath decreed, that they only " who seek after ivisdom, 
shall find it ; that fools shall be afflicted, because of their 
transgressions ; and that whoever refuseth instruction, shall 

^ - destroy his own soul." By listening to these admoiutions, and 
tempering the vivacity of youth i^ith a proper mixture of seri- 
ous thought, you may ensure cheerfulness for tlie rest of life ; 
but by delivering yourselves up at present to giddiness and 
levity, you lay the foundation of lasting heaviness of heart 

7 "When you look forward to those plans of life, which 
either your circumstances have suggested, or your friends have 
proposed, you will not hesitate to acknowledge, that in order 
to pursue them with advantage, some previous discipline is re-^ 
quisite. Be aasored, that whatever is to be your profeasion, 
no education is more necessary to your success, than the ac- 
qwrement of virtuous dispositions and habits. This is the unU 
versal preparation for every character, and every station in life* 

8 Bad as the world iii, respect is alwajfupaid to virtue. In 
the usual ^urse of human affairs, it will be found, that a plain 
undei'standing, joined with acknowledged worth, contributes 
more to prosperity, than the brightest parts without probity or 
honour. Whether science or business, or public life, be your 
aim, virtue still ent|srs for a principal share, into all those 
great departments, of society. It is connected with eminence 
in every liberal art ; with reputation, in every branch of fair 
and useful business ; with distinction, in every public station. 

9 The vigour which it gives the mind, and the weight which 
it adds to character; the generous sentiments which it breathes; 
the undaunted spirit which it inspires ; the ardour of diligence 
which it q^ickens ; the freedom which it procures from per- 

nichus and dishonourable avocations \ dx^ the foundations of 

^^ that is bigbly hononnhley or greatly s\>fM:«^l\ii%xxtQTi%\fiKou 

JO Whatever ornamental or engaging etAoynxiwxV&.^wvTww? 

Possess, virtue is a necessary reqma\te, m or^ex \.o V^«a ^awD^^ 

1^ nith proper lustre. PeeVAe ar^ \\\e attracVKoiia qI \x^^ \^V! 
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«BtibnB,if^'beatiq>ected that nothing whliin corresponds to 
the ptaaLog ■ppearaoce nitboat. Short sre the triumphs of 
■ iri^ when it b supposed to be the vehicle of Dufioe. 

11 ij whatever means you maf at fint attract the atten- 

I, JOB can hoM the esteem, and secure dw-hearts of odiers, 

r bf aniaUe fsposittcHiB, andthp acconqilislmieiitt of the 

These are-toe qualities whose infiiMBce will Ias4l(h«n 

f aS diat once sparkled and daseled hu passed 

13 Let not then the season of youth be barren of Improve- 
ments, so essential to your future felicity and honour. Now 
is. tbe seed-time of life ; and aocording to " what yon sow, 
you ehall reap." Tour character is now,«ader Divine^s- 
slslaiice, of your own forming ; your iate Inn some meaaure, 
put into your own haniis. '^ 

13 Totir nattire \s as yet pliant and sofL Habits hare not 
established their domijiion. Prejudices have not pre-oecopied 
your understaiLcliii^. T!i£ world has not had time to contract 
and debase your atlect ions. AUyourpowersaremore vigorous, 
disembarrassed, and free, tlian Uiey will be at any futnreperiod. 
. 14 Wliatever impulse you uow^ve.to your desires and 
passions, the direction is likely to contlftn. It will form the 
channel m which yow life is to run ; naj, ft may determine 
its everlasting issue. Consider then 4l) ti|kloyment of this 
important pct'ioil,3a the highest trust w&pHUI ever be com- 
mitted to j'ou ; as in a great measure, demnve of your happi- 
ness, in time, and in eterni^. 
^' 15 As inlhesucjfessiauoftheseasana, each, bythe invari-i 
^ble laws of naCur^, ail'ects the productions of what is next in 
^ course ; so, in human life, every period of our age, according 
d- as it is well or i!l spent, infloences the happiness of that which 
S is to follow. Virtuous youth gradually fepnga forward ac- 
f complished and flourishing ma^ood j amt such manhood, 
^■passes of itself, without uneasiness, into re*|*ectable and tran- 
l* ' quil old age. 

f,. 16 But when nature is turned out of its regular course, dis- 
)'. order takes place in the moral, just as in the vegetable world, 
" If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there will be 
'- DO beauty, and in autumn, no fruit : so, if youth be trifled 
laws^' without improvement, manhood will probably be con- 
""'^mptible, and old aire miserable. If the be^nmngs of life 
e been •' vanity," ila lattev fcni coa. Kax<i^^\* -ms^ ^^^^"^ 
" vexation of spirit." _:.oi-^ 

* Ifliall finish Uii3addreBs,Nrilihc;i&ft%^jf^^ 
(fependencc oa the ble^ing ot 'ft«as«^'T™**''' ^^^ 
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your endewronn after improvement, you oagbt eontmuaBy 16 
preserve. It is too coimnon with the young, eveil when wsy 
resolve to tread the path of virtue and honour,toset ontWidi 
presumptuous confidence in themselves. 

18 Trusting to their own abilities for earrying themfnceenik 
(ully through life, they are careless of applying lo God, or of 
detmiq any assistance from what they are apt to reckum die 
gloomy discipline of religion. Alas ! how litde dio they know 
the duigers which await them? Neither human .wisdom, nor 
human virtue, unsupported by religion, is equal to die tryini^ 
sttnationB which often ocour m life. 

19 By die shook of temptation, how frequendy have dia 
most virtuous intentions been overtiurownl Under the p res sure 
of dbnster, how oJKen has the greatest constancy sunkT^^Every 
goo^ and every perfect gift, is from above." Wisdom and 
virtue, as well as '^riches and honour, come from Godi** Des- 
titute of his favour, you are in no better situatimSy with aU 
your boasted abilities, than orphans left to wanderin a tnibk- 
ie8|i deserti without any guide to conduct diem, or any shc^tor 
to cover them from th^ gathering storm. 

20 Conrect, then» this ill-founded arrogance. Expect not^ 
that your happinesscin be independent of Him who made yoDU 
By faith and repentance, apply to the Redeemer of die world. 
By piety and prawseiak die protection of the God of lilMien. 

21 I concln40^i|tdi the solemn words, in which a great 
prince delivered his dying charge to his son ; words, whieb 
every young person dugbt ^o comber as addressed to hinv^lf, 
and to engrave deeply on his heart : << Sokpion, mj son, know 
thou the Ch>d of thy fathers ; and serve mm with a perfect' 
heart, and with a willing mind. For the Lord searchedi sJl 
hearts, and undenrtandeth all th^ imaginations of the thoug|its« - 
If thou seek him, he will be found of diee; butifthouformke 
him, he wHl cast thee off forever.'' blair. * 

CHAPTER IX. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

a _ „ < 

SECTION I. ^■■. 

JEatihquake at Calainrta, tn tKe <i)ear \^^^* ^^^:• ; . 

AN SLceount of tl-j dreadful earthcv^wkft, \a ^^nVii^^^N^ 
feJebrsited father Kircher: lthapi^iieAYA!!S!^\x^^ask«^\&i 
ouraey to visil mount iKtna, and the resl of iQckeNTOitofe*^ 
« toi^arda the South of Italy. EL\rc\veT Sft coMA«t^> 
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scholars, as one of the greatest prodi^es of learmng. << Hiving 
hirod a boat, in ccnnpanT with four more, (two fnars of the 
order of St Francis, and two secolars,) we launched from the 
harboor of Messina, in Sicily; and arrived, the same day, 
at the promontory of Pelorus. Our destinotioa was. for the 
d^K^f Euphaenua, in Calabria, where we had some husiiMMs 
to trnsact, and where we designed to tarry for some tlrik* 

9 *f However^.Ptovidence seemed willing to cross our de-v 
^ga i, for we were obliged to continue three days at Pelorus, 
oa teeouaft of the weadier; and though we often put out tot 
s^s^ yet yitBte as often driven back. At length, wearied with 
Ae«iayy we resolved to prosecute our voyage; and, ah2ti»u|^ 
iiieseaseenKdmorethan uauaUy agitated, wefenturedforward. 
gr « ISe gulf of Charybdis, w&ch we apj^roached, seeQoed 
wUfied round in such a manner, as to torok ^ vast hoflow, 
vergiiig to a point in the centre. Proceeding onward, and 
turning varsjes to iBtna, I saw it cast forth large volumes of 
smoke, or%oimtainous sizes, which entirely covered the 
Usnd, and blotted out the very shores from my vievK Di», 
tOfC^er wi^ the dreadful noise, and the sulphurous stench. 

■ wSWi^ was e^ongly perceived, filled me. with opprei^monB^ 
IfaaC isome more dreadful calamity was impending. 

4 ^< The sea itself seemed to wear a veiy unusual appear-, 
itfice: tbey who have seen a lake in a vielitiolt dipwer of rain, 
^pvered all over with bubbles, will concdM some idea of its. 
agitations. My surprise was still increased, by the calmness 
and serenity of the weatiier ; not a breeze, not a cloud, which 
might be supposed to put all nature thus into motion. I there- 
fore v^arneamy con^fpanionSythat an earthquake was approach- 
ing; and, after some time, maldng for the shore ^;rith all 
possible diligence, we landed at Tropaea, happy and thankful 
mr having escaped the threatening danger ot ^le selu 

f 5 '^ But our triumphs at land were of short duration ; for- 

" we had scarcely arrived at the Jesuits' College, in that city, 
when our ears were stunned with a honid sound, resembling 

' that of an infinite number of chariots, driven fiercely forward ; 
die wheels rattling, and the thpngs cracking. -Soon after this, 
a misfit dreadful earthquake ensued ; the whole tract upon which 
we stood seemed to vibrate, as ^ we were in the scale of a ba- 
.|iM|ce that continued waveringl This nation, however, soon 
more violent ; and being no loiii^e^t ^'fc \ft>Kftss^^«K^'Sw^^ 
durown prostrate upon the grwjxA* \tx^^ \sNRKa.*^as)R., 
luuVerial ruin round i^e x;6do\AAe^ ikj wcDSKWSKiKJiu 
^; " The crash of faffing ho\isea,VfaiftV««r»%^^^ 
grq^Qs of the dyings iXl ooxvtrWixA^ ^^ ""^^ "^^ 
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and despairf On every tide of me, I saw nothing but m scene 
of ruin ; and danger threatening wherever I Should fly. I 
recommended myself to God, astny last great refuge. 

7 " At that hour, O how vain was every sublunary happi- 
ness t Wealth, honour, empire, wisdom, all mere useless 
sounds, and as empty as the bubbles of the deep ! Just staDll-. 
ipg on the threshold of eternity, nothing but God was my plea-, 
•sure ; and ^e nearer I approached, I only loved him the more. 

8 <* After some time, however, finding that I remained ttn- 
hurt, amidst the general concussion, I resolved to venture for 
^eiy ; and running as fast as I could, I reached flie afaetfe, 
but dmost terrified out of my reason. I did not seardi long 
Here, till I found the boat in which I had landed, and my 
companions also, whose terrors were even greater than mine^ 
Our meeting was not of that kind, where every one is desirous 
of telHng his own happy escape ; it was all silence, and a 

. gloomy dread of impending terrors. 

9 << Lmring this seat of desolation, we prosecuted our voy- 
age alon^^e coast ; and the next day came to Rochetta, 
where we landed, although the earth still continued in violent 
agitations. But we had scarcely arrived at our inn, when w« 
were once more obliged to return to the boat ; and, in about 
*h^ an hour, we saw the greater part of the town, and the 

inn at which we had put op, dashed to the ground, and burying 
the inhabitants beneath the ruins. 

10 <' In this manner, proceeding onward in our little ves- 
sel, findinff no safety at land, and yet, from the smallnessof 
our boat, naving but a very dangerous continuance at sea, we 

*^ -atlei^h landed at Lopizium, a castle midway between iVo- 
psaand Euphsemia, the city to which, as I said before^ we 
were bound. Here, wherever I turned my eyes, nothing 
but scenes of ruin and horror appeared ; towns and castles 
levelled to the ground ; Stromboli, though at sixty miles dis^ 
tance,' belching forth flames in an unusual manner, an4 viallr 
a noise which I could distinctly hear. 

11 ** But my attention was quickly turned from more re- 
mote, to contiguous danger. The rumbling sound of an ap- 
preaching earthquake, which we by- this time were grown 
acquainted with, alarmed us for the consequences ; it eveiy 

moment seemed to grow louder, and to approach nearer. 

The place on which we stood now began V.o ^'ak.^TcvQ%\.'^aft»j&,. 

Mljr: so that being unable to stand, my cam^iMi\^ii» %iA\ 

^ught hold of, whatever shrub grew n^iA. ^o ^*^ ^«^^ «a^(^wfi 

^^rselves in that manner. , 

^^ ''Aflersome time, ibis vioVetvt ^^Q^?*^ ^*^>»^^'» 
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again stood up, in order to prosecute our voyage to Euphse- 
mia, which lay within sight. In tbe mean time^ while we 
were preparing for this purpose, I turned my eyes towards the 
city, but could see only a frightful dark cloud, that seemed to 
rest upon the place. This the more surprised us, as the 
weather was so very serene. 

13 *^ We waited, therefore, till the cloud had passed away : 
then turning to look for the city, it was totally sunk. Won- 
derful to tell ! nothing but a dismal and putrid lake was seen 
where it stood. We looked about to find some one that -could 
tell U8 of its sad catastrophe, but could see no person. All was 
become a melancholy solitude ; a scene of hideous desolation. 

14 '* Thus proceeding pensively along, in quest of some 
human being that could give ns a little information, we at 

I length saw a boy sitting by the shore, and apoearing stupified 
with terror. Of him, therefore, we enquirea concerning tiie 
fate of the city ; but he could not be prevailed on to give us 
an answer. 

16 " We entreated him, with every expression of tenderness 
and pity, to tell us ; but his senses were quite wrapt up in the 
contemplation of the danger he had escaped. We offered 
him some victuals, but he seemed to loath the sight. We still 
persisted in our offices of kindness ; but he only pointed to 
the place of the city, like one out of his senses ; and then, 
running up into the woods, was never heard of after. Such 
was the fate of the city of Euphsemia. 

16 << As we continued our melancholy course along the 
shore, the whole coast, for the space of two hundred miles,, 
presented nothing but the remains of cities ; and men scatter- 
ed, without a habitation, over the fields. Proceeding thus 
^ng, we at length ended our distressful voyage by arriving 
^ Naples, after having escaped a thousand dangers both at 
sea and land." goldsmith. 

SECTION n. 
Letter from Puny to Gem^nius. 

DO w.e not sometimes observe a sort of people, who, 
though they are themselves under tiie abject dominion of every 
vice, show a kind of malicious resentment against the errors 
of others, and are most severe upon those whom they most 
lesemble? yet, surely a lenity of disposition, even in persons 
who have the least occasion for d^meiic.^ ^Js^fcxo&^^'^^^s. ^S. -^ 
virtbes th^ most beconung. . ^ 

2 The highest of all characteta, m m^ «e?«Mx^^^;^^^^ 
wiu> is aa ready to pardon the ertOTS o^ tosm^msv^'^'^^ ^ 
Wr/dajr guilty of some \uiuse\U ^ivA^^^.^^^'^''^^ 
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cautious of committing a fault, as if he never forgave one, 
it is a rule, then, which we should, upon all occasions, both 
private and public, most religiously observe : " to be inexo- 
i-able to our own failings, while we treat those of the rest of the 
world with tenderness ; not excepting even such as forgive 
none but them.>elves." 

3 I shall, perhaps, be asked, who it is ths^ hajs. given occa- 
sion to these reflections. Know then that a certain person 
lately — ^but of that when we meet — ^though, upon second 
thoughts, not even then ; lest, whilst I condemn and expose 
his conduct, I shall act counter to that maxim I particularly 
recommend. Whoever, therefore, and whatever he is, shall 
remain in silence : for though there may be some use, per- 
haps, in setting a mark upon the man, for the sake of exam- 
ple, there will be more, however, in sparing him for the sake 
of humanity. Farewell. melmoth's pliny. 

-* SECTION III. 

Letter from Pliny to Marcellinus on the death of an. 

amiablt young Woman. 

1 WRITE this under the utmost oppression of sorrow : the 
youngest daughter of my friend Fmidanus, is dead ! Never^ 
surely, was there a more agreeable, and more amiable young 
person; or one who better deserved to have enjoyed a long, I 
had ahnost said, an immortal life ! She had all the wisdom of 
age, and discretion of a matron, joined with youthful sweet-, 
ness and virgin modesty. 

2 With what an engaging fondness did she behave to her 
father! How kindly and respectfully receive his friends ! How 
affectionately treat all those who, in their respective offices, 
had the care and education of her! She employed much of 
her time in reading, in which she discovered great strength of 
judgment; she indulged herself in few diversions, and thos^ 
with much caution. With what forbearance, with what pa-, 
tience, with what courage did she endure her last illness ! 

3 She complied with all the directions of her physicians ; 
she encouraged her sister, and her father; and, when all hep 
strength of body was exhausted, supported herself by the sin- 
gle vigour of her mind. That, indeed, continued, even to 
her last moments, unbroken hy the pain of a long illness, or 

the terrors o/aj^proaching death; and it is a reflection which 
makes the loss of her so mucli lYve mote to W\aLme^\»^. k 
{oss infinitely severe ! and more severely Xltve^^x^Acvi^OT ^iwi* 
Jf^ncturein which it happentt^ \ 

,. ^ She jras contracted to a most v^ortYvy yo\xVi[i% 'Oafe'^'s 
'^'£r day was fixcdy and vrc were «A\ \w\teA. ^w t» 
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change, frdni the highest joy to the deepe ft sorrow ! How 
shall I express the wound that pierced my heart, when I 
heard Fundaniis himself, (as grief is ever fimling out circum- 
stances to aggravate its afflictions,) ordering thf; money he had 
designed to lay out upon clothes and jewels for her mar* 
riage, to be employed in myrrh and spices for her funeral! 

5 He is a man of great learning and good sense, who has 
Applied himself, from his earliest youth, to the noblest and 
mofit elevated studies : but all the maxims of fortitude which 
he has received from books, or ad/anced himself, he now ab- 
solutely rejects; and every other virtue of his heart gives place 
to all a parent's tenderness. We shall ej^cuse, we shall even 
fepprove his sorrows when we consider what he has lost. He 
has lost a daughter, who resembled him in his manners, as well 

■ as his person ; and exactly copied but all her fath&. 

6 If his friend Marcellinus shall think proper to write to 
him, upon the subject of so reasonable a grief, let me remind 
him not to use the rougher arguments of consolation, and 
such as seem to carr}^ a sort of reproof with them ; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humajiity. 

7 Time will render him more open to the dictates of reason. 
for as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand of the sur- 
geon, but by degrees submits to, and even requires the means 
of its cure ; so a mind, under the fir?t impressions of a mis- 
fortune, shuns and rejects all arguments of consolation ; but 
2* length, if applied with tenderness, calmly and \\illingly 
acqoiesces in them. Farewell. Melmoth's Pliny. 

SECTION IV. 

On Discretion, 
1 HAVE often thought, if the minds of men were laid open, 
we should see but little difference between that of a wise man, 
and that of a fool. There are infinite reveries, numberless 
extravagances, and a succession of vanities, which pass 
thorough both. The great difference is, that the first knows 
how to pick and cull his thoughts for conversation, by sup- 
pressing some, and communicating others ; whereas the other 
lets them all indifferently fly out in words. This sort of dis- 
cretion, however, has no place in private conversation be- 
tween intimate friends. On such occasions, the wisest men 
very often talk like the weakest; for, indeed, talking with a 
Hiend is nothing else than Ifimfcing oloiul, 
2 Tally has therefore very pady ex^o^^^ la. Y^ e^'^^^^^2i^^• 
ed bf some ancient writers, T\vat ^ maxi ^ci>3NjiXv9^ n%^\ 
ehemyin such a manner, to m\eYvt\ew^\>:\n^^^^^^''^^ 
^ blends and with his frVend to «v\Ocl ^ mw»ft^^ ^ 
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cautious of committing a fault, as if be never forgave one. 
it is a rule, then, which we should, upon all occasions, both 
private and public, most religiously observe : " to be inexop> 
mble to our own failings, while we treat those of the rest of the 
world with tenderness ; not exrf^pting even such as forgive 
none but themoalves." 

3 I shall, perhaps, be asked, who it is that has. given occa- 
sion to these reflections. Know then that a certain person 
lately — ^but of that when we meet — ^though, upon second 
thoughts, not even then ; lest, whilst I condemn and expose 
his conduct, I shall act counter to that maxim I particularly 
recommend. Whoever, therefore, and whatever he is, shall 
remain in silence : for though there may be some use, per- 
haps, in setting a mark upon the man, for the sake of exam- 
ple, there will be more, however, in sparing him for the sake 
of humanity. Farewell. melmoth's pliny. 

^ SECTION III. 

Letter from Pliny to Marcellinus on the death of an 

amiabh young Woman. 

1 WRITE this under the utmost oppression of sorrow : the 
youngest daughter of my friend Fundanus, is dead ! Never, 
surely, was there a more agreeable, and more amiable young 
person; or one who better deserved to have enjoyed a long,! 
had almost said, an immortal life ! She had all the wisdom of 
age, and discretion of a matron, joined with youthful sweet- 
ness and vurgin modesty. 

2 With what an engaging fondness did she behave to her 
father! How kindly and respectfully receive his friends ! How 
affectionately treat all those who, in their respective offices, 
had the care and education of her! She employed much of 
her time in reading, in which she discovered great strength of 
judgment; she indulged herself in few diversions, and thos^ 
"with much caution. With what forbearance, with what pa- 
tience, with what courage di<l she endure her last illness ! 

3 She complied with all the directions of her physicians ; 
she encouraged her sister, and her father; and, when all her 
strength of body was exhausted, supported herself by the sin- 
gle vigour of her mind. That, indeed, continued, even to 
her last moments, unbroken Ijy the pain of a long illness, or 

Ihe terrors of a^^proaching death; and it is a reflection which 
makes the loss of her so mud: l\ve more Vo \>«>\^metv\jfc^. K 
^oss in/iaiteljr severe ! and more severe \>y XJ^ve^^^xNXicvJNstt i^cvcl^ 
juncture in which it happened \ 

^. 4 She jvas contracted to a most v^otVXv^ ^ow^^ V5q>^^^ 
^^'^ f/ar Tvas fixedy and \^'c ^vere a\\ \tiv\\.eA- \^o^ «w 
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change, frdm the highest joy to the deepr ft sorrow ! How 
shall I express the wound that pierced my heart, when I 
k heard Fundaniis himself, (as grief is ever finding out circUm- 
} stances to aggravate its afflictions,) ordering the; money he had 
3J designed to lay out upon clothes and jewels for her mar* 
I flage, to be employed in myrrli and spices for her funeral! 
\ 5 He is a man of great learning and good sense, who has 

tbpplied himself, from his earliest youth, to the noblest and 
most elevated studies : but all the maxims of fortitude which 
he has received from books, or ad/anced himself, he now ab- 
solutely I'ejects; and every other virtue of his heart gives place 
to all a parent's tendenfiess* We sliall ej^cuse, we shall even 
j fepprove his sorrows when we consider what he has lost. He 
[ has lost a daughter, who resembled him in his manners, as well 
as his person; and exactly copied out all her fath&. 

6 If his friend Marcellinus shall think proper to write to 
him, upon the subject of so reasonable a grief, let me remind 
him not to use the rougher arguments of consolation, and 
such as seem to carr)^ a sort of reproof with them ; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humanity. 

7 Time will render him more open to the dictates of reason . 
for as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand of the sur- 
geon, but by degrees submits to, and even requires the mean* 
of its cure ; so a mind, under the firjt impressions of a mis- 
fortune, shuns and rejects all arguments of consolation ; but 
at length, if applied with tenderness, calmly and vvillingly 
acquiesces in them. Farewell. Melmoth's Pliny. 

SECTION IV. 

On Discretion, 
1 HAVE often thought, if the minds of men were laid open, 
we should see but little difference between that of a wise man, 
and that of a fool. There are infinite reveries, numberless 
extravagances, and a succession' of vanities, which pass 
thorough both. The great difference is, that the first knows 
how to pick and cull his thoughts for convereation, by sup- 
pressing some, and communicating others ; whereas the other 
lets them all indifferently fly out in words. This sort of dis- 
cretion, however, has no place in private conversation be- 
tween intimate friends. On such occasions, the wisest men 
wry often talk like the weakest; for, indeed, talking with a 
Mend is nothing else than i/iinking oloiid. 
a Tally has therefore very iuaWy expo^e^ ?.^^e.^\^.^^'^^;^ 
ed by some ancient writers, TViat «t mm ^^xjXWv?^ nx^\ 
etaetwin such a manner, ^ m\eVvt\e«9«i>KCB^^^^^^^ "^ 
his friend; and with his friend lu «v\Oci ^ mw^J^^-* ^ 
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he became his enemy, it should not be in his power to hurt 
him. The first part of this rule, which regards our behaviour 
towards an enemy, is indeed very reasonable, as well as very 
prudential ; but the latter part of it, which regards our be- 
haviour towards a friend, savours more of cunning than of dis* 
cretion ; and would cut a man off from the greatest pleasures of 
life, which are the freedoms of conversation with abosom friend. 
Besides that, when a friend Is turned into an enemy, the world 
is just enough to accuse the perfidiousness of the friend, ra^ 
tlier than the iudiscretion of the person who confided in hkoa 

3 Discretion does not only show itself in words, but in all 
the circumstances of action ; and is like an under-agenC ot 
Providence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns 
of life. There are many more shining qualities in the mind 
of man, but there is none so useful as discretion. It b this, 
indeed, which ^ves a value to all the rest ; which sets them 
at work in their proper times aad places ; and turns them to 
the advanttige of the person who is possessed of them. With-) 
out it, learning is pedantiy, and wit impertinence ; virtue it- 
self looks like weakness ; the best parts only qualify a man to 
be more sprightly in errora, and active to his own prejudice. 

4 Discretion does not only make a man the master of his 
own parts, but of other men's. The discreet man finds out 
the tsJents of those he convei'ses with, and knows how to apply 
them to proper uses. Accordingly, if we look into particular 
communities and divisions of men, we may observe, that it is 
the dis<ireet maii, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave^ 
who guides the conversation, and gives measures to society. 
A man with great talents, but void of discretion, is like Po- 
lyphemus iii the fable, strong and blind ; endued with aj:i ir- 
tesistible force, which, for want of sight, is of no use to him. 

5 Though a man has all other perfections, yet if he wants 
discretion, he will be of no great consequence in the world ; 
on the conti^ry, if he has this single talent in perfection, and 
but a common share of others, he may do what he pleases in 
his particular station of life. 

6 At the same time that I think discretion the most useful 
talent a man can be master of, 1 look upon cunning to be the 
accomplishment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Discre- 
tfOD points out tlie noblest ends to us, and pursues the most 

proper and iaudable methods oC altamviv^ VYvercv •. cwividii^ has ■ 
only private, selBsh aims, and sticks ^1 iio'OpAti^ ns\Cv^ tii^ 
^nake tliem succeeA. 

7 Discretion has large and extended vvew^ % vcad, ^^^ 
^GJK formed eve, comardiids a \\Y\o\e\\OTVzoii-. t.wiis:m%S5 
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liind of sihort-sightedness, that discovers Uie miniTtest objects 
Trhlcb arc near at hapd, btit is not able to discern ihii\^ at a 
distance. Discretiun, the more it is discovered, gives a greater 
authority to the person who possesses it : cunmng, when it is 
once detected, loses its force, and makes a man incapable of 
bringing about even those events which he might have done^ 
had he passed only for a plain man. 

8 Discretion is the perfection of reason ; and a guide to 
us in all the duties of life ; cunning is a kind of instinct, that 
only looks out after our immediate interest and welfare. 
Discretion is only found in men of strong sense and good un- 
derstandings: cunning is often to be met with in brutes them- 
selves ; and in persons who are but the fewest removes from 
them. In short, cunning is only the mimic of discretion ; 
and it may pass on weak men, in ihe same manner as vivacity 
is often mistaken for wit, and gravity for wisdom. 

9 The cast of miad which is natural to a discreet man, 
makes him look forward into futurity, and consider what will 
be his condition millions of ages hence, as well as what it is 
at present. He knows that the misciy or happiness which 
is reserved for him in another world, loses nothing of lis re- 
ality by being placed at a greater distance from him. The 
objects do not appear little to him because they are remote. He 
considers, that those pleasures and priins which lie hid in eternity^ 
approach nearer to him every moment; and will be present with 
him with theirfuU weight and measure, as much as those pains 
and pleasures which he feels at this very instant. For this rea-< 
son, he is careful to secure to himself that which is the proper 
happiness of his nature, and the ultimate design of his being* 

10 He carries his thoughts to the end of every action ; 
and considers the most distant, as well as the most immediate 
effects of it. He supersedes every little prospect of gain and 

. advantage which offers itself here, if he does not find it con- 
sistent with his views of an hereailer. In a word, his hopes 
are full of immortality; his schemes are large and glorious ; 
and his conduct suitable to one that knows his true interest, 
and how to pursue it by proper methods. addison. 

SECTION V. 

On the govemmeni of our Thoughts, 

A MULTITUDE of cases occur, in which we are no less 

accountable (or what we think, t\\aii £ot Ns\fll ^^ ^q» ^^^sc^ 

when the inti^oduction of any train o^ \)[vaw^\s ^^'^«^^'^^«!^^^ 

ourselves, said is our volunUry act, \>y Xavcivviv^ o\a ^K^'s^^ss 

towards such objects, awakemnQ;?uc\\i^^€\oT\s-,^^'^^^^^^^^ 
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such emplojmeDts, as we know must ^ve a peculiar detennm* 
ation to our thoughts. Next, when thoughts, bj whatever ao 
cident they may have been originally suggested, are indulge 
with deliberation and complacency. 

2 Though the mind has been passive in their reception, and, 
therefore, free from blame ; yet, if it be active in their continu- 
ance, the guilt becomes its own. They may have intruded at 
first, like unbidden guests; but if, when entered, they are! 
made welcome, and kindly entertained, the case is the sam6 
as if they had been invited from the be^nning. 

3 If we are thus accountable to God for thoughts, either 
voluntarily introduced, or deliberately indulged, we are no less 
so, in the last place, for those which find admittance into oui* 
hearts from supine negligence, from total relaxation of attention; 
from allowing oui* imagination to rove with entire license^ 
"like tlie eyes of the fool, towaixls the ends of the earth.^' 

4 Our minds are, in this case, thrown open to foUy and van- 
ity. They are prostituted to every evil thing which pleases to 
take possession. The consequences must all be charged to our 
account; and in vain we plead excuse from human infirmity. 
Hence it appears, that the great object at which we are to aiin 
in governing our thoughts, is, to take the most effectual mea- 
sures for preventing th6 introduction of such as are sinful; and 
for hastening then* expulsion, if they shall have introduced 
themselves without consent of the will. 

5 But when we descend into our breasts, and examine how 
far we have studied to keep this object in view, who can tell 
" how ofl he hath offended ]" In no article of religion or mo- 
rals are men more culpably remiss, than in the unre^rained 
indulgence they give to fancy; and that, too, for the most part, 
without remorse. Since the time that reason began to exert 
her powers, thought, during our waking hours, has beeli ac- 
tive in every breast, without a moment's suspension or {>aus^. 

6 .The current of ideas has been always flowing. The 
wheels of the spiritual engine have circulated with perpetual 
motion. Let me ask, what has been the fruit of this incessant 
activity, with the greatfer part of mankind? Of the innumerable 
hours that have been employed in tliought, how few are 
marked with any permanent or useful effect? How maay have 
cither passed away in idle dreams ; or have been abandoned 

to anxious discontented musings, to unsocial and mali^ant 
passions, or to irregular and cvim\n?\ desw^^\ 
7" Had I power to lay open tV\at 8tOTe\\o\3kafc tiliiac^^Vj ^Nij\M^ 
ijie hearts of too many conceal •, coxsXA Iteivf owX. ^>xAx«si^\j 
t^iem a list cf all the imagin9:tion9l\iey\vwrftteV^^,«j^^'^ 
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pasnoiis they have indulged in secret ; what a picture of men 
should I present to themselves ! What crimes would thej ap- 
pear to have perpetrated In secrecy, which, to their most in- 
timate companions, they durst not reveal ! 

8 Even when men imagine their thoughts to be innocently 
employed, they too commonly suffer them to run out into ex-* 
travagant imaginations, and chimerical plans of what they 
would wish to attain, or choose to be, if they could frame the 
coarse of things according to their desire. Though such em- 
ployments of fancy come not under the same description with 
those which are plainly criminal, yet wholly unblamable they 
seldom are. Besides the waste of time which they occasion, 
and the misapplication which they indicate of those intellectual 
powers that were given to ns for much nobler purposes, such 
romantic speculations lead us always into the neighbourhood 
of forbidde^ regions. 

9 They place us on dangerous ground. They fire for the 
most part connected with some one bad passion; and they al- 
ways nourish a giddy and frivolous turn of thought. They un- 

^ the mind for applying with vigour to rational pursuits, or 
for acquiescing in sober plans of conduct. From that ideal 
world in which it allows itself to dwell, it returns to the com- 
inerce of men, unbent and relaxed, sickly and tainted, averse 
to discharging the duties, and sometimes disqualified even for 
relishing the pleasures, of ordinary life. 

SECTION VI. 

On the evih which flow from unrcstrahied Passions. 
WHEN man revolted from his Maker, his passions rebelled 
^igainst himself; and from being originally the ministers of 
reason, have become the tyrants of the soul. — Hence, in 
treating of this subject, two things may be assumed as prlnci-. 
pies: first, that through the present weakness of the under- 
standing, our passions are often directed towards improper 
objects ; and next, that even when their direction is just, and 
their objects are innocent, they perpetually tend to run into 
excess ; they always hurry us towards their gratification, with 
a blind and dangerous impetuosity. On these two points, 
then, turns the whole government of our passions : first, to 
ascertain the proper objects of their pursuit; and next, to 
restrain them in that pursuit, when they would carry us be- 
yond the bounds of reason. 
2 If there ia zayf2ias\Qnv^\xLf^\!^^ 
Jfito our mindf whicn darkens an^ \io\iJc^e^ Q,\sxSfi.$^sgssKsi^.^ ^ 
hsibitually discomposes our tempet •, ^\v\Ocw>xoS*»^^^'^^'^ 
perly discharging the duties, or 4Vse^"^\^^'?^ ^^^ "^^^ '^^^'^^ 
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enjojing the comforts of life, we may certainly conclude it to 
have gained a dangerous ascendant. The great object which 
we ought to propose to ourselves, is, to acquire a firm and 
steadfast mind, which the infatuation of passion shall not se- 
duce, nor its violence shake; which, resting on fixed princi- 
ples, shall, in the midst of contending emotions, remain freei 
and master of itself; able to listen csdmly to the voice of con- 
science, and prepared to obey its dictates without hesitation. 

3 To obtain, if possible, such command of passion, is one 
of the highest attsdnments of the rational nature. Arguments 
to show its importance crowd upon us from every quarter. 
If there be any fertile source of mischief to human life, it is, 
beyond doubt, the misrule of passion. It is this which poi- 
sons the enjoyment of individuals, overturns the order of so- 
ciety, and strews the path of life with so many miseries, as 
to render it indeed the vale of tears. 

4 All those great scenes of public calamity, which we be- 
hold with astonishment and horror, have originated from the 
source of violent passions. These have overspread the earth 
with bloodshed. Tl>ese have pointed the assassin's da^e]^ 
and filled the poisoned bowl. These, in every age, have 
furnished too copious materials for the orator's pathetic decla- 
mation, and for the poet's tragical song. When from public 
life we descend to private conduct, though passion operates 
not there in so wide and destructive a sphere, we shall find its 
influence to be no less baneful. 

5 I need not mention the black and fierce passions, such as 
envy, jealousy, and revenge, whose effects are obviously 
noxious, and whose agitations are immediate misery; but take 
any of the licentious and sensual kind : suppose it to have 
unlimited scope ; trace it throughout its course, and we shall 
find that gradually, as it rises, it taints the soundness, and 
troubles the peace, of his mind over whom it reigns ; that, 
in its progress, it engages him in pursuits which are marked 
either with danger, or with shame : that, in the end, it wastes 
his fortune, destroys his health, or debases his character; 
and aggravates all the miseries in which it has involved him, 
with the concluding pangs of bitter remorse. Through all 
the stage? of this fatal course, how many have heretofore run 1 
What multitudes do we daily behold pursuing it, with blind 
find headlong steps? blair. 

SECTION \1\, 
On ihs proper state of our Temper mth. rejipecl lo oiiit auoAvvc* 
IT ia evident, in the general, that \i we Gm:isb\\. «£^«c y^ 
/fc vrelfare or private happiness, Chi\a\.Va« <&«^^^^ ^^"^ ^ 
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regulate our disposition in mutual intercourse. But as this. 
great principle admits of several diversified appearances, let 
us consider some of the chief forms under which it ought to 
show itself in the usual tenor of life. 

2 What first presents itself to be recommended, is a 
peaceable temper; a disposition averse to give offence and 
desirous of cultivating harmony, and amicable intercourse in 
society. This supposes yielding and condescending manners, 
VnwilUngness to contend with others about trifles, and, in 
contests that are unavoidable, proper moderation of spirit. 

3 Such a temper is the first principle of self-enjoyment. It 
is the basis of all order and happiness among manldnd. The 
positive and contentious, the rude and quarrelsome, are the 
bane of society. They seem destined to blast the small sliare 
of comfort which nature hai^here allotted to man. But they 
cannot disturb the peace of others, more than they break their 
own. The hurricane rages first in their own boson\, before it 
is let forth upon the world. In the tempests which they raise, 
they are always tost; and frequently it is their lot to perish. 

4 A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid one, 
or a di^psition to view the conduct of others with fairness and 
impartiality. This stands opposed to a. jealous and suspicious 
temper which ascribes every action to the worst motive, and' 
throws ablack shade overevery character. If we would be hap- 
py in ourselves, or in our connexions with others, let us guard 
against this malignantspirit. Letus study that charity " which 
thinketh no evil ;" that temper which, without degenerating 
into credulity will dispose us to be just ; and which can al- 
low us to observe an error, without imputing it as a crime. 
Thus we shall be kept free from that contiiiual irritation, which 
imaginary injuries raise in a suspicious breast ; and shall walk 
among men as our brethren, not as our enemies. 

5 But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all that Is 
reqiwred of a good man. He must cultivate a kind, gene- 
rous and sympathizing temper, which feels for distress, 
wherever it is beheld ; which enters into the concerns of his 
friends with ardour ; and to all with whom h*i has intercourse, 
is gentle, oblij^ing, and humane. How amiable appeals 
such a disposition, when contrasted with a malicious or envi- 
ous temper, which wraps itself up in its own narrow interest, 
looks with an evil eye on the 'success oC <bl\\«t^^^xssl^^^&^'^2sv 
unnatural satisfaction, feeds on \)[ve\t ^\^"X!^^^^\x&asft.y^a. ^^ 

mbteries! IJonr little does he kivovf o^ ^\Ci \x\\^ V-ftW^^'^^^ 
life, who is. a stronger to thait mlercowv^-^ ^^ V^*^^*^ ^X^^^'^ 
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kind affections, which, by a pleasing chann, attaches men 
to one another, and circulates joy from heart to heart ! 

6 We are not to imagine that a benevolent temper finds no 
exercise, unless when opportunities offer of performing actionf 
of high generosity, or of extensive utility. These seldom 
occUr. The condition of the mater part of mankind in a 
good measure, precludes them. %ut, in the ordinary round of 
human affairs, many occasions daily present themselves of miti» 
gating the vexations which otheni suffer; of soothing their minds; 
of aiding their interest; of promoting their cheerfulness, or 
ease. Such occasions may relate to the smaller incidents of life. 

7 But let OS remember, that of small incidents the S3r8teiii 
of human life is chiefly composed^ The attentions which re- 
spect these, when suggested by real benignity of temper, are 
often more material to the happiness of those around us, than 
actions which carry the appearance of greater dignity and 
splendour. No wise or good man, ou^t to account any 
rules of behaviour as below his regard which tend to cement 
the great brotherhood of mankind in comfortable union. Par^ 
ticularly amidst that familiar intercourse which belongs to 
domestic life, all the virtues of temper find an ample range. 

8 It is very unfortunate, that within that circle, men too 
often think tiiemselves at liberty to give unrestrained vent to 
the caprice of passion and humour. Whereas there, on the 
contrary, more than any where else, it concerns them to at* 
tend to the government of their heart ; to check what is 
violent in tiieir tempers, and to.soflen what is harsh in their 
manners. For there the temper is formed. There the 
real character displays itself. The forms of the world, dis^ 
guise men when abroad . But within his own family, every 
man is known to be what he truly is. 

9 In all our intercourse then with otiiers, particularly in 
that which is closest and most intimate, let us cultivate a 
peaceable, a candid, a gentle, and friendly temper. This 
is the temper to which, by repeated injunctions, our holy re-, 
ligion seeks to form us. This was the temper of Christ. 
TWs is the temper of Heaven. blxus. 

SECTION VIII. 

Excellence of the Holy Scriptures, 

IS It bigotry to believe the sublime truths of the Gospel^ 
ivlth full assurance of faith 1 1 gVory \wswc\\\i\^QN.T>j. X^qsM. 
^ot part with it for a thousand wovVAa. \ cwiii^7^\3i3&a&»^^ 
4naa who is possessed of it ; for amidst ^\!L1flhfc.:^^\^^\^»^«^'WN! 
calamities afthe present state, Vhat tna^e^Jw;^ ^"^^^^slfta^ 
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ble fund of consolation, of which it is not in the power of 
fortune to deprive him. 

2 There is not a book on earth so favourable to all the 
klnd| and all the sublime affections ; or so unfriendly to hatred 
and persecution, to tyranny, to injustice, and every sort of 
malevolence, as the Gospel. It breathes nothing throughout, 
but mercy, benevolence, and peace. 

3 Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the mind any great 
and good s^ection, as piety, or patriotism. This is one of the 
noblest effects of the art. The Psalms are remarkable, beyond 
all other writings, for their power of inspiring devout emotions. 
But it Is not in this respect only, that they are sublime. Of 
the divine nature, they contain the most magnificent descrip- 
tions, that the soul of man can comprehend. The bimdred and 
four^ Psalm, in particular, displays the power and goodness of 
Providence, in ci*eatmg and preserving the world, and the vari^ 
oua tribes of animals in it, with such majestic brevity and beau- 
ty, as it is vain to look for in any human composition. 

4 Such of the doctrines of the Gospel as are level to human 
capacity, appear to he agreeable to ilie purest truth, and tlie 
soundest morality. All the genius and learning of the heathen 
world ; all the penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Aris^ 
totle, had never been able to produce such a system of moral 
duty, and so rational an account of Providence and of man, aa 
are to be found in tlie New Testament. Compai'cd, indeed,^ 
with this, all other moral and theological wisdom 

«* Loses, dLM:ountenaQc*d, and like fully shows". BE ATTIE^ 

SECTION IX. 

Reflections occasioned by a review of the Blessings ptvuouncei 
by Christ on his Disciples, in his S^ermon on the JVIount. 

WHAT abundant reason have we to thank God, that tliis 
large and instructive discourse of our blessed Redeemer, is. 
so particularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let every 
one that " hath ears to hear," attend to it : for surely no man 
ever spoke as our Lord did on this occasion. Ijet us fix our 
minds in a posture of humble attention, tliat we may " re- 
ceive the law from his mouth." 

2 He opened it with blessings, repeated and most important 
blessings. But on whom are they pronounced? and whom are 
we taught to think the happiest oi' mankind? The meek and 
Hie humble; the penitent and l\\t iv\wcA.lvi\\ ^\^ ^^'M^'st^v^'^sSs. 
the pure; those thp hunger and l\Ara\. -eXX-^x \\^\\.^«N\^^^'ia»\'^^^^ 
tb^ laibour, bift jJKbt not, under v^ys^^^^*^^^^^ Y^^^^X"^^^ ^ 
fki^nt are thy mft^iqa from tVvose o\ vVvR OL\\\CkX^^ c5S.NXi.>«. ^^^ 
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8 Thej oall the proud happy ; and admire the gay, the Hdh, 
|he powerful, and the victorious. But let a vain world take 
its gau^y trifleei, and dress up the foolish creatures that pursue 
^em. May our souls share in that happiness which the 
Son of God came to recommend and to procure ! May we 
pbtain mercy of the Lord ; may we be owned as his chUdren i 
lenjoy his presence ; and inherit his kingdom t With these 
enjoyments, and these hopes, we will cheerfully welctmie the 
lowest, or the mostt painful circumstances. 

4 Let us be animated to eukivate thojpe amiable virtueft 
which are here recommended to us ; this humility and meek- 
ness ; this penitent sense of sin ; this anient desire afler right- 
eousness; this comps^sion and purity; thisf peacefulness 
and fortitude of soul; and, in a word, this universal goo<f-: 

. BOSS whicli becomes us, as we sustain the character of " the 
?alt of the earth," and "the light of the world." 

5 Is there not reason to lament, that we answer the cha- 
icacter no better 1 Is there not reason to exclaim with a goocl 
man in former times : " Blessed Lord! either these are not 
thy words, or we are not Christians!" Oh, season our hearts 
more effectually with thy grace ! Pour forth that divine oil on 
Qur lamps! Then shall the flame brighten; then shall the 
ancient honours of thy religion be revived ; and multitudes be 
awakened and animated, by the lustre pf it, " to glorify our 
{•"^ther in heaven." doddiudge. 

SECTION X. 

Scheii^s of Life often illusoi*y. 

OMAR, the soft of Hassan, had passed seventy-five years in 

honour and prosperity. The favour of tjiree successive califs 

had filled his house with gold and silver ; and whenever he 

appeared, the benedictions of the people proclaimed his passage. 

2 Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. The brightt 
ness of the fiame is wasting its fuel ; the fragrant flower 1$ 
passing away in its own odours. The vigour of Omar began 
to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from liis head ; strength de- 
parted from his hands ; and agility from his feet. He gave 
back to the calif the keys of trust, and the seals of secrecy ; and 
sought no other pleasure for the remains of life^ tlian the con- • 
verse of the wise, aud the gratitude of the good. 

3 The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. Kis cham-c 
Ifer was BUed by visitants, eager to catch live dictates of expe- 

rience, and officious to pay the ttiWte o^ adxi&r^>C\Qi\i, Cj^<eAv 

the son of the viceroy of Egypt, entered e^ieij^Wf ^«cVj ^'kcAyi^ 

tired late. He was beautiful and e\oc[aexvU: O^QPSw ^mv«^^\j 

}}'It, and loved his dorilitv. v« TeW m<i'V*Si C^\^ei,^s\>gtfiv 
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idiose voice nations have listened, and whose wisdom is known 
to ihe extremities of Asia, tell me how I may resemble Omar 
the prudent. The arts by which thou hast gained power and 
preserved it, are to thee no longer necessary or useful ; impart 
to me the secret of thy conduct, and teach me. the plan upon 
which thy wisdom has built thy fortune." . % 

4 " Young man," said Omar, "it is of little use to form plans 
of Mfe. When I took my first survey of the world, in my twen- 
tieth year, having considered the various conditions of mankind , 
in the hour of solitude I said thus to myself, leaning against a 
cedar, which spread its branches over my head : " Seventy 
years are allowed to man ; I have yet fifty remaining. 

5 *^ Ten years I will allot to the attainment of knowledge, 
and ten I will pass in foreign countries ; I shall be learned, 
and therefore shall be honoured ; every city will shout at my 
arrival, and every student will solicit my friendship. Twenty 
years thus passed, will store my mind with images,^ which I 
shall he busy, through the rest of my life, in combining and 
comparing. I shall revel in inexhaustible accumidations of 
intellectual riches ; I shall find new pleasures for every mo- 
ment, and shall never more be weary of myself. 

6 " I will not, however, deviate too far from the beaten track 
of life ; but will try what can be found in female delicacy. I will 
marry a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zobeide ; 
with her I will live twenty years within the suburbs of Bagdat, in 
every pleasure that wealth can purchase, and fancy can invent. 

7 " I will then retire to a rural dwelling ; pass my days in 
obscurity and contemplation ; and lie silenUy down on the bed 
of death. Through my life it shall be my settled resolution, 
that I will never depend upon the smile of princes ; that I will 
never stand exposed to the aitifices of courts ; I will never 
pant for public honours, nor disturb my quiet with the affairs 
of state." Such was my scheme of life, which I impressed 
indelibly upon my memory. 

8 " The first part of niy ensuing time was to be spent in search 
of knowledge, and I know not how I was diverted from my de- 

' sign. I had no visible impediments without, nor any ungovern- 

iable passions within. I regarded knowledge as the highest ho- 
our, and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day stole upon day, 
and month glided afler month, till I found that seven years of. 
the first ten had vanished, and lefl nothing behind them. 

9 " I DOW postponed my purpose oi \.tw^vft%% ^«t ^"^^ 
MbmiJd I go a,hro!Bi^^ while so mucYi Tetfta\w"fe^ V^ \i^\fe-ssrwfc.^ ^ix 
borne ? I immurilii myself for f o\xr y e^sxs, ^xA ^vsiSiSfe^ ^^X^w^'e 
}ftbfi empire, ^EW fame of my ak\\\ Te^Ocv^^ ^^'«^ \n^^%«^> 
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was found able to speak upon doubtful questions ; and was 
commanded tp stand at the footstool of the calif. I was heard 
with attention ; I was consulted with confidence ; and the love 
of praise fastened on mj heart, 

10 << I still wished to see distant countries; listened with 
rapture to the relations of travellers; and resolved some time 
to ask my dismission, that I might feast my soul with novelty; 
but my presence was always necessary ; and the stream of 
business hurried me along. Sometimes I was afraid lee^ 1 
should be charged with ingratitude ; but I still proposed to 
travel, and therefore would not confine myself by marriage. 

11 ^^ In my fiflieth year, I bcgaa to suspect that the time of 
travelling was past ; and thought it best to lay hold on the fe- 
licity yet in my power, and indulge myself iu domestic plea-i 
sures. But at fiffy no man easily finds a woman beautiful as 
the Houries, and wise as Zobeide. I inquired and rejected^ 
consulted and deliberated, till the sixty-second year made me 
ashamed of wishing ta marry. I had now nothing left but 
retirement ; and for retirement I never found a time till dis-i 
^ase forced me from public employment. 

12 << Such was my scheme, and such has been its conse^ 
quence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, I trifled 
away the years of improvement ; with a restless desire of see- 
ing different countries, I have always resided in the same 
city ; with the highest expectation of connubial felicity, 1 
][iave lived unmarried ; and with unalterable resolutioms of ccuhs 
^mplative retirement, I am going to die within the walls ^ 
Pagdat " DR. JOBi^soN. 

SECTION XI, 
Tht Pleasures of virtuoiis Sensihility. 
THE good effects of true sensibility, on general virtue aiid 
happiness, admit of no dispute. Let us consider its effect 0|i 
the happiness of him who possesses it, and the various plea- 
sures to which it gives him access. If he is master of riehes 
or infiuence, it afibrds him the means of increasing his own en* 
joyment, by relieving the wants, or increasing the comforts of 
otliers. If he conunands not these advantages, yet all the com- 
forts which he sees in the possession of the deserving, becoijnf^; 
in some sort his, by his rejoicing in the good which they enjoy^' 
2 Even the face of nature, yields a satisfaction to him which 
the insensible can never know. The profusion of goodness 
which he beholdspoured forth onVhe>ii)^v«infe^^^^a\ft&H^ 
mth the thought, that innumerable m\x\^V»d«»«sw>sA\&Bsx -w 
piest and happy. When he sees \he \ib0\s9 A m«i ^^^«»^ 
$0 frosper, and vieyrs a country fto\xx\a\33wiVav;c^>^'wA 
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^Instrj ; when he heholds the spring coming forth in its heau- 
tjy and reviving the decayed face of nature ; oi^ in autumn 
t)eholdd the fields loaded with plenty, and the year crowned 
with all ib fruits; he lifts his affections with gratitude to the' 
great Father of aU, and rejoices in the general felicity and joy. 
k Is It may, indeed, be objected, that the same sensibility lays 
open the heart t6 be pierced with many wounds, from the dis- 
tresses which abound in the world ; exposes iis to frequent suf- 
fenng from the participation which it communicates of the sor- 
rows, as well as of the jojrs of friendship. But let it be consider- 
ted, that the tender melancholy of sympathy is accompanied 
with a sensatidn which they who feel it would not exchange for 
the gratifications of the selfish. When the heart is strongly 
moved by any of th6 kind affections, even when it pours itself 
forth lii virtuous sdrrow, a secret attractive charrii mingles with 
the psdnful emotion ; there is a joy in the midst of grief. 

4 Let it be farther considered, that the griefs which sensibi- 
lity introduces, are counterl)alanced by pleasures which flow 
from th^ same source. SensibiDty heightens in general tlid 
human powers, and is connected with acut^ness in all our feel-^ 
int^. lf.it makes us more alive to some painful sensations, iii 
i*eturn, it renders the pleasing ones more vivid and animated. 

5 The selfish man languishes in hid narrow circle of plea- 
sures. They are confined to Avhat affects his oWn interest; 
He is obliged to repeat the same gratifications, till they become 
insipid. But the man of viltubiis sensibility moves in a wider- 
sphere of felicity. His poivfers are much morC frequently 

^ called forth into occupations of pleasing activity. Number- 
less occasions Open to him of indulging his favourite taste, by 
conveying satisfaction to othefrs. Often it is in his power, iri 
one way or other, to sooth the afflic^t^d heart, to carry some' 
consolation into the house of wo; 

6 In the scenes of ordinary life, in the domestic and social 
intercourses of men, the cordiality of his affections cheers and 
gladdens him. Every appearance, every description of in- 
nocent happiness, is enjoyed by him. Every native ex[)re^- 

; sion of kindness and affection among others, is felt by him, 
' •-' ^ven though he be ndt the object of it. In a circle of friends 
Enjoying one another, he is as happy as tlie happiest. 

7 In a word, he lives in a different sort of world, front 
that which the selfish man inhabits. He \voss€.a^e.^ ^ wew s^i\se 

• ibBt enables him to behold ob^ecla VfVuOci ^'fc ^^^fe^ ^-^^^^"^ 

Bee. At the same time, bis enp-ynxfeivXa «x^ xv^^. ^^'^'^*^ 

rtrbich remain m^Ofthr on the swrfec-fc o^ ^e \k>sA- ^^\1 

netrate tiie heart. iThev eriL^.Te,^ ^w^ €\Kr!^^> vo^^^ ^ 
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and ennoble it. To all the pleasing emotions of afiectioiiy 
they add the dignified consciousness of virtue. 

8 Children of men ! men formed by nature to live and to 
feel as brethren ! how long will ye continue to estrange your- 
selves from one another by competitions and jealousies, when 
in cordial union ye might be so much more blest ? How long 
will ye seek your happiness in selfish gratifications alone, negr 
lecting those purer and better sources of joy which flow 
f\*om the afiections and the heart ? ' blaib. 

SECTION xn. 

On tJu true Honour of JVfcut. 

THE proper honour of man arises not from some! of thosa 
Splendid actibns and abilities which excite high admiration. 
Courage and prowess, military renown, signad victories and 
conquests, may render the name of a man famous without 
rendering his character truly honourable. To many brave 
men, to many heroes renowned in story, we look up ^nth 
wonder. Their exploits are recorded. Their prsuses arc 
Sling. They stand, as on an eminence, above the rest Q.f man-^ 
kind. Their eminence, nevertheless, may not be of that sort 
before which we bow with inward esteem and respect. Som&* 
tiling more is wanted for that purpose, than the conquering 
aim, and the intrepid mind. 

2 The laurels of the warrior must at all times be dyed in blood, 
and bedewed witli the tears of the widow and the orphan. But 
if they have been stained by rapine and inhumanity;- if sordkl 
avarice has marked his character; or low and gross sensuality 
has degraded his life ; the great hero suiks into a little man. 
"What, at a distance, or on a superficial view, we admired, be- 
comes mean, perhaps odious, when we exanune it more close- 
ly. It is like the Colossal statue, whose immr^nse size struck 
the spectator afar off with astonishment ; but when nearly 
viewed, it appears disproportioned, unshapely, and rude. 

3 Observations of the same kind may be applied to all the 
reputation derived from civil accomplishments ; from the re- 
fined politics of the statesman, or the literary efforts of genius 
and erudition. These bestow, and within certain bounds ought 
to bestow, eminence and distinction on men. They discover 
talents which in themselves are shining ; and which become 

highly valuable, when employed in. ajdvanciue the good of man- 
Jklnd, Hence they frequently ewe TOe t,o vaxcve,* "^njX. ^. ^>Ssc 
tlnction is to he made betweenTfame ;xt\A Vc\3Lft\vQwa>w. 
4 The statesman, the orator, or Vhe ^^1, ti«?3 X^e^ Wwns 
^IjUejret the man himself is far lLrom\>«SM&^^^^^^^^- 
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envy his Abilities. We wish ta rival thenrl. But W6 would 
\ not choose to be classed with him who possesses them. In-* 
V stances of this sort are too often found in every record of an^ 

cient or modern history. 

^5 From all this it follows, that in order to discern where 
man's true honour lies, we must look, not to any adventitioui^ 
circumstances of fortune ; not to any single sparkling quality $ 
: but to the whole of what forms a tivdm ; what entitles him as 
. such, to rank high among that class of beings to which he be« 

longs ; in a word) we must look to the mind and the soul. 
/ 6 A mind Superior to fear, to selfish interest and corruption } 
i a mind governed by the principles of uniform rectitude and in-^ 
tegtity; the same in prosperity and adversity ; whidh no bribe 
can seduce, nor terror overawe ; neitlier by pleasurii melted into 
effeminacy, nor by distress sunk into dejection : such is the 
mind which forms the distinction and emiaence of man. 

7 One who, in no situation of life, is either ashamed or afraid 
of discharging his duty, and acting his proper part with firm- 
ness and constancy; true to the God whom he worships, and 
tnie to the faith in which he professes to believe ; full of af-* 
fection to his brethren of mankind ; faithful to his friends, gen-i 
eroos to his enemies, warm with compassion to the unfortu<<i 
nate ; self-denying to little private interests add pleasures, but 
zealous for public interest and happiness; magnanimous^ with* 
out being proud; humble, without being mean; just, without 
being harah ; simple in his manners, but manly in his feeI-< 
ingS ; on whose word we can entirely rely ; whose Counten^* 
ance never deceives us ; Whose professions of kindnesd are the 
effusions of his heart : one, in fine, whom, independently of 
any views of advantage, we should choose for a superior^ 
could trust in as a friend, and could love as a brother — 'this is 
the man, Whom, in our heart, above all others, we do, we 
most honour* blairi 

SECTION XIII. 

The influence of Devotion on the happiness of Life* 

WHATEVER promotes and strengthens virtue, whatevei* 

calms and regulates the temper, is a source of happiness. De-< 

votion produces these effects in a remarkable degree. It in-» 

spires composure of spirit, mildness, and benignity; weakeni^ 

the painful, and cherishes the pleasing emotions *, and^ by these 

means, carries on the life of a pious man in a smooth and 

placid tenor. 

2 Besides exerting thishdbvlu«VV!A.\iwvc.fe wv'^^^^B^^^^^• 
rotion opens a field of enioymeuVs, lo YiWdc^ '^^ ^^^ "^^ 
entire strangers; enjoyments t\iemow.?iA>i'!s^^'»'^^'^'^^ 
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Uarly belong to retirement, when the world leaves as; and to 
adversity, wh6n it becomes our foe. These are the two sea- 
sons for which every wise man would most wish to provide 
some hidden store of comfort. 

3 For let him be placed in the most favourable situation 
which the human state admits, the world can neither always 
amuse him, nor always shield him from distress. There will 
be many hours of vacuity, and many of dejection, in his life. 
If he be a stranger to God, and to devotion, how dreary will 
the gloom of solitude oflen prove! With what oppressive weight 
will sickness, disappointment, or old age, fall upon his spirits I 

4 But for those pensive periods, the pious man has a relief 
prepared. From the tiresome repetition of the common vani- 
ties of life, or from the painful corrosion of its cares and sor- 
rows, devotion transports him into a new region; and surrounds 
him there with such objects, as are the most fitted to cheer the 
dejection, to calm the tumults, and to heal the wounds of his 
heart. 

5 If the world has been empty and delusive, it gladdens him 
with the prospect of a higher and better order of things, about 
to arise. If men have been ungrateful and base, it displays 
before him the faithfulness of that Supreme ^eing, who, though 
every other friend fail, v/ill never forsake him. 

6 Let us consult our experience, and we shall find, that the 
two greatest sources of inward joy, are, the exercise of loye 
directed towards a deserving object, and the exercise of hope 
terminating on some high and assured happiness. Both these 
are supplied by devotion ; and, therefore, we have no reason to 
be surprised, if, on some occasions, it fills the heai'ts of good 
men with a satisfaction not to be expressed. 

7 The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many re- 
spects, superior to the coarse gratifications of sense. They are 
pleasures which belong to the highest powers and best afTec- 
f ions of the soul ; whereas the gratifications of sense reside in 
the lowest region of our nature. To the latter, the soul stoops 
below its native dignity. The former, raise it above itself. The 
Matter, leave always a comfortless, oflen a mortifying, remem- 
■•rance behind them. The former are reviewed with applause 
and delight. 

8 The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent, which, 
after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves an 

t^mpty and offensive channel. But IYvb \\ft^>rc^ ^^ ^^^qh 
^seaxble the equable current o£ a^vxte Yw%x,NN\v\Oci«cJ&N«Qa 
i^e 6eld9 through which it passes, aaOi A\K^^s^*^'^^^^«'^•MAi^^:* 
Ulit^' sd(mg its banks. 
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' 9 To the^, O Devotion! we owe the highest unprovement 
of our natare, and much of the enjoyment of our tife. Thou 
art the support of our virtue, and the rest of our souls, in this 
turbulent world. Thou composest the thoughts. Thou calmest 
the ps^ions. Thou exaltest the heart. Thy communications, 
and thine only, are imparted to the low, no less than to the 
high ; to the poor, as well as to the rich. 

10 In thy presence worldly distinctions cease ; and, under 
thy influence, worldly sorrows are foi^otten. Thou art the 
balm of the wounded mind. Thy sanctuary is ever open to 
.the miserable ; inaccessible only to the unrighteous and Impure. 
Thou beginnest on earth the temper of heaven. In thee the 
hosts of angels and blessed spirits eternally rejoice, blair. 

SECTION XIV. 
The planetary and terrestri€d JVorlds comparatively considered. 

TO us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the 
most extensive orb that our eyes can any where behold : it is 
also clothed with verdure, distinguished by trees, and adorned 
with a variety of beautiful decorations ; whereas, to a specta- 
tor placed on one of the planets, it wears a uniform aspect ; 
looks all luminous ; and no larger than a spot. To beings 
who dwell at still greater distances, it entirely disappears. 
■ 2 That which we call alternately the morning and the even- 
iDg star, (as in one part of the orbit she rides foremost in the 
procession of night, in the other ushers in and anticipates the 
dawn,) is a planetary world. This planet, and the four others 
that so wonderfully vary their mystic dance, are in themselves 
dark bodies, and stone only by reflection ; have fields, and 
seasy and skies of their own ; are furnished with all accom- 
modations for animal subsistence, and are supposed to be the 
abodes of intellectual life ; all which, together with our earth- 
ly habitation, are dependent on that grand dispenser of Divine 
munificence, the sun ; receive their light from the distribution 
of his rays, and derive their comfort from his benign agency. 

3 The sun, which seems to perform its daily stages through 
the sky, is, in this respect, fixed and immoveable : it is the 
great axle of heaven, about which the globe we inhabit, and 
other more spacious orbs, wheel their stated courses. The 
sun, though seemingly smaller than the dial it illuminates, is 
more than a million times larger than this whole earth, on 
which 80 msuif lohy mountains rae, ^odi «Qif3tLN^a^. ^«kw&^«^3?^* 
A line extending from side to side VSwcoxx^^fe ^«*3» ^^"^^ 
ret^lendentorbf would mea8UTemoTft\)laa».€MgfsX\sB^ 
Mad mUea ; a girdle formed to %q to\x^^ V» ewt^sss&s:^^ 
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would require a length of millions. Were its 4K>lid contonta 
to be eatiinatedy the account would overwhelm our understand* 
iog, and be almost beyond the power of language to e^presSi 
Jire we startled at these reports of philoso^dij ! i^ 

4 Are we ready to ciy out in a transport of surprae, '^Kow 
mighty is the Being who kindled so prodigious a fire ; and 
keeps alive^ from age to age, so enormous a mass of flame V* 
let us attend our philosophical guides, and we shall be brought 
acquainted with speculations more enlarged and nK>re ior 
flamiog. 

5 This sun, with all its attendant planets, is but a very litt}% 
part of the grand machine of the universe : eveiy star, though 
in appearance no bigger than the diamond thit glitters upon a 
lady's ring, is really a vast globe, like the sun in size said iu 
glory 3 no tess spacious, no less luminous, than the radiant 
source of day« So tliat every star, is not barely a world, 
but the centre of a magnificent system ; has a retinue of worldsi 
irradiated by its beams, and revolving round its attractive in- 
fluenoe, all which are lost to our sigt^ in unmeasurable wilds 
of ether. 

6 That the stars appear like so many diminutive, and scares^ 
ly distinguishable points, is owing to their immense and incoa* 
ceivable distance. Immense and inconceivable indeed it is, 
since a ball shot from the loaded cannon, and flying with mw 
abated rapidity, must travel, at this impetuous rate, ahnost 
seven hundred thousand years, before it could reach the Hear- 

..j^ of these twinkling luniinaries. 

• 7 While beholding this vast expanse, I learn my own ezt 
ITeme meani^ess, I would also discover the abject littleness of 
all terrestrial things. What is the earth, with all her ostenta- 
tious scenes, compared with this astonishing grand fumitore 
of the skies t What, but a dim ^ecki hanily perceivable in 
the map of the universe. 

8 It is observed by a very judicious writer, that if the sun 
himself, which enlightens this part of the creation, vi'ere ex* 
tinguished, and all Uie host of planetary worlds, which move 
about him, were annihilated, they would not be missed by an 
eye that can take in the whole compass of nature, any more 
than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The bulk of which 
ibflf oonsist, and the space which they occupy, are so exceed- 
l^gfj litde iB coxiparison of the whole, that their loss would 
#caive/f leave a blank in the immenaoit^ o^ Qro^^^^^te* 
9 If then, not our globe only, bul Vioa ycVi^Y^ v]itoif^\A 
ffo very diminutive^ what is a kingdom, ot a^ c^wMsta^X "Wswfi 
WP « /j^if iorcbhips, or tt\e so much wAxaw^ ^laXtvTOjjs&si'i < 
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• 
those who are styled wealthy ? When I measure them with 
my own little pittance, they swell into proud and bloated di- 
mensions: but when I take the u^iiverse for my standard, how 
scM^ty is their size ! how contemptible their figure ! They 
shfmk into pompous nothings. addison. 

SECTION XV. 

On the power of Custom, and the use8toti>kichU may h€ applied^ 

THERE is not a common saying, which has a better turn 
of sense in it, than what we oflen hear in the mouths of the 
vulgar, that << Custom is a second nature." It is indeed able to 
fbrm the man anew ; and ^ve him inclinations and capacities 
altogether different from those he was horn with. 

2 A person who isaddicted toplay or gaming, though he took 
but 'little delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so strong an 
iaclination towards it, and gives himself up so entirely to it, 
that it seems the only end of his being. I'he love of a retired 
or busy life will grow upon a man insensibly, as he is conver- 
sant in the one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified for re- 
lishing that to which he has been for some time disused. 

.3 Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, till he is 
unable to pass away his tune witliout it; not to mention how 
our delight in any particular study, art, or science, rises and 
improves, in proportion to the appUcation which we bestow 
upon it. Thus, what was at first an exercise, becomes at length 
an entertainment. Our employments are changed into diver- 
sions. The mind grows fond of those actions it is accustomed 
to ; and is drawn with reluctancy from those paths in which it 
has been used to walk. 

4 If we attentively consider this property of human nature, 
it may instruct us in very fme moralities. In the first place, I 
would have no man discouraged with that kjnd of life, or series 
of action, in which the choice of others, or his own necessities, 
may have engaged him. It may, perhaps, be very disagreeable 
to him, at first; but use and application will certainly i^ender it 
not only less painful, but pleasing aqjd satisfactory. 

5 In the second placed I would recommend to every one, 
the admirable precept, which Pythagoras is said to have given 
to his disciples, and which that philosopher must have drawn 
from the observation I have enlai^ed upon : ^^ Pitch upon that 
course of life which is the most excellent, and custom will ren* 
der it the most delightful." 

6 Men, whose circumstances vi\\\ '^ev^^x^^^\£i^si ^BS«Rfc 
bew own way of life, are inexcusaVAe \^ VXj«^ ^^ "^^^^3^ 
Jaiwbichtheir judgment teWa themV&\iia xa!wsx\«»^5fl»«^ ^^ 
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voice of reason is more to be regarded, than the bent of uij 
present inclination ; since by the rule above mentioned, incliiu* 
tion wiU at length come over to reason, though we can never 
force reason to comply with inclination. ^ 

7 In the third place, this observation may teach the nmt 
sensual and irreligious man, to overlook those hardships and 
difficulties Avhicli aie apt to discourage him from the prosecu- 
tion of a virtuous life. " The gods,*' said Hesiod, "have placed 
labour before virtue ; the way to her is at first rough and diffi- 
cult, but grows more smootli and easy the farther we advance 
in it." The man who proceeds in it with steadiness and reso- 
lution, will, in a little time, fmd that ^' her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace." 

8 To enforce this consideration, we may further observe, 
that tlic practice of religion will not only be attended with that 
pleasure which naturally accompanies those actiQns to which 
we are habituated, but with those supernumerary joys of heart, 
that rise from the consciousness of such 9 pleasure ; from the 
satisfaction of acting up to the dictates of reason; and from the 
prospect of a happy immortality. 

9 In the fouilii place, we may learn from this observation, 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take particular 
care, when we are once settled in a regular course of life, how 
we too frequently indulge ourselves in even the most innocent 
diversions and entertainments ; since the mind may insensibly 
fall piT fron^ the relish of virtuous actions, and by degrees, exi 
change that pleasui*e which it takes m the performance of it.s 
duty, for delights of a much inferior and an unprofitable nature^ 

10 The last use which I shall make of this remarkable pro- 
perty in human nature, of being delighted with those actions t;> 

• which it is accustomed, is, to show how absolutely necessary 
it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this li fej if we would enjoy 
the pleasures of the next. The state of bliss we call heaven^ 
will not be capable of affecting those minds which are not thus 
qualified for it ; we must, in this world, gain a relish for truth and 
virtue, if we would be able to taste that knowledge and perfec-. 
tion, which are to make us happy in the next. The seeds of those 
spiritual joys and raptures, which are to rise up and flourish in 
the soul to sdl eternity, niustbc planted hi it during this its present 
state of probation. In short, heaven is not to be looked upon 
only B8 me reward, but as the natural effect of a religious life. 

SECTION ^N\. 
^^ phamrea resitlting from a proper u«c oj out ¥a«\>\.\\«»v 
HAPPY that man, who, uneav\iwrasse^ >a^ v\^^x ^ww 
master of himself , his titnc, auA tel>xTv^>^\^^^^^^'»^'«»^ 
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making himself wiser ; and his fortune, in making others 
(and therefore himself) happier; who, as the will and un< 
derstanding are the two ennobling faculties of the soul, thinks 
himself not complete, till his understanding is beautified with 
the Suable furniture of knowledge, as well as his will en- 
riched with every virtue ; who has furnished himself with all 
the advantages to relish solitude, and enliven conversation ; 
who, when serious, is not siillen; and when cheerful, not - 
indiscreetly gay ; whose ambition is not to be admired for a 
false glare of greatness, but to be beloved for the gentle and 
sober lustre of his wisdom and goodness. 

2 The greatest minister of state has not more business to 
do, in a public capacity, than he, and indeed every other 
man may find in the retii^d and still scenes of life. £ven 
in his private walks, everything that is visible convinces him, 
there is present a Being invisible. Aided by natural philoso- 
phy, he reads plain, legible traces of the Divinity in every 
thing he meets : he sees the Deity in every tree, as well as 
Moses did in the burning bush, though not in so glaring a 
manner : and when he sees him, he adores him with tlie tri- 
bute of a grateful heart. seed.^ 

SECTION XVII. 

Description of Candour. 

TRUE candour is altogether different from that guarded, 
inoffensive language, and that studied openness of behaviour 
which we so frequently meet with among men of the world. 
Smiling, very oflen, is the aspect, and smooth are the word>* 
of those, who, inwardly, are the most ready to think evil of 
others. That candour which is a Christian virtue, consists, 
not in fairness of speech, but in fairness of heart. 

2 It may want the blandishment of external courtesy, but 
suppliesits place with a humane and generous liberality of sen-. 
timent. Its manners are unaffected, and its professions cor- 
dial. Exempt, on one hand, from the dark jealousy of a 
suspicious mind, it is no less removed, on the other, from tliat 
easy credulity which is imposed on by every specious pretence. 
It is perfectly consistent with extensive knowledge of the world, 
and with due attention to our own safety. 

3 In that various intercourse, which we are obliged to carry 
on with persons of every different character, suspicion, to a 
ceitain degree, is a necessary guard. It la onl^ whea it ex- 

ceeds the. bounds of prudent cau\Xotv, V)aaX,\\. ^%,%^\vw&r>. xs^^ 

vice. There is a proper mean beltw ^en >xciK^s9o»^>^*^^ ^^"^ 

dulity, atd universal jea^ausy, w\i\c\v ^ ^o>j|\^ >i»^'^'^^^^' 
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discerns, and which the man of candour studies to pre- 
serve. 

4 He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with good, 
which is to be found in every human character. He expei^jjbs 
none to be faultless, and he is unwilling to believe that there 
is any without some commendable qualities. In the midst of 
many defects, he can discover a virtue. Under the influence of 
pei'sonal resentment, he can ba just to the merit of an enemy. 

5 He never lends an open ear to those defamatory reports 
and dark su^estions, which, among the tribes of the censo- 
rious, circulate with so much rapidity, and meet with so ready 
acceptance. He is not hasty to judge ; and he requires fuU 
evidence before he will condemn. 

6 As long as an action can be ascribed to different motivesi 
he holds it as no mark of sagacity to impute it always to the 
worst. \Miere there is just ground for doubt, he keeps his 1 
judgment undecided ; and, during the period of suspense, 
leans to the most charitable construction which an action can 
bear. When he must condemn, he condemns with regret ; 
and without those aggravations which the severity of others 
adds to the crime. He listens calmly to the apology of the ofi 
fender, and readily admits every extenuating circumstance, 
which equity can suggest. 

7 How much soever he may blame the principles of any 
sect or party, he never confounds, under one genenU censure, 
all who belong to that party or sect He charges them not 
with such consequences of their tenets, as they refuse and 
disavow. From one wrong opinion, he does not infer the 
subversion of all sound principles ; nor from one bad action 
conclude that all regard to conscience is overthrown. 

8 ^\'lien he " beholds the mote in his brother's eye," he 
remembers " the beam in his own." He commiserates hu- 
man frailty, and judges of others according to tlie principles, 
by which he would think it reasonable that they should judge 
of him. In a word, he views men and actions in the clear 
sunshine of chainty and good nature ; and hot in that dark and 
sullen shade which jealousy and party spirit throw over all 
characters. blair. 

SECTION xvin. 

On fhe imperfection of that Happiness which rests solely on 

worldh^ Pleasures. 

THE vanity of human pleasures, \s ^ to\\t vj\\\c\v Tvvx^vV'Vi^s; 
nbelUshed with the pomp of mucY\ deacT\\>^\oii. 1^\A.\ ^-aJ^ 
odiously aroid exag&ceration, ai\A oi\\y \>o\ii\. owV ^ ^^^^^^ 
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fanity in human life, which every- impartial observer cannot but 
admit; cUsappointmeat in pursuit, dissatisfaction in enjoyment, 
uncertainty in possession. 
. 2 First, disappointment in pursuit. When we look around 
us on the w<»ia, we every where behold a busy multitude, in- 
tent on the prosecution of various designs, which their wants 
or desirea. luive suggested. We behold them employing every 
method which ingenuity can devise ; some the patience of in- 
dufltry, some the boldness of enterprise, others dbie dexterity of 
stratagem, in order to compass their ends. 

3 Of this incessant stur and activity, what is the fruit ? in 

I eoniparison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how small 
3 is the number of the success^l ! Or rather, where is the man 
\z. • who will declare that in every point he has completed his plan^ 
;^: and attained his utmost wish ? 

I I 4 No extent of human abilities has been able to discover a 
I • path which, in any line of life, leads unerringly to success. 
>\m The race is not always to the swifl, nor the battie to the 
I |atronff, nor riches to men of understanding," We may form 
i^glNtr plans with the most profound sagacity, and with the most 

vigilant caution may guani against dangers on every side. But 
some unforeseen occurrence comes across, which baffles our 
wisdom^ and lays our labours in the dust 

6 Were such disiqppointments confined to those who aspire 
f^ engrossing the higher departments of life, the misfortune 
would be less. Tftie humiliation of tiie mighty, and the fall of 
ambition from its towering height, little concern the bulk of 
mankind. These are objects on which, as on distant me- 
teors, they gaze from afar, without drawing personal instruc- 
tion from events so much above them. 

6 But alas ! when we descend into the regions of private 
life, we find disappointment and blasted hope equally prevalent 
there. Neither the moderation of our views, nor the justice of 
our pretensions, can ensure success. But ^^ time and chance 
happen to all." Against the stream of events both the worthy 
and the undeserving are obliged to struggle; and both are fre- 
quently overborne alike by the current, 

7 Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in enjoy-i 
ment is a farther vanity, to wMoh the human state is subject. 
Thisik the severest of all mortifications ; after having been suc- 
cessful in the pinsuit, to be baffled in tiie enjojrment itself. Tet 
this 18 found tooe an evil stUlmote ^^e^x^^^ssw^^^^isccE!^^ 
Aijnemaj be so fortunate as to attaiiiwYL'aX^e^V^as^^^'^scssa^^^ 

AoneareVendered completely happy Xjy'wW^^^^V-as^'sW^^ 

B Pisstppoiated hope is m\8eT7 v ««^^ ^e\«^c^i^'3»Sj^^'^'^' 
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only imperfect bliss. Look through all thfe ranks of mankind. 
Examine the condition of those who appear most prosperous; 
and jou will find that they are never just what they desire to 
be. If retired, they languish for action ; if busy, they com- 
plain of fatigue. It in middle life, they are impatient for dis- 
tinction : if in high stations, they sigh after freedom and ease. 
Something is still wanting to that plenitude of satisfaction, 
which they expected to acquire. Together with every wish 
that is gratified, a new demand arises. One void opens in the 
heart, as another is filled* On wishes, wishes grow; and to 
the end, it is rather the expectation of what they have not, 
than the enjoyment of what they have, which occupies and in- 
terests the most successful. 

9 This dissatisfaction in the midst of human pleaswe, springs 
partly from the nature of our enjoyments themselves, and part- 
ly from circumstances which corrupt them. No worldly en- 
joyments are adequate to the high desires and powers of an 
immortal spirit. Fancy paints them at a distance with ^len- 
dld colours ; but possession unveils the Mlacy. The eager- 
ness of, passion bestows upon them, at first, a brisk and lively 
relish. But it is their fate always to pdl by familiarity, and 
sometimes to pass from satiety into disgust. 

10 Happy would the poor man think himself, if he could 
enter on all the pleasures of the rich ; and happy for a short 
time he might be ; but before he had long contemplated and 
admired his state, his possessions would seem to lessen, and ' 
his cares would grow. 

11 Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, the at- 
tending circumstances which never fail to corrupt them. For, 
such as they are, they are at no time possessed unmixed. To 
human lips it is not given to taste the cup of pure joy. When 
external circumstances show fairest to the world, tJie envied 
man groans in private under his own burden. Some vexation 
disquiets, some passion corrodes him ; some distress, either 
felt or feared, gnaws, like a worm, die root of his felicity. 
When there is nothing from without to disturb the prosperous, 
a secret poison operates within. For worldly happiness ever 
tends to destroy itself, by corrupting the heart. It fosters the 
loose and the violent passions. It engenders noxious habits; 
and taints the mind with false delicacy, which makes it feel a 
thousand unreal evils. 

12 But put the case in the moalia.vo^]cpsi\Aft1&i^gfiL \iK) ^aVie 
/rom bumsai pleasures bothdisappo\iiUiiei)X\xL\)\ff^>X^«^ 
ceitfulneea in enjoyment; suppose them XA>i>«ioi\^ ^^NaSmnB^iSvib. 
»od completely satisfactory ; stiYLftxete Tex»aM»Vi\wi^^tss^^«K 
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the vanity of uncertain possession and short duration. Were 
there in worldly things any fixed point of security which we could 
gain, the mind would then have some basis on which to rest. 

13 But our condition is such, that every thing wavers and 
totters around us. " Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for 
thou knowest not what a day may bring forth." It is much 
if, during its course, thou hearest not of somewhat to disquiet 
or alarm thee. For life never proceeds long in a uniform 
train. It is continually varied by unexpected events. 

14 The seeds of alteration are every where sown; and tlie 
sunshme of prosperity commonly accelerates their growth. If 
our enjoyments are numerous; we lie more open on different 
bides to be wounded. If we have possessed them long, we 
have greater cause to dread an approaching change. By slow 
degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid is the progress of evil. It 
requires no preparation to bring it forward. 

15 The edifice which it cost much time and labour to erect, 
one inauspicious event, one sudden blow, can level with the dust. 
Even supposing the accidents of life to leave us untouched, hu- 
man bliss must still be ti^nsitory ; for man changes of himself. 
No course of enjoyment can delight us long. What amused 
our youth, loses its charm in maturer age. As years advance, 
our powers are blunted, and our pleasurable feelings decline. 

16 The silent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat from 
us, till at length the period comes, when all must be swept 
away. The prospect of this termination of our labours and 
pursuits, is sufficient to mark our state with vanity. '< Our 
days are a hand's breadth, and our age is as nothing." With- 
in that little space is all our enterprise bounded. We crowd 
it with toils and cares, with contention and strife. We pro- 
ject great designs, entertain high hopes, and then leave our 
plans imfinished, and sink into oblivion. 

17 This much let it suffice to have said concerning the vani- 
ty of the world. That too much has not been said, must ap- 
pear to every one who considers how generally mankind lean 
to the opposite side ; and how oflen, by undue attachment to 
the present state, they both feed the most sioful passions, and 
" pierce themselves through with many sorrows." blair. 

SECTION XIX. 

JVJuU^are Ihe recU and solid enjoyments of Human Life* 

IT must he admitted, that unmbied ^ltv^ co\xvTj«^^\5a:^>{\r 
ness is uakno\vn on earth. No Tegvx\a!C\OTv^S. Cl^\^i^^i^^^. ^:«^, 
kogethet prevent passions from d\ataT\yvw?» o>« ^eiwi^^ -^^^ 
Mortunea from iroimding our teait. ^\xV ^^«^ ^^ ^^^"^^ 
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sion is made, will it follow, that there is no ohject on eatth 
which deserves our pursuit, or that all enjoyment becomes con^ 
temptible which b not perfect? Let us survey our state with 
an impartial eye, and be just to the various gifls of Heaven. 
. 2 How vain soever this life, considered in itself, may be, 
the comforts and hopes of religion are sufficient to give soli- 
dity to the enjoyments of the righteous. In the exercise of ' 
good affections, and the testimony of an approvinff con- 
science ; in the sense of peace and reconciliation with God^ 
through the great Redeemer of mankind ; in the firm confi< 
dence of being conducted through all the trials of life, by in* 
finite Wisdom and Goodness ; and in the joyful prospect of 
arriving, in the end, at immortal felicity, they possess a hap- 
piness which, descending from a purer and more perfect re- 
gion than this world, partakes not of its vanity. 

3 Besides the enjoyments peculiar to religion, there are other 
pleasures of our present state^ which, though of an inferior ftf' 
der, must not be overlooked in the estimate of human life. It 
is necessary to call the attention to these, in order to (!heck that 
repining and unthankful spirit to which man is always too prone« 
' 4 Some degree of importance must be allowed to the com- 
forts of health, to the innocent gratifications of sense, and to 
the entertainment aflbrded us by all the beautiful scenes of na* 
ture ; some to the pursuits and harmless amusements of social 
life ; and more to the internal enjojrments of thought and re^ 
flection, and to the pleasures of affectionate intercourse w&h 
those whom we love. These comforts are often held in too 
low estimation, merely because they are ordinary and com- 
mon ; although that is the circumstance which ought^ in reat» 
son, to enhance their value. They lie open, in some degree, 
to ail ; extend through every rank of life ; and fill up agreeably 
many of those spaces in our present existence which are not ' 
occupied with higher objects, or with serious cares. 

5 From this representation, it appears, that notwithstand- 
ing the vanity of the world, a considerable degree of comfort 
is attainable in the present state. Let the recollection of this 
serve to reconcile us to our condition, and to repress the arro< ' 
ganceyof complaints and murmurs.-^What art thou, O son 
of man ! who, having sprung but yesterday out of the dust, 
fJarest to lifl up thy voice against thy Maker, and to arraign 
Jjis Providence, because all things ^e ivot ordered aii^ording 
tothjrwbbl 
6 Whp* title hast thou to iind £a.\A\. viVlV \5^ft ot\« fA ^^ 
universe ' ose lot is so mucVibeyoTvd^\!«X.VJK5 xveoafc «t tor 
rJt f^r grouud to da\m\ la Vt liOlVim^ Vo ^^^ Xft V« 
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been introduced into this magnificent world ; to have been ad^ 
tnitted as a spectator of the Divine wisdom and works; and to 
have had access to all the comforts which nature, with a boun- 
tiful hand, has poured forth around thee? Are all the hours for^ 
gotten which thou hast passed in ease, in complacency, or joy ? 
7 Is it a small favour in thy eyes, that the hand of Divine 
Mercy has been stretched forth to aid thee ; and, if thou re- 
ject not its proffered assistance, is ready to conduct thee to a 
happier state of existence? I'STien thou comparest thy condi- 
tion with thy desert, blush, and be ashamed of thy complaints. 
Be silent, be grateful, and adore. Receive with thankfulness 
the blessings which are allowed thee. Revere that govern- 
ment which at present refuses tLee more. Rest in this con- 
clusion, that though there are evils in the world, its Creator 
is wise and good, and has been bountiful to thee. blair. 

SECTION XX. 

Scale of Beings, 

THOUGH there is a great deal of pleasure in contemplating 
the material world, by which I mean, that system of bodies 
into which nature has so curiously wrought the mass of dead 
matter, with the several relations that those bodies bear to one 
another ; there is still, methinks, something more wonderful 
and surprising, in contemplations on the world of life; by which 
I intend, all those animals with which every part of the uni- 
verse is furnished. The material world is only the shell of 
the universe: the world of life are its inhabitants, 

2 If we consider those parts of the material world, which lie 
the nearest to us, and are therefore subject to our observation, 
and inquiries, it is amazing to consider the infinity of animals 
with which they are stocked. Every part of matter is peopled ; 
every green leaf swarms ;vith inhabitants. There is scarcely a 
single humour in the body of a man, or of any other animal, 
in which our glasses do not discover myriads of Uving creatures. 
We find, even in the most solid bodies, as in marble itself, in- 
numerable cells and cavities, which are crowded with imper- 
ceptible inhabitants, too little for the naked eye to discover. 

3 On the other hand, if we look into the more bulky parts 
of nature, we see the seas, lakes, and rivers, teeming with 
numberless kinds of living creatures. We find every moun- 
tain and marsh, wilderness and wood, ^lentiCvillY stockad^ltk 
birds and beasts; and every pari o^ ixv«!L\,«c ^^Qt^>s^.n, ^'^^'^^^ 
necessaries and conveniences, for l\ie ^i^fSJciQO^ ^^ "^^ xsxx^ioc 
odes wiiicb inhabit it. 

4 The author of "the Plurality o5 ^otU'ar ^^^^^ '^'' 
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good ai*gument from this consideration, for the peopling of 
every planet; as mdced it seems very probable, from the an? 
alogy of reason, that if no part of matter, with which we an 
acquainted, lies waste and useless, those greater bodies, wfakh 
are at such a distance from us, are not desert and unpeopled; 
but rather, that the * are furnished with beings adapted to their 
respective situations. 

5 Existence is a blessing to those bctiigs only which are 
endowed w ith perception ; and is in a manner thrown away 
upon dead matter, any farther than as it is subservient to beings 
which are conscious of their existence. Accordingly we find, 
from the bodies which lie under our observation, that matter is 
only made as the basis and support of animals ; and that there 
is no more of the one than what is necessary for the existence 
of the other. 

6 Infinite Goodness is of so communicative a nature, diat it 
seems to delight in conferring existence upon every de^^ree of 
perceptive being As this is a sp^iculation, which I have of- 
ten pursued with gix'at plea^mre to myself, I shall enlarge fur- 
ther upon it, by considering that pai't of the scale of beings, 
which comes w ithin our knowledge. 

7 There are some living creatures, which are raised but just 
above dead matter. To mention only that species of shell-fish, 
wliich is formei? in the fashion of a cone ; that grows to the 
surface of seveY-al rocks ; and immediately dies, on being se- 
vered from the place where it grew. There are many other 
creatures but one remove from these, which have no other 
sense than that of feeling and taste. Others have still an ad- 
ditional one of hearing; others of smell ; and others of sight 

8 It is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual progress the 
world of life advances, through a prodigious vaiiety of species, 
before a creature is formed that is complete in all its senses: 
and even among these, there is such a different degree of per- 
fection, in the sense which one animal enjoys beyond what ap- 
pears in another, that though the sense in different animals is 
distinguished by the same common denomination, it seems al- 
most of a different nature. 

9 If, after tliis, we look into the several inward perfections 
of cunning and sagacity, or what we generally call instinct, we 
find them rising, after the same manner, imperceptibly one above 
another; and receiving additional improvements, according to 

the species in rbich they are im^iXaivlGA. TXiva^it^^^^^^''^^'*-" 
ture is so very gradual, thaU\ve mosX ^ex^eeV. o^ -ssLivxTiSftYtfK «^- 
rics, comes v*jjy near to ll^c wosV W^^evkcX olvV«\.^W05k« 
^-'^njiuflntelv above it. 
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10 The exuberantand overflowinggoodness of the Supreme 
Being, whose mere} extends to all his works, is plainly seen, 
ai I have before hinted, in his having made so very little mat- 
ter^ at least what falls within our knowledge, that does not 
swarm with life. Nor is his goodness less seen in tlie diversi- 
ty, than in the multitude of living creatures. Had he made but 
one species of animals, none of the rest would have enjoyed the 
happiness of existence : he has, therefore, specified, in his crea- 
tion, every degree of life, every capacity of being. 

11 The whole chasm of nature, from a plant to a man, is 
filled up with divers kinds of creatures, rising one alter ano- 
ther, by an ascent so gentle and easy, thnt the little transitions 
and deviations from one species to another, are almost insen- 
sible. This intermediate spn; <> Is so well husbanded and 
managed, that there is scarcely a degree of perception, which 
does not appear in soijio one part of the world of life. Is the 
goodness, or the wisdom of the Divine Beinj^; more manifest- 
ed in this his proceeding? 

12 There is a consequence, besides those I have already 
mentioned, which seems very naturally deducible from tlie 
foregoing considerations. If the scale of being rises by so re- 
i;ular a progress, so high as man, we may, by parity of reason, 
suppose, that it still proceeds gradually through those beings 
fvhich are of a superior nature to him ; since there is infinitely 
greater space and room for different degi'ees of perfection, be- 
tween the Supreme Being and man, than between man and 
the most despicable insect. 

13 In this great system of beinir, there is no creature so 
ivonderful in its nature, and which so much deserves our par- 
ticular attention, as man ; who fills up the middle space be- 
tiveen the annnal and the intellectual nature, the visible an(! 
the invisible world : and who is that link in the chain of being, 
which forms the connection between both. So that he who, 
in one respect, is associated with angels and archangels, and 
may look upon a being of infinite perfection as his father, and 
the highest order of spirits as his brethren, may, in another re- 
spect, say to "corruption, thou art my father," and to the 
worm, "thou art my mother and my sister." adimso.n. 

SECTION XXI. 

Trust in me care of Providence recommended. 

MAN, considered in himself, \a ^ vet-j \i^'^t,*'s»^ ^\A "i. ^«^^ 
wretched being. He is subject every i«\c^mfetv\.\.'Ck^\^' ^^»\sm? 
ealnmities and misfortunes. He \s \>e^e\. ns[\\^ ^7cw2,«<» «^^ 
efdei?; and may become un\\a\>pv Vy wwXwA'i^'* ^-x-^xx-^i^ 
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which he could not foresee, nor havp prevented had he fore- 
seen tiiem. 

2 It is our comfort, while we are ohnoxious to so many acd^ 
dents, that we are un<ler tlie care of one who directs contin- 
gencies, and has in his hands the management of every tiling 
Slat is capable of annoying or ofTendiui^ us ; who knows the 
pissistance we stand in need of, and is ahvays ready to bestow 
St on those who ask it of him. 

3 The natural homage, wliich such a creatui*e owes to so 
infinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm reliance on him for 
tlie blessings and conveniences of life ; and an habitual trust in 
him, for deliverance out of all such dangeri^ and difficulties as 
may befal us. 

4 The man who always lives in this disposition of mind, has 
not the same dark and melancholy views of human natui'e, as 
he who considere himself abstractedly from this relation to 
tlie Supreme Being. At tlie same time that he reflects upon 
his own weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself with 
the contemplation of tliose divine attributes, which are em- 
ployed for his safety, and his welfai*e. He finds his ^vant of 
foresight made up, by the omniscience of him who is his sup- 
port. He is not sensible of his ov/n want of strength, when 
lie knows that his helper is Almighty. 

5 In short, the pei'son who has a firm ti^st in tlie Supreme 
Being, is powerful in his power, ^vise by his wisdom, happy by 
his happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine attri-. 
bute ; and loses his own insufficiency in the fullness of infinite 
perfection. To make our lives more easy to us, we are com-, 
manded to put our tioist in him, who is thus able to relieve anc) 
Fuccour us ; the Divine Goodness having made such a relianee 
a duty, notwithstandmg we should have been miserable, had it 
been forbidden us. 

6 Among several motives, which migh^ he made use of to 
recommend this duty to us, I shall orily.take notice of those 
that follow. The first and strongest is, that we are promised 
he will not fail those who put their trust in him. But without 
considering the supernatm^l blessing which accompanies this 
duty, we may observe, that it has a natural tendency to its own 
reward ; or, in other wor.ls, that this firm trust and confidence 
in the great Disposer of all tilings, contribute very much to the 

getting clear o£ any affliction, or to the bearing of it manfully. 
T A person who believes Yve Yivia Viva awccowic ^V-V-axA^ ^\Al 
that he acts in the sight of hia Mer.A, o^len ex«tvs\\Ymaf^l\ifc- 
yondhis abilities; and does wonders AVvi^tw^ TVQX.\xi\ifem«a\5^w 
/7' one who is not animaiteA mth a\ic\i«, cqt^^^^*^^ ^^ «>^^^^^^ 
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Trust in the assistance of an Almighty Being, naturally pro- 
duces patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all other dispositions 
-yof mind, which alleviate those calamities that we are not able 
to remove. 

8 The practice of this virtue administers great comfort to 
the mind of man, in times of poverty and affliction ; but most 
of all, in the hour of death. When the soul is hovering, iu the 
Ip.st moments of its seprv^ation ; when it is just entering on ano- 
ther state of existence, to converse with scenes, and objects, 
and companions, that are altogether new ; what can support 
her under such tremblings of thought, such fear, such anxiety, 
such apprehensions, but the casting of all her cares upon inivi, 
who first gave her being ; who has conducted her through one 
stage of it ; and who ^vill be always present, to guide and com- 
fort her in her progi'ess through eternity ? apdison. 

SECTION XXII. 

Piety and Gratitude enliven Prospenty, 

PIETY, and gratitude to God, contribute, in a high degree, 
to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing emotion. Tlie 
sense of being distinguished by the kindness of another, glad- 
dens the heart, warms it with reciprocal affection, and gives 
to any possession which is agreeable in itself, a double relish,. 
from its being the gift of a friend. Favours conferred by men, 
I acknowledge, may prove burdensome. For human virtue is 
never perfect ; and sometimes unreasonable expectations on 
the one side, sometimes a mortifying sense of dependence on 
the other, corrode in secret the pleasures of benefits, and con- 
vert the obligations of friendship injqjprounds of jealousy. 

2 But nothing of this kind can jBiect the intercourse of 
gratitude with Heaven. Its favours are wholly disinterested ; 
and with a gratitude the most cordial and unsuspicious, a gofxl 
man looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, who aims at no 
end but the happiness of those whom he blesses, and who di;- 
ares no return from them, but a devout and thankful heart. 
While others can trace their pi*osperity to no higher sourcvj 
than a concurrence of worldly causes ; and, often, of meiiii 
or trifling incidents, which occasionally favoured their do- 
signs ; with what superior satisfaction does the senant of 
God remark the hand of that gracious Power which hath 
raised him up; which hath happily conducted him throu'^h 
&e vaiious steps of life, and crowned \\vav \s\!a\ ^^^s^a'^^'^- 
rourable distincthn beyond his ec^uaXal , 

3 Let us farther consideV, that tio\. ov\^ ^•a.>C'!^»^<^ ^"^^ 
P»st, but a cheering sense of diVme ?^\ov\t ^x.^^ ^^'^'s.^^ 
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ters into the pious emotion. They are only the virtuous, who 
in their prosperous days hear this voice addressed to tliem, 
"(iJothy way, eat tliy bread with joy, and drink thy wine 
with a cheerful heart ; for God now accepteth thy works." 
He who is tlie author of their prosperity, gives them a title to 
enjoy, with complacency, his own gift. 

4 While bad men snatch the pleasures of the world as by 
stealth, without countenance from the great Proprietor of the 
world, the righteous sit openly down to tlie feast of life, un- 
der the smile of approving heaven. No guilty fears damp 
their joys. The blessing of God res*s upon all tliat they pos- 
sess ; his protection surrounds them ; and hence, 'Mn the ha- 
bitations of the rigliteous, is found the voice of rejoicing and 
salvation." A lustre unknown to others, invests, in their 
sight, the whole face of nature. 

6 Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon the 
prosperity of the world ; unites in one point of view, the 
smilim^ aspect, both of the powers above, and of the objects 
below. Not only have they as full a i*elish as others, for the in- 
nocent pleasures of life, but, moreover, in these they hold 
comnmnion with their divine Benefactor. In all that is good 
or fair, they trace his hand. From the beauties of nature, 
from the improvements of art, from the enjoyments of social 
life, tliey raise their affection to the source of all tlie happiness 
which surrounds Ihem ; and thus widen the sphere of their 
pleasures, by adding intellectual, and spiritual, to eartlily joys. 

6 For illustration of what I have said on this head, remark 
that cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous state, which king 
David had when he wrote tlie twenty-third psalm ; and com- 
pare the highest pleasures of the riotous sinner, with the happy 
and satisfied spli it which breatlies throughout that psalm. — In 
the midst of the splendour of royalty, with what amiable sim- 
plicity of gratitude does he look up to the Lord as "his Shep- 
iierd ;" happier in ascribing all his success to Divine favour, 
than to the policy of his councils, or to the force of his arms! 

7 How many instances of divine goodness arose before, 
him in pleasing remembrance, when with such relish, he 
spealcs of the •< green pastures and still waters, beside which 
God had led him ; of his cup which he had made to overflow; 
and of the table wiiich he had prepared for him in the presence 
of his enemiesV^ >Vith what perfect tranquillity does he look 

forward to the time of his passing l\vrow^\i"\)ftfe'<j'a^«^ ^l>&c^ 

sJiadow of death;" unappaWcd by VWt s^eeXx^^ yi\vc^^% iEiS»\. 

distant appearance blasts the pTOspexily oIb\\mm«^\ "a^^^sr 

no evil, as lon^ as << the rod audlVLe. sV^«^'^ o^ \\\ft\>W\^^ ^"toft 
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herd are with bim ; and, throiif^li all the unknown- periods of 
this and of future existence, commits himself to his guidance 
with secure and triumphant hope : " Surely goodness and 
mercy will follow me all the days of my life ; and I shall 
dwell in the house of the liord for ever." 

8 What a purified, sentimental enjoyment of prosperity is 
here exhibifiso ! How different from that gross relish of world- 
ly pleasures, ^rhich belongs to those who behold only the ter- 
restrial side of things ; who raise their views to no higher ob- 
jects than the succession of human contingencies, and the 
weak efforts of human ability ; who have no protector or pa- 
tron in the heavens, to enliven their prosperity, or to warm 
their hearts with gratitude and trust ! blair. 

SECTION XXIII. 
Virtue^ when deeply rooted, is not subject to the influence of 

Fortune, 

THE city of Sidon having surrendered to Alexander, he 
ordered Hephestion to bestow the crown on him whom the Si- 
donians should think most worthy of that honour. ITephestion 
being at that time resident with two young men of distinction, 
offered them the kingdom ; but they refused it, telling him 
that it was contrary to the laws of their country, to admit any 
one to that honour, who was not of the royal family. 

^ He then, having expressed his admiration of their disin- 
terested spirit^ desired them to name one of the royal race, 
who might remember that he had received the crown through 
their hands. Overlooking many, who would have been aml)i- 
tious of this high honour, tliey made choice of Abdolonymus, 
whose singular merit had rendered him conspicuous, even in 
the vale of obscurity. Though remotely related to the roy- 
al family, a series of misfortunes had reduced him to the ne- 
cessity of cultivating a garden, for a small stipend, in tho 
suburbs of the city. 

3 While Abdolonymus was busily employed in weeding h:s 
garden, the two friends of Hephestion, bearing in their hands 
the ensigns of royalty, approached him, and saluted him king. 
They informed him that Alexander had appointed hirh to tliat 
office; and required him immediately to exchange his rustic 
garb, and utensils of husbandry, for the regal robe and sceptre. 
At the same time, they adnfonished him, when he should be 
seated on the throne, and have a nation in his power^ not to 
foj^t the humble condition froai \vVi^o\\\ve^\YaA\i^'ix^.x'»^afe^^ 
4 All this, at the first, appeared lo K.VXoXQw^tsvw^'j^^ '^:^^'^ 
ahn of the fancy , or an insult ofteted to \\vs. v'^ncxVi. v^^J^ 
quested tbem not to: trouble Vutu U.:VV.i\ nnvVV^^^^^'*^^^^^"^ ^ 
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jests ; and to find some other way of amusing themselvei 
which might leave him in the peaceahlc enjoyment of his oY 
scure habitation. — At lengtli, however, ihey convinced hin 
that they were serious in their proposal ; and prevailed upon hii 
to accept the regal office, and accompany them to the palace 
6 No sooner was he in possession of the goveniment, tha 
pride and e^^* y created him e?^"t:v.p^«! ; who whispered tiie! 
mui*murs in every place, till at last they reached the ear i 
Alexander. He commanded the new-elected prince to L 
sent for ; and inquired of him, witli what temper of mind li 
had borne his poverty. " Would to Heaven," replied x\.bd( 
lonymus, " that I may be able to bear my crown with equi 
moderation : for when I possessed little, I wanted nothing 
these hands supplied me with whatever I desired." Froi 
this answer, Alexander formed so high am idea of his wisdon 
that he confirmed the choice which had been made ; and ai 
nexed a neighbouring province to the government of Sidon. 

ftUINTUS CURTIU! 

SECTION XXIV. 

The Speech of Fabricius, a Roman amhassadory to kin 
PyrrhuSy who attempted to Mbe him to his inttt^estSy by th 
^ff^^ ^S ^ greaf sum of money, 

WITH regard to my poverty, the king has, indeed, bee 
justly informed. My whole estate consists in a house of bi 
mean appearance, and a little spot of ground ; from whicl 
by my own labour, I draw my support. But if, by an 
means, thou hast been persuaded to think that this povert 
renders me of less consequence in my own country, or i 
any degree unhappy, thou art greatly deceived. 

2 I have no reason to complain of fortune : she supplies m 
with all that nature requires ; and if! am without superfiuitiej 
I am also free from the desire of them. With these, I coi 
fess I should be more able to succour the necessitous, the onl 
advantage for which the wealthy are to bo envied ; but sma 
as my possessions are, I can still contribute sometliing to th 
support of the state, and the assistance of my friends. 

3 With respect to honoui's, my country places me, poor s 
I am, upon a level with the richest : for Rome kAows n 
qualifications for great employments, but virtue and abilit} 
jSJje appoints me to officiate in the most august ceremonies e 

religion ; she intrusts me with ll\e command of her armies 

she confides to my care the moal \ttv^ot\."a.\xV. \v&^^<£vaJasjrB 

My poverty does not lessen the -weV^X. ^sA \QS^\x«i\ic.<a Wl - 

counsels in the senate. 

4 The Roman people bonout mc ?QX toX N«rj ^q^ 
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which king Pyrrhus considers as a disgrace. They know the 
many opportunities I have had to enrich myself, without cen- 
sure; they are convinced of my disinterested zeal for their 
prosperity : and if I have any thing to complain of, in the re- 
turn they make me, it is only the excess of their s^pplause^ 
WTiat value, then, can I put upon thy gold and silver ? What 
king can add any thing to my fortune 1 Always attentive to 
di8chai|(e the duties incumbent upon me, I have a mind free 
from self-reproach ; and I have an honest fame. 

SECTION XXV. 

Character of James I. king of England, 

KO prince, so little enterprising and so inoffensive, was 
€ver so much exposed to the opposite extremes of calumny 
and flattery, of satire and panegyric. And the factions which 
began in his time, being still continued, have made his cha- 
racter be as much disputed to this day, as is commonly that 
of princes who ai*e our contemporaries. 

2 Many virtues, however, it must be owned, he was pos- 
sessed of ; but not one of them pure, or free from the conta- , 
gion of the neighbouring vices. His generosity bordered on ' 
profusion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific disposition on 
pusillanimity, his wisdom on cunning, his friendship on light 
fancy and boyish fondness. 

3 While he imagined that he was only maintaining his own 
authority, he may perhaps be suspected in some of his ac- 
tions, and still more of bis pretentions, to have encroached 
on the liberties of his people. While he endeavoured, by an 
exact neutrality, to acquire the good- will of all his neighbouvs,. 
he was able to preserve fully the esteem and regard of none. 
His capacity vras considerabl*.*, but fitter to discourse on gene- 
ral maxims, than to conduct any intricate business. 

4 His intentions were just, but more adapted to the con- 
duct of private life, than to the government of kingdoms. 
Awkwanl in his pei*son, and ungainly in his manners, he was 
ill qualified to command respect: partial and undisceming in 
his affections, he was little fitted to acquire general love. Of 
a feeble temper, more than of a frugal judgment ; exposed to 
our ridicule from his vanity, but exempt from our hatred by 
his freedom from pride and arrogance. 

6 And, upon the whole, it may be pronounced of his cha- 
racter, that all his qualities were auYWed vi\\.\\ns^^^«^'»'«sA 
embellished by humanity. BoViticaV co\xv^«ft\v^ 'W'^'^ ^^tfvwav* 
If devoid cf; and from thence cVieRy Sa liewi^^ ^^ ^"^^^^^ 
prfjudirc. nhirjl prevails «tga\n?^t Y\\b \^ev^o\\^ V«^«^- ^- 
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inference, however, which must be owned, from general ex- 
perience, to be extremely fallacious. huhe. 

SECTION XXVL 
Charles Y. Emperor of Germany, resigns his dominionsj 

and retires from the World. 
THIS great emperor, in the plenitude of his power, and in 
possession of^all the honours which can flatter the heart ol 
man, took the extraordinary resolution, to resign his king- 
doms ; and to withdraw entirely from any concern in business 
or the affairs of this world, in order that he might spend the 
remainder of his days in retirement and solitude. 

2 Though it requires neither deep reflection, nor exti^aor- 
dinary discernment, to discover that the state of royalty is 
not exempt from cares and disappointments ; though most of 
those who are exalted to a throne, Hiid solicitude, and satiety, 
and disgust, to be their perpetual attendants, in tliat envied 
pre-eminence ; yet, to descend voluntarily from the supreme 
to a subordinate station, and to •^•'•l^iquish the possession of 
power in-order to attain the enjoyi .3nt of happiness, seems to 
be an effort too great for the humc/i mind. 

3 Several instances, indeed, occ. ; in history, of monarch^ 
who have quitted a throne, and hr r ended their days in re* 
tirement. But they were either \* ..ak princes, who took thi^ 
resolution rashly, and repented of \i as soon as it ivas taken ; 
or unfortunate princes, from whose hands some strong rival 
had wrested their sceptre, and compelled them to descend 
with reluctance into a private stadon. 

3 Dioclesian is, perhaps, the "iily prince capable of hold- 
ing the reins of government, .s ic ever resigned them from 
deliberal'* choice ; and who continued, during many years, to 
enjoy the tranquillity of retirement, without fetching one 
penitent sigh, or casting back one look of desire, towards the 
power or dignity which he had abandoned. 

6 No wonder, then, that Charles's resignation should fill 
all Europe with astonishment ; and give rise, botli among his 
contemporaries, and among th»-: historians of that period, to 
various conjectures concerning the motives which determined 
a prince, whose ruling passion had been uniformly the love of 
power, at the age of fifty-six, when objects of ambition operate 
with full force on tlie mind, and ai'e pursued with the greatest 
ardour, to take a resolution so singular and unexpect^. 
6 The emperor, in purauance o^ \ua deX£xmvKid£v<(yiY^\»^ 
assembled the states of the Liow CoutAiv^a^t.'^Yvx'aa^^^K^ 
himself, for the last dme, \nt3ae cYiak ol ^taXfe-. onwye^^Aa 
W'AiVii was placed his son, aad ou XXx^ ^^^^^kSSt, \»a ^v^-t 
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rjueen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, with a splen- 
did retinue of the grandees of Spain and princes of the em- 
pire standing behind him. 

7 The president of the council of Flanders, by his com- 
mand, explained, in a few words, his intention in calling this 
extraordinary meetiiijr of the states. He then read the instru- 
ment of resignation, 1 nhich Charles surrendered to his son 
Philip all his territor'n s, jurisdiction, and authority in the Low 
Countries ; absolvintr his subjects there from their oath of 
allegiance to him, whicii he required them to transfer to Phi- 
lip his lawful heir ; and to serve him with the same loyalty 
and zeal that they had manifested, during so long a course of 
years, in support of his government. 

8 Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on the shoul- 
der of the prince of Orange, be<"iuse he was unable to stand 
without support, he addressed h rnself to the audience ; and, 
from a paper which he held in his hand, in order to assist his 
memory, he recounted, with dignity, but without ostentation, 
all t'lft great things which he had undertaken and performed, 
since -^e commencement of his administration. 

9 l^^ observed, that from the seventeenth year of his age, 
he ha- 'cdicated all his tlioughts and retention to public ob- 
jects, rr • ving no portion of his time for the indulgence of his 
ease, an] very little for the enjoyment '.f private pleasure ; 
that either in a pacific or iiostile manner he had visited Ger- 
many nine times, Spain six times, France four times, Italy 
seven times, the Lo.v Countries ten times, T.ngland twice, Af- 
rica as often, and had made eleven voyages l-.y sea; that while 
his health permitted h:m to discharge his duty, (uid the vigour 
of his constitution was equal, in any degree, to the arduous of- 
fice of governing do.ninions so extensive, he ha(' never shun- 
ned labour, nor repined under fatigue ; that now, when his 
health was broken, and his vigour exhausted by the rage of 
an incurable distemper, his growing infirmities admonished 
him to retire ; nor was he so fond of reigning, as to retain 
the sceptre in an impotent hand, which was no longer able to 
protect his subjects, or to render them happy ; that instead 
of a sovereign worn out with diseases, and scarcely half alive, 
lie gave them one in the prime of life, accustomed already to 
govern, and who added to the vigour of yoTith, all the atten- 
tion and sagacity of maturer years ; that if cinring the course 
of a Jonf[ ar/jnfiiistration, he had cotutovW.^^ ^vw^ xwa^-^^v^ ^- 

ror in (covermnent, or if, under tTt\e y^c*'^^>\\ ^ vn^ ^^ \wcv;^ "x^^ 
fxeat pjnura, and amidst the alleiv^aow >nV\Av Ve V^^ \^^vi 
i'UL^cJ lo pro t«f.them, he had cWhcv tw^Y^aV^'^^^ Vxvvc^^^-^ 
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of his subjects, he now implored their forgiveness; that, fof 
his part, he should ever reta-n a grateful sense of their fidelity 
and attachment, and would cari*y the remembrance of it along 
with him to the place of l)!."^ retreat, as his sweetest consola- 
tion, as well as the best rmvard for all his services ; and in 
his last prayers to Almighty God, would pour forth his ar^ 
dent wishes for their welfare. 

10 Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees and 
kissed his father's hand, " If," says he, " I had left you, by m/ 
death, this rich inheritance, to which I have made such large 
additions, some regard wculd have been justly due to ihf 
memory on that account; j>ut now, when I voluntarily resign 
to you what I might have still retained, I may well expect the 
warmest expressions of thanks on your part. With these^ 
however, I dispense ; and shall consider your concern for ther 
welfare of your subjects, and your love of them, as the best 
and most acceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It is 
in your power, by a wise and virtuous administration, to jus- 
tify the extraordinary proof which I give this day of my pa- 
ternal affection, and to demonstrate tliat you are worthy of 
the confidence which I repose in you. Preserve an inviola- 
ble regard for religion ; maintain the Catholic faith in its pu- 
rity ; let the laws of your country be sacred in your eyes ; 
oncroach not on the rights and privileges of your people ; and 
if the time shall ever come, when you shall wish to enjoy tlie 
tranquillity of private life, may you have a son endowed with 
such qualities, that you can resign your sceptre to him, with 
as much satisfaction as I give up mine to you." 

1 1 As soon as Charles had finished this long address to his 
subjects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the chsur, 
exhausted and ready to faint with the fatigue of so extraordi- 
nary an effort. During his discourse the whole audience 
melted into tears; some from admiration of his magnanimity; 
others softened by the expressions of tenderness towards his 
son, and of love to his people ; and all were affected with 
file dc'^pest sorrow, at losing a sovereign, who had dislin- 
(^nshed the Netherlands, his native country, with particular 
laarks of his regard and attachment. 

SECTION XXVII. 

The same Suhject conlimied. 

A FEW weekr. after the resignation of the Netherlands, 

Charles, in an assembly no less SY'^eivAXOi, ^tA y^VCcv. ^^»K«KiSi- 

JJ'iil equally pompous, resigned to \vva sou ^e ct^vjxia ^^"Ss^wv^ 

^vJth idl the territories depending on ^!kxeTO,^i«s!^^s^^^'^^'«^^ 

^ the new yvorld* Of all tbeae vasX.i^oa^e«»ife»,\ifc Ttaaw?^ 
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nothing for himself, but an annual pension of a hundred 
thousand crowns, to defray the charges of his family, and to 
utTord him a sn^all sum for acts of beneficence and charity. 

2 NothinjT now remained to detain him from that retreat 
for which he languished. Eveiy thing having been prepared 
some time for his voyage, he set out for Zuitburg in Zealand, 
where the fleet had orders to rendezvous. In his way thitlier, 
be passed through Ghent : and afler stopping there a few 
days, to indulge that tender and pleasi*^ melancholy, which 
arises in the mind of every man in the decline of life, on visit- 
ing the place of his nativity, and viewing the scenes and ob- 
jects familiar to him in his early youth, lie pursued his jour- 
uey, accompanied by liis son Philip, his daughter the arch- 
iluchess, his sisters the dowager queens of France and Hun- 
E:ary, Maximilian his son-in-law, and a numerous retinue of 
Lhe Flemish nobility. Before he went on board, he dismissed 
hem, with marks of his attention and regard ; and taking 
leave of Philip with all the tenderness qf a father who em- 
braced his son for the last time, he set sail under convoy of 
i large fleet of Spanish, Flemisli, and English ships. 

3 His voyage was prosperous and agreeable ; ami he arrived 
it Laredo in Biscay, on the eleventh day after he lell Zealand. 
^s soon as he landed, he fell prostrate on the ground ; and 
considering himself now as dead to the world, he kissed the 
sarth, and said, " Naked came I out of my mother's womb, 
ind naked I now return to thee, thou common mother of man- 
ihid." From Laredo be proceeded to Valladolid. There 
16 took a last and tender leave of his tivo sisters ; whom he 
kvould not permit to accompany him to his solitude, though 
:hey entreated it with tears : not only that they might have 
:he consolation of contributing, by their attendance and care, 
:o mitigate or to sooth his sufferings, but that they might reap 
instruction and benefit, by joining with htm in tliose pious exer- 
L'ises, to which he had consecrated the remainder of his days. 

4 From Valladolid, he continued his journey to Plar^encia 
in Estrtimadura. lie had passed through that city a great 
many yeai*s before; and having been struck at that time wic}i 
.he delightful situation of the monasteiy of St. Justus, belong- 
lug to the order of St. Jerome, not urany miles distant from 
that place, he had then obsei-ved to some of his attendants, that 
this was a spot to which Dioclesiaiv KV^\\\.\^as^\^M\\'i.\'^>^Js^ 
yleasure. The impression liad renvMi^^ ?« ^\x^\v2, wvNsns* 
lind, thnt he pitched upon it Vi^ ib.e y»\^c^ ol\\\^^^X:«^'^- 

5 It ira^ seated in a vale 4>f uo ^i ^'aV cxteAX., NNvv\»,i^^^N . 
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lofty trees. From the nature of the soil, as well as the teixi* 
perature of the climate, it was esteemed the most healthful 
and ddieious situation in Spain. 

6 Some months before his resignation, he had sent an archi- 
tect thither, to add a new apartment to the monastery, for hkf 
accommodation; but he gave strict orders that the style of the 
buildingshould besuch as suited his present station, rather than 
his former dignity. It con.sis((:d only of six rooms, four of them 
in the form of friars' cells, with naked walls ; the other two, 
each twenty feet square, were hung with brown cloth, andfur^ 
nished in the most simple manner. They were all on a level 
with the ground ; with a door on one side into a garden, of 
which Chai'les himself had given the plan^ and had fiSled it with 
various plants, which he proposed to cultivate with his own 
hands. On the other side, they communicated With the ehapel 
of the monastery, in which he was to perform his devotions. 

7 Into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the comforta- 
ble accommodation of a private gentleman, did Charles enter, 
tvith twelve domestics only. He buried there, in solitude and si- 
lence, his grandeur, his ambition, together with all those vast 
|)rojects, which, during half a century, had alarmed and a^tated 
Europe ; filling every kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror 
of his arms, and the dread of being subjected to his power* 

8 In this retirement, Charles formed such a plan of life for 
himself, as would have suited the condition of a private per- 
son of a moderate fortune. His table was neat but plain; his 
domestics few; his intercourse with them familiar; all the 
cumbersome and ceremonious forms of attendance on hia 
person were entirely abolished, as destructive of that social ^ 
ease and tranquillity, which he courted, in order to sooth the ' 
remainder of his days. As the mildness of the climate, toge- 
ther with his deliverance from the burdens and cares of go- 
vernment, procured him, at first, a considerable remission 
from the acute pains with whieh he had been long tormented, 
he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete satisfaction in this hum* 
ble solitude, than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. 

9 The ambitious thoughts and projects which had so long 
engrossed and disquieted him, were quite effaced from his 
mind. Far from taking any part in tlie political transactions 
oi the princes of Europe, he restrained his curiosity even 

from any inquiry concermt^g lYveiiv \ ?Lwd he seemed to view 

the busy scene which he had abandoned, vi\V)[i^^<i ^^\&fe\£^ 

:ind indifference arising fromVus Vhoxow^v ^it^«xvwM:*t^l\Na 

vanity, as well as from the ^leasm^ xe^fc^^iSiv oI\«w\t«, ec^ 

t'JjtansIed Jjimself from itd cav^s. "^^^"^ ^0^.^^-!%^ 
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PART II, 
PIECES m POETRY. 



CHAPTER I. 

SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAFHS, 

SECTION I. 

Short and Easy Sentences. 

Education, 
^nniS education fonns the common mind ; 
-■• Just as the twig is bent, the tree 's indin'd^ 

Candour. 
With pleasure let us own our errors past ; 
And make each day a critic on the last. 

Reflection. 
A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs* 

Secret virtue. 
The private path, the secret acts of men, 
If noble, far the noblest of their lives. 

JSTecessary hunoledge easily attained. 
Our needful knowledge, like our needful food, 
Unhec^'d, lies open in life's common field ; 
And bids all welcome to the vital feast. 

Disappointment. 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize. 
As bees in flow'rs ; and stings us with success. 

Virtuous elevation. 
The mind that would be happy, must be great; 
Great in its wishes ; great in its surveys. 
Extended views a narrow mind extend. 

J^alural and fanciful life. 
Who lives to nature, rarely can be ipooT\ 
Who lives to fancy ^ never can be ticYi. 

NOTK^In the fiik chapter the Comi^lei has <^lh\\A^A^ »^ wosJ^aax^'^^^^'* 
\OfiUciil constmctioffyfor the young reader's pt^^wAwv cx«t\Bfc. 
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Charilij. 
In faitb and hope the world will disr^ree; 
Butall mankhid's coucern is chanty. 

T}it prize of Virtue, 
What nothmg earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul's calm siuishme, and the heart-felt joy, 
Is virtue's prize. 

Sense and modesty connected. 
Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks ; 
It still looks home, and short excursions makes; 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks. 

Moi'ol discipline salutary, 
Ileav'n gives us friends to bless the present scene ; 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next. 
All evils natural, are moral goods ; 
All discipline, indulgence, on the whole. 

Present blessings undervalued. 
Like birds, whose beauties languish, half conceal'd, 
Till, mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and gold, 
How blessings bri^ten as they take their flight ! 

Hope. 
Hope, of all passions, most befriends us here ; 
Passions of prouder name befriend us less. 
Joy has her tears, and transport has her death ; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, though strong, 
Man's heart at once inspirits and serenes. 

Happiness modest and tranquiL 
Never man was truly blest, 
But it compos'd and gave him such a cast 
As folly might mistake for want of joy: 
A cast unlike the triumph of the proud; 
A modest aspect, and a smile at heart. 

True greatness. 
Who noble ends by noblo means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
Like good Aurelius let hun reign, or bleed 
Like Socratesy that man is great indeed. 

T/ie tear of 9ifmpa2A.ij. 
No radiant pearly which created tottvxae vjeajc^, 
JVo gem, that twinkluig hangs fromheanJcY^a ^?«^'» 
Nor the bright stars, which ni^t'a U\xe wcc\\ idiwci, 
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Nor rising suns that gild the vernal morn, . ;^ 

Shinq with such lustre, as the tear that breaks, ' -j 
For others' wo, down Virtue's manly cheeks. ' - 

SECTION II. 

T ERSES IN WHICH THE LINES ARE OF DIFFERENT LENGTH. 

Bliss of celestial Origin, 
RESTLESS mortals toil for nought; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky, 
Never wanders. Mortals, trj- ; 
There you cannot seek in vain ; 
For to seek her, is to gain. 

The passions. 
The passions are a num'rous crowd, 
Imperious, positive, and loud. 
Curb these licentious sons of strife ; 
Hence chiefly rise the storms of life; 
If they grow mutinous, and rave. 
They are thy masters, thou their slave 

Trtist m Providence recommended. 
'Tis Providence alone secures, 
In every change, both miiys and yoni's. 
Safety consists not in escape * 
From dangers of a frightful shape : 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that's strangled by a hair. 
Fate steals along with silent tread. 
Found oft'nest in what least we dread j 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow. 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 

Epitaph. 
How lov'd, how vahi'd once, avails thee noty 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

Fame. 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart. 
One sclf-s^pproving hour, whole years ontwei^hs 
Of stupid starers, and o{\oudWzxa&% 
And more true joy MarceWua ex!^^ ^^^"9., 
Tlian Cawar with a senale «!tYaa\ve%\i. 

V ^ 
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Virtue the Guardian of Youth. 
Down the smooth stream of life the stripling daris, 
Obj fts the mom ; bright glows the vernal skj, 
Qope swells his sails, and Passion steers his course. 
Safe glides his little bark along the shore, 
Where Virtue takes her stand : but if too far 
He launches forth bejond discretion's mark, 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the suites roar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 

Sunnae, 
But yonder comes the pow'rful king of day, 
Rejoicing in the east. The lessening cloud, 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow, 
lUum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright earth, and coloured ah*, 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad ; 
And sheds the shining day, that burnished plays 
On rocks, and hills, and tow'rs, and wand'ring streams^ 
High gleaming from afar. 

Self-government, 
May I govern mj passions with absolute sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

Sht'pherd. 
On a mountain, stretched beneath a hoary willow. 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling billow* 

SECTION m. 

VERSES CONTAINING EXCLAMATIONS, INTERROGATIONS,. AJ« 

PARENTHESIS. 

Competence, 
A COMPETENCE is all we can enjoy : 
Oh ! be content, where Heaven can give no more I 

Reflection essential to Happiness, 
Much joy not only speaks small happiness, 
But happiness that shortly must expire. 
Can joy unbottom'd in; reflection, stand i 
And, in a tempest, can reflection live ? 

Fiiendship* 
Can gold gain friendship! Impudence of ho\)e !. 
As well mere man an ange\ migVxl \^e'^eX. 
Love, and love only, is the \oai\ ^or \oNe. 
-Lorenzo ! pride, repress ; no? \i«\>e to ^M v 
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A friend, but what has found a friend in thee. 
All like the purchase ; few the price will pay ! 
And this makes friends such miracles below. 

Patience. 
Beware of desp'rate steps. Tlie darkest day, 
(Live till to-morrow) will have passM away. 

Liuxury. 

' ■ O luxury! 

Bane of elated life, of affluent states, 
What dreary change, what ruin is not thine ! 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind ! 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave. 
How dost thou lure the fortunate and gi*eat f 
Dreadful attraction ! 

# Virtuous Jtctivity* 

Seize, mortals ! seize the transient hour ; 
Improve each moment as it flies : 
Life's a short summer — ^man a flow'r ; 
He dies — Alas ! — how soon he dies ! 

Hie Source of Happiness 
Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words ; health, peace, and comjfetence. 
But health consists with temperance alone , 
And peace, O, virtue ! peace is all thy own. 

Placid Emotion, 
Who can forbear to smile with nature ? Can 
The stormy passions in the bosom roll. 
While every gale is peace, ^d every grove 
Is melody ? 

Solitude,* 
O sacred solitude ! divine retreat ! 
Choice of the prudent ! envy of tlie great t 
W By thy pure stream, or in thy waving shade,. 
We court fair wisdom, that celestial maid : . 
The genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace, 
(Strangei's on eartli) are innocence and peace.. 
There from the ways of men laid safe ashore, 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar ; 
There, bless'd with health, with bus'ness unper^ilex' J^ 
This life we relish, and en&ure \\ie t^exX.. 

■ w * Jiy BoUtude lierc is meant, a^UQit^T^irv li^tAmvBcw^taa^^^'*'*'^* 
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Machment ^0 lAfe. 

The tree of deepest root is found 

Least wiUing still to quit the ground : 
'Twas therefore said by ancient sages, 
That love of life increas'd with years, 

So much, that in our later stages, 

When pain grow sharp, and sickness rages, • 
The greatest love of life appears. 

Viritie^a address to Pleasure*. 
Vast happiness enjoy thy gay allies! 

A youtn of follies, an old age of cares; 
Young yet enervate, old yet never wise. 

Vice wastes their vigour, and their mind impairs. 
Tain, idle, delicate, in thoughtless ease. 

Reserving woes for age, their prime they spend; 
All wretched, hopeless, in the evil days, 

With sorrow to the verge of life they tend, 
Grriev'd with the present, of the past asham'd^ 
They live and are despis'd ; they die, nor more 9^8 nam? 

SECTION V. 

VERSES IN WHICH SOUND CORRESPONDS TO SIGNIFICATXi 

Smooth and rough Verse. 

SOFT is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 
The hoarse rough verse, should like the torrent roar» 

Slow Motion imitOited. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move slow. 

Smifl and easy Motion. 
Not so Tvhen swifl Camilla scours the plain. 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and skims along the x^aii 

Felling Trees in a Wood. 
Loud sounds the axe, redoubling strokes on strokes; 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Jleadlong. D^ep echoing groan the thickets brown; 
Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 

Sound of a BoiB-«tinng. 
-TYve 8\xm^\^ §5 
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27ie Pheasant. 

See! frbtn the brake the whirring pheasant springs^ 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wingSi 

Scylla and Charybdis. 

Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms, 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms. 
When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves, 
^he rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil fiie waves* 

Boisterous and gentle Sounds. 
l?wo craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roarings winds tempestuous rage restrain : 
Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide ; 
And ships secure without their haJsers ride. 

Laborious and impetuous Motion. 
With many a weary step, and many a groan, 
' Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone: 
The huge round stone resulting with a bound, ^ 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the grounds 

Regular and slow JVlovement, 
thirst march the heavy mules securely slow ; 
O'er hills, o*er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go. 

Motion slow and difficult. 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
4That like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along* 

A Rock torn from the Brvio of a kMountain. 
Still gath'ring force^ it smokes, and urg'd amain. 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain* 

Extent and violejice of the Waves, 
The waves behind impel the waves before, 
W^ide rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the shore. 

Pensive JVumbers, 
In those deep solitudes and awfiil cells, 
Where heav'nly-penslve contemplation dwells, 
And ever-musing melancholy reigns. 

Battle.' 

Arms on armour clashing brayed 

Horrible discord ; and tlie madding wheels 
Of brazen fury rag'd. 

Sound imtiating B.elu.claiic?.. 
For who, to dumb forgetfvxlncaa ^ ^"cey. 
This pleasing anxious belug e?tx \:^€\^\:C^ ^ 
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Left tlie warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longiiig, lingering look behind ? 

SECTION VL 

rARAGRAPHS OF GREATER LENGTH. 

Connubial Affection, 
THE love that cheers life's latest stage, 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
lVeser\'\l by viilue from declension, 
Rccomes not weary of attention: 
But lives, when tiiat exterior grace, 
Which first inspircil tlie flame, decays. 
'Tis gentle, delicate, and kind, 
To faults compassionate, or blind ; 
And will will) sympatliy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure. 
But angry, coarse, and hai*sh expression, 
Shows love to be a mere profession ; 
Proves that tlie heart id none of his, 
Or soon expels him if it is. 

Swaiins of Fhjin» Insects, 
Thick in yon stream of light, a thousand ways, 
Upward and doAvnward, thwarting and convolved. 
The quivering nations sport ; till, tempest-wing'd, 
Fierce winter sweeps them from the face of day. 
Ev'n so, luxurious men, unheeding, pass 
An idle summer life, in fortune's shine, 
A season's glitter ! Thus tliey flutter on, 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and strU^cs them from tlie book of lile. 

Beneficence its oini Reward, 
BIy fottune (for I'll mention all, 
And more than you dare tell) is small; 
Yet €v'4i^ friend partakes my store. 
And want goes smiling from my door. 
Will forty shillings warm the breast 
Of worth or industi^ distress'd! 
This sum I cheeifuUy impai't ; 
'Tis fourscore pleasures to my heart : 
And you may make, by meavvs llkethese^ 
FJve talents ten, whene'er you \JVe^"fte, 
'Tis true, my little purae grow* \\^\\V\ 
But then I sleep so sweci vil wUtUt^ 
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This grand specific will prevail. 
When all the doctor's opiates fail. 

Virtue Ihe best Trecimre, 

Virtue, the strength and heaatj of the soul, 
Is the best gift of Heav'n : a happiness 
That, even above the smiles and frowns of fate, 
ElEalts great natun^'s faviourites : a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers ; nor to baser hands 
Can hie transferr'd. It is the only good 
Man justly boasts of^ or can call his own. 
Riches are oil by guilt ^d baseness eam'd. 
But for one end, one much-nedected use, 
Are riches worth our care; (for nature's wants 
Jiire few, and without opulencie supplied ;) 
This noble end is to produce the soul ; * 
Tb show the virtues in their fairest light; 
And make humanity the minister 
Of bt>Unteous Providencls. 

Coiitemplaliom 
As yet 'tis midnight deep. The weary clouds, 
Slow meetfiig, mingle into solid gloom. ' 
Now, while the drowsy world lies lost in sleep, 
Uet me associate with the serious night,. 
And contemplation, her Sedate compear; > 

^jet me shake off th' intrusive cares of day, 
And. lay the meddling senses all aside. 

WTiere now, ye lying vanities of life! 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train! 
Where are you now? and what is your amount? 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. 
Sad, sick'ning thought ! And yet, deluded nlan 
A scene of crude disjointed visions* past,^ 
And broken slumbers, rises still resolv'd^ 
With new flush'd hopes, to run the giddy rotmdi 

PleasuTe of Pietyi 
A Deity believ'd, is joy begun ; 
A Deity ador'd, is joy advanc'd ; 
A Deity belov'd, is joy matur'd. 
Each branch of piety delight inspires : 
Faith builds a bridge from this world to tlie next, 
O^er deaih^s dark gulf, and all ita \\0TtQit \&\«% \ 
Ptalsej the ffweet exhalation oC owr y>^. 
Thai joy exalts, and makes it R\vee\.«t ^>!^ \ 
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Praj'r ardent opens heav'n, lets clown a stream 
Of gloiy, on the consecrated Lour 
Of man in audience with the Deitv. 



CHAPTER 11. 
NARBATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The Bears and the^Bees. 
AS two young bears, in wanton mood, 
Forth issuing from a neighbouring wood, 
Came where the industrious bees had stor'd, 
In artful cells, their luscious hoard ; 
OVrjoy'd they seiz'd, ivith eager haste, 
Luxurious on the rich repast. 
Alarm'd at this, the little crew 
About their ears vindictive flew. ^ 

2 The beasts, unable to sustain 

The unequal combat, quit the plain : .^ 

Half-blind with rage, and mad with pain, 
Their native shelter they regain ; 
There nt, and now discreeter grown, 
* Too late their rashness they bemoan; 
And this by dear experience gain, 
Thfl^ pleasure 's ever bought with pain.. 

3 So when the gilded baits of vice 
Are placed before our longing eyes, 
"With greedy haste we snatch our fill, 
And swallow down the latent ill : 
Bnt'when experience opes our eyes, 
Away the fancied pleasure flies* 

It flfeSy bat oh ! too late we find. 

It leaves a real sting behhid. — ^merrick. 

SECTION II. 

The Nightingale and the Glow-woiin. 
A NIGHTINGALE, that all day long 
Had cheer'd the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was endeA, 
Began to feel, as well be im^Yvl^ 
Ttte keen demands of appeWtt \ 
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When, looking eagerly around, 
He ^ied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark, 
And knew die glow-worm by his spark ; 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top. 
He thought to put him in his crop. 

2 The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent — 
" Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 
'< As much as I your minstrelsy. 

You would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For 'twas the seli-same Pow'r divine. 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with light, 
Might beautify and cheer the night" 

3 The songster heard his short oration. 
And, warbling out his approbation, 
Releas'd him, as my story tells. 

And found a supper some where else. ,;. 

Hence, jarring sectaries may learn. 

Their rend int'rest to discern ; 

That brother should not war with brother, 

And worry and devour each other: j^; ->. 

But sing and shine by sweet consent, ^f^' . i 

Till life's poor transient night, is spent; '• 

Respecting, in each other's case. 

The gifts of nature and of grace. 

4 Those Christians best deserve the name, 
Who studiously make peace their aim ; 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 
Of him that creeps, and him that flies.— -ca 

SECTION m.' .T^-^ 

Jlie iriaU of Vhiae. 

PLACED on the verge of youth, my ndnd 

Life's op'ning scene survey'd : 
I view'd its ills of various kind, 

Afflicted and afraid. 

2 But chief my fear the dangers mov'd^ 
That virtue's path enclose: 
Mr heart the wise pursuit apiproV^^ 
jSlit O, what toils oppose \ 
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3 For see, ah see ! while yet her vrajB 

With doubtful fitep I tread, 

A hostile world its terrors raise, 

Its snares delusive spread. 

4 how shall I, iivith heart prq>ar\iy 

Those terrors learn to meet ? 
How, from the thousand snares to guarcj 
My unexperienc'd feet ? 

^ As thus I mus'd, oppressive sleep 
Soft o'er my temples dr^w 
Oblivion's veil. — The wat'ry deep, 
(An object strange and new,) 

6 Before me rose : on the wide shore 

Observant as I stood, 
The gathering storms around me roar, 
And heave the boiling flood. 

7 Near und more near the billows rise ; 

Eyn Jjow my steps, they lave ; 
And death to iny affrighted eyes 
Approach'd in wery wave. 

8 What hope, or whither to retreat ! 

Each nerve at once unstrung ; 
Chill fepr, liad fetter'd fast my feet, 
An^'lHpln'd my speechless tongue. 

9 I felt ray heart within me die ; 

When sudden to mine ear 
A voice, descending from on high, 
Reprov'd my erring fear. 

■ 10 '< What though the swelling surge thou see 
Impatient to devour ; 
]piSi|0t, mortal ; rest on God's decree, 
' '" Aod'^^ankfyl own his pow'r. 

\\ Sjiow, iriien he bade the deep appear, 

* ThlXB far,* the Almighty said, 

* Thus far, no further rage ; and here 

* Let thy proud waves b^ stayed.' " 

)9 I beard ; and lo ! at once controll'd, 
The waves, in ^vild retreat, 
Back on themselves reluctant roll'd. 
And murmVing left my ieel, 

13 Deeps to assembling deeps uini»x»l 
Qi\ce rnore the sigu^ ^p^^ * 
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The shores the pusliing weight sustain^ 
And check th' usurping wave. 

14 Convinc;Jtl, in nature's volume wise. 

The imag'd truth I read ; . 
And sudden from my waking eyes 
Th' instructive vision fled. 

15 Then why thus heavy, O iny soul? 

Say, why distrustful still, 
Tliy thoughts with vain impatience roll 
O'er scenes of future ill? 

16 Let faith suppress each rishigfear, 

Each ajixious doubt exclude : 
Thy Maker's will hath plac'<l thee here, 
A Maker wise and good ! 

17 He to thy ev'ry trial knows 

Its just restraint to give : 
Attentive to behold thy woes, 
And faithful to relieve. 

18 Then why thus heavy, O my soul! 

Say, why distnistful still, 
Thy thoughts witli vain impatience roll, 
O'er scenes of future ill ? 

1 9 Though griefs unnumber'd throng thee round, 

Still in thy God confide, 
Whose finger marks the seas their bound, 
And curl IS the headlong tide. — Merrick* 

SECTION IV. 

The Youth and the Philosopher 

A GRECIAN youth of talents rare, 

Whom Plato's philosophic care 

Had form'd for virtue's nobler view, 

By precept and example too, 

Would often boast his matchless skill, 

To curb the steed, and guide the wheel ; 

And as he pass'd the gazing throng. 

With graceful ease, and smack'd the tlioiig^ 

The idiot wonder they express'd, 

Was praise and transport io V\vi\i\CM\.* 

S At lengthy quite vain, he neeAa vjoxjXjX ^xs^ 
flis ma«ter what Ws art cw\\A Ac\-^ 
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And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Acadenius' sacred shade. 
The trembling grove confeas'd its fright^ 
The wood-njnnphs started at the sight; 
The muses drop their learned lyre, 
And to their inmost shades retire. 

3 Howe'er, the youth, with forward w, 
Bows to th^ sage, and mounts the car. 
The lash resounds, the coursers spring, 
The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
And gathering crowds, with eager eyes^ 
And shouts, pursue him as he flies. 

4 Triumphant to the goal retum'd, 
With nobler thirst his bosom bum'd ; 
And now along th' indented plain 
The self-same track he marks againjt 
Pursues with care the nice design. 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 
Amazement seiz'd the circling crowd.; 
The youths with emulation glow'd ; 
Ev'n bearded sages hail'd the boy ; 
A^d aU but Plato gaz'd with joy. 

^ For he, deep-judging sage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the field ; 
And when the charioteer drew nigh. 
And, ftush'd with hope, had caught his eye^--« 
<* Alas.l unhappy youth,*' he cry'd, 
^^ Expect no praise froni me," (and sigh'd.) 

^ « With indignation I survey 

Such skill and judgment thrown away: 

The tinie profusely squandered there. 

On vulgar arts beneath thy care. 

If well employed , at less expense, 

ifed taught thee honoii^r, virtue, sense ; 

And rais'd thee from a coachman's fate, 

To govejcn men, and guide the st?.te." whiti 

SECTION Y. 

JDiscourae htivsten Adorn and £ve, retiring to re$ 

NOW caype still evening oa> wA W^x-^X ^^1, 
Had in lier sober Uvery iftilbtXTa^ ^-a.^. 
Silence accompaiued ; Cor beaa!t«M Vyc^, 
They to tjieir grasay coucYi, ^^s^ \^ xls^w xie^ 
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Were sunk; all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all mght long her am'rous descant sung; 
3ilence was pleas'd. Now glow'd the firmament. 
With living sapphires: Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the mooin, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveilM her peerless light, 
And o*er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

9 VHien Adam thus to Eve : ^ Fair consort, th' hour 
Of night, an() all tilings now retired to rest. 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive, and the timely dew of sleep, 
^ow falling with sofl slum'brous weight, inclines 

. .. Our eye-lida. Oth^ creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemployed, and; less need rest : 
Man hath his daily work of body or of mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of lleav'n on all his ways ; 
T^liile other animals unactive range. 
And of their doings God takes no account. 

To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first aq[>proach of Ught, we must be ris^, 
And at our pleasant labour ; to reform 
Yon flow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
^JThat mock our scant qiaiwring, and require 
More hands than oui*s to lop their wanton growth. 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums. 
That lie bestrown,, unsightly and unsrnooth, 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease. 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest." 

4 To whom thus Efttuith perfect beauty adorn'd : .-^ 
'< My author and m^oser, what thou bidst, 
Una;rgu'd, I obey ; so God ordains. 
With thee conversing, I forget all time ^ 
All seasons and their change, aU please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds \ pk^aaxvl t]N& %\»i^ 
WbeD first on this delightfd\ \juid\v& «^ft«d^ 
His orient beams on herb, tree, inuSi^ %xA^«^'*'Cn 
GliaVring with dew ; fragraDt the fetCAe cwieKv 
A(^er 8oR show^*s : ajnd swef^t lihe coTcvvft% ^^ 
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And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Acadenius' sacred shade. 
The trembling grove confeas'd its fright^ 
The wood-nymphs started at the sight; 
The muses drop their learned Ijre, 
And to their inmost shades retire. 

3 Howe'er, the youth, with forward w, 
Bows to theT sage, and mounts the car. 
The lash resounds, the coursers sprii^,^ 
The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
And gathering crowds, with eager eyes^ 
And shouts, pursue him as he flies. 

4 Triumphant to the goal returned, 
With nobler thirst his bosom bum'd ;, 
And now along th' indented plain 
The self-aame track he marks again. 
Pursues with care the nice design, 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 
Amazement seiz'd the circling crowd; 
The youths with emulation glow'd ; 
Ev'n bearded sages hail'd tlie boy ; 
A9d all but Plato gaz'd with joy. 

^ For he, deep-judjgmg sage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the field ; 
And when the charioteer drew nigh. 
And, ftush'd with hope, had caught his eye^--« 
<* AlasJ unhappy youth," he cry'd, 
^* Expect no praise froni me," (and sigh'd.) 

^ « With indignation I survey 

Such skjU and judgment thrown away : 

The time profusely squandered there. 

On vulgar arts beneath thy care. 

If well employed, at less expeose, 

Had taught thee honoii^r, virtue, sense ; 

And nusM thee from a coachman's fate, 

To govejcn men, and guide the st?.te." whiteheap 

SECTION V. 

JHscourae betweefi Adam and £ve, retiring ia rut. 

NOW csyne still evhiing oa, Mwi tviv\\^ ^w|. 

Had in b^r sober livery afttbivii^ c^^^. 
Silence accompanied ; for beaal wx^ >a\t^, 
Thej to tlieir graaiy couch, tj^eae \^A5jxw tic^^> 
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Were sunk; all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all mght long her am'rous descant sung; 
3ilence was pleas'd. Now glow'd the firmament. 
With living sapphires: Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moop, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveilM her peerless light, 
And o^er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

9 When Adam thus to Eve : ^* Fair consort, th' hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest, 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive, and the timely dew of sleep, 
> ;^ow falling with soil slum'brous weight, inclines 
Our eye-li^ Oth^ creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemploy'd, and less need rest : 
Man hath his daily work of body or of mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of lleav'n on all his ways ; 
T^liile other animals unactive range. 
And of their doings God takes no account. 

To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first aq[>proach of Ught, we must be risen, 
And at our pleasant labour ; to reform 
Yon flow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green. 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant i^iaiwring, and require 
More hands than oui*s to lop their wanton growth. 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestrown,, unsightly and unsmooth, 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease. 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest." 

4 To whom thus Evttluith perfect beauty adorn'd r^-^ 
'< My author and d^poser, what thou bidst, - 
Una;rgu'd, I obey ; so God ordains. 
With thee convershig, I forget all time ^ 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds \ pleaaanl iSoA «usl^ 
When first on this delightfd\ Wd\ve «^(KAi^s^ 
His orient beams on herb, tree, lnsi\H) %xA^«^'*^i 
GlisVring with dew ; fragraDt the fetC^e «m!^ 
A(^er soR show^*s : ajnd ewe^t lV\^ coxcvvft^ ^^a. 
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Of grateful evening mild ; tlien silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these, the gems of heav'n, her starry train : 

5 But neither breath of mom, wlien she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flow'r, 
(Tlist'ring with dew ; nor fragrance after show'rs ; 
jVor grateful ev'ning mild ; nor silent night, 
"With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon, 

Or glitt'ring star-light — ^without thee is sweet. 

But wherefore all night long shine these 1 for whom 

This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes?" 

6 To whom our gen'ral ancestor reply M : 

" Daughter of God and man, accomplish^ Eve! 
These have their course to finish round the earth, 
]iy morrow ev'ning; and from land to land, 
In order, though to nations yet unborn, 
Minist'ring light prepared, they set and rise ; 
Lest total darkness should by night regaih 
Her old possession, and extingtiish life 
In nature and all tilings ; which these soft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat 
Of various influence, foment and warm, 
Temper or nourish ; or in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun's more potent ray. 

7 These, then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain ; nor think, though men were none, 
That heav'n would want spectators, God want praise. 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep. 
All these with ceaseless praise his works "behold. 
Both day and night. How o^^, from the steep 

Of echoing hill or thicker, have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air. 
Sole, or responsive each to (itLers' note, 
Singing their great Creator 1 Oft in bands, 
"While tliey keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 
With heav'nly toucli of insttuivveutal <^ounds, 
Jn full harmonic number iom'A, VVvev^ ^c^w^ 
Divide the night, and Vitt o\xy \\\o^cyVi^Vo V«s«^^:^ 
S Thus talking, hand in band, ^Xowe. ^\\^^y ^^s^^t^ 
On la thffir blissf\d bo^v'r.. 
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-There aniv'd, both stood, 



Both tum'd ; and under open sky ador'd. 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heav'n,^ 

Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe. 

And starry pole. " Thou also mad'st the night, 

Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, 

Which we, in our appointed work employed, 

Have finished, happy in our mutual help, 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 

Ordained by thee ; 9nd this delicious place. 

For us too large^ where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. 

But thou hast pronus'd from us two a race. 

To fill the eaith, who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness ii^inite, both when we wake, 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep." MXLToxf • 

SECTION VI. 

Religion and Death, 

LO ! a form, divinely bright, 

Descends, and bursts upon my sight ; 

A seraph of illustrious birth! 

(Religion was her name on earth;) 

Supremely sweet her radiant face. 

And blooming with celestial grace! 

Three shining cherubs form'd her train, 

Wav'd their light wings, and reach'd the plain : 

Faith, with sublime and piercing eye, 

And pinions fiutt'ring for the sky; 

Here Hope, that smiling, angel stands, 

And golden anchors grace her hands ; 

There Charity in robes of white, 

Fairest and fav'rite maid of light. 

The seraph spoke — " 'Tis Reason's part 

To govern and to guard the heart; 

To lull the wayward soul to rest, ^ ' 

When hopes and fears distract the breast. 

Reason may calm this doubtful strife, - 

And steer thy bark through various life: 

But when the storms of death are mgh. 

And midnight darimess veito the cky^ 
Shall Reason then direct thy ««&> 
pisperae the clouds, or a\uk th« g^i^fcX 
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-There arriv'd, both stood, 



Both tum'd ; and under open sky ador'd , 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heav'n,^ 

Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe. 

And starry pole. "Thou also mad'st the night, 

Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day. 

Which we, in our appointed work employ 'd, 

Have finish'd, happy in our mutual help. 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 

Ordained by thee; and this delicious place. 

For m too large^ where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncropt falb to the ground. 

But thou hast promis'd from us two a race. 

To fill the eailh, who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep." milto^. 

SECTION VI. 

Religion and Death, 

LO ! a form, divinely bright. 

Descends, and bursts upon my sight : 

A seraph of illustrious birth ! 

(Religion was her name on earth;) 

Supremely sweet her radiant face. 

And blooming with celestial grace! 

Three shining cherubs form'd her train, 

Wav'd their light wings, and reach'd the plain : 

Faith, with sublime and piercing eye, 

And pinions flutt'ring for the sky; 

Here Hope, that smiling, angel stands. 

And golden anchors grace her bands ; 

There Charity in rolxes of white. 

Fairest and fav'rite maid of light. 

The seraph spoke — " 'Tis Reason's part 
To govern and to guard the heart; 
To full the wayward soul to rest, ^ ' 

JHFhen hopes and fears distract the breast. 
^ may calm this doubtful strife, - 

iteer ihy Varic through various life : 
-Wbendie itoirmfl of death are mgh, 

m Wn^^ darknew wHs the dry ^ 

~ Heamm thea dtfavettfaiy bulV 
9 flAe cloiri^, or siuk ibe ^^«1 
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Stranger, this skill alone is mine, 
Skill that transcends his scanty line. 

3 '< Revere thyself — ^thou'rt near allied 
To angels on thy better side. 

How various e'er their ranks or kinds, 

Angels are but unbodied minds: 

When the partition-walls decay. 

Men emerge angels from their clay. 

Yes, when the fradler body dies. 

The soul asserts her kindred skies. 

But minds, though sprung from heavenly race^ 

Must first be tutor'd for the place : 

The joys above are understood. 

And relish'd only by the good. 

Who shall assume this guardian care ; 

Who shall secure their birth-right there? 

Souls are my charge — to me 'tis giv'n 

To train them for their native heav'n." 

4 " Know then — who bow the early knee, 
And give the willingheart to me ; 
"\Mio wisely, when Temptation waits, 
Elude her frauds, and spurn her baits ; 
WTio dare to own my injur'd cause, 
Though fools deride my sacred laws : 
Or scorn to deviate to the wrong, 
Though persecution lifts her thong ; 
Though aU the sons of hell conspire 

To raise the stake and light the fire; 
Know that for such superior souls. 
There lies a bliss beyond the poles: 
Where spirits shine with purer ray, 
And brighten to meridian day; 
Where love, where boundless friendship rules; 
(No friends that change, no love that cools ;) 
Where rising floods of knowledge roll. 
And pour, and pour upon the soul !" 

5 *< But Where's the passage to the skies ?•— - 
The road through deatli's black valley lies. 
Nay, do not shudder at my tale : 

Tho' dark the shades, yet safe the vale. 

This path the best of men have trod ; 
And who'd decline &eT<»adlo ^cAX 
Oh I 'tis a glorious \>ooii\o A\e\ 
This favour can't be ma^ A loo \jj|&\:' 
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6 While thus she spoke, m)r looks expressed 
The raptures kindlmg m my breast; 

Mj soul a fix'd attention gave ; 
TVhen the stern monarch of the grave, 
With haughty strides approachM I'-^amaz'd 
I stood, and trembled as I gaz'd. 
The seraph cahn'd each anxious fear, 
And kindly wip'd the falling tear ; 
Then hastened, with expanded wing, 
To meet the pale, terrific king. 

7 But now what milder scenes arise ! 
Tlie tyrant drops his hostile guise ; 
He seems a youth divinely fair ; 

In graceful rmglets waves his hair , 
His wings their whit'ning plumes display^ 
His burnished plumes, reflect the day ; 
Light flows his shining azure vest, 
And all the angel stands confess'd. 

I view'd the change with sweet surprise ; 
And, Oh ! I panted for the skies ; 
Thank'd heav'n, that e'er I drew my breath. 
And triumph'd in the thoughts of death. — cottok. 



CHAPTER HI. 
DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

2Vic vanity of Wealth. 

NO more thus broodmg o'er yon heap, 
With av'rice psdnful vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoy'd the present store, 
Still endless sighs are breath'd for more. 
Oh ! quit the shadow, catch the prize. 
Which not all India's treasure buys ! 
To purchase heav'n has gold the pow'r ? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour 1 
In life, can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendships pleasures to be sold % 
No — ^all that 's worth a wish — ^a thought, 
Fair virtue gives unbrib'di vuDibou^\\.« 
Cease then on titmh thy \\opea to \y\\\^\ 
Let nobler v^e^•v3 engage thy iiAuOl, — ^xs^* iq^^^^^- 
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SECTION H. 

Nothing farmed in vain, 

LET no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative nisdom, as if aught was form'd 
In vain, or not for admirable ends. 
Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 
His works unwi^, of which the smallest {>art 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind? 
As if, upon a fuU-proportlon'd dome, 
On swelling columns neav'd, the pride of art^ 
A critic-flyi whos6 feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around^ with blind presumption bold, 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole. 

2 And lives the man i\hose universal eye 

lias swept at once th' unbounded scheme of things; 

Mark'd their dependence so, and firm accord, 

As with unfault'ring accent to conclude, 

That this availeth nought ? Has any seen 

The mighty chain of beings, less'ning down 

From infinite perfection to the brink 

Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss! 

From which astonished thought, recoiling^ turns? 

Till then alone let zealous praise ascend, 

And hymns of holy wonder to that pow£R, 

Whose wisdom shmes as lovely in our minds. 

As on our smiling eyes his servant sun. — thoiupson.- 

SECTION HL 
On Pnde. 

OF all the causes, which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and misguide the mincf, 
What the weadc head with strongest bias rules^ 
Is pride ; the never failing vice of fools^ 
Whatever nature has in worth deny'd^ 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride! 
For) as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, sweD'd with wind^ 
Pride, where wit fsdls, steps in to our defence. 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense. 

2 If once right reason drives that cloud away,- 
Truth breaks upon us ¥7i!t\x Tea\^es& ^"s:^ . 
Trust not yourself; but, yowr AetecXa V«>KMi\s , 
MsJce use of ev»ry friend —md eN"'Tv ^q^. 
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A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain; 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

3 Fir'd at first sight with what the muse imparts, 
In feai'less youfii we tempt the heights of arts, 
While, from the bounded level of our mind. 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But more advanc'd, behold, with strange surprise. 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So, pleas'd at first the tow'ring Alps we try. 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky; 
Th' eternal snows appear already past. 
And the fii^st clouds and mountains seem the last : 
But, those attain'd, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way; 
Th' increasing prospect tires our %vand'ring eyes ; 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise, — fofe* 

SECTION IV. 

Cruelty to Brutes censured, 

I ^VOULD not enter on my list of friends, 
(Though grac'd with polish'd manners and fine een:^^, 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
An inadvertent step may crush the snail. 
That crawls at evening in the public path ; 
But he that has humanity, forewam'd. 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

2 The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 
And charg'd perhaps with venom, that intrudes 
A visitor unwelcome into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and repose, th' alcove, 
The chamber, or refectory, may die. 
A necessary act incurs no blame. 
Not so, when held within their proper bounds^ 
And guiltless of offence they range the sdr. 
Or take their pastime in the spacious field. 
There they are privileg'd. And he that hunts 
Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong; 
Disturbs th' economy of natartfateakck, 
IMio when she form'd, design? Ol \h^m ^ax ^^^^» 

' The sum is this: if man's coiwftm«ivK«,VcsSi5!ci^ , 
Ov safety^ interfere, his rigVvlA «K\d cVawxvs 
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Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 
Else they are all — ^the meanest things tliat are — 
As free to live and to enjoy th^t lif^ 
As God was free to form them at -to first, 
Wlio, in his sovereir/n wisdom, made them all. 

4 Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too. The spring time of our years 
Is soon dishonoured and dehl'd in most, 

By budding ills that ask a pmdent hand 

To check them. But alas ! none sooner shoots 

If unrestrain'd, into luxuriant growth, 

Than cruelty, meat dev'lish of them all. 

5 Mercy to him that shews it, is the rule 
/.nd righteous limitation of iti? rict, 

I5y which heav'i mov»js in purd'aing guilty man, 
And he that shows none, being ripe in years. 
And conscious of the outrage he commits. 
Shall seek it, and not find it, in his turn. — cowfer. 

SECTION V. 

.i Parfiphrase on the latter pari of the 6//i chapter of Si. 

Matlheic, 

WHEN my breast labours with oppressive care. 
And o'er my cheek descends the falling tear; 
Willie all my warring passions are at strife, 
Oh! let me listen to Oie words of life ! 
Raptures deep-felt his doctrine did impart. 
And thus he rais'd from earth the drooping heart. 

2 " Think not, when all yotQ' scanty stores aiford, 
Is spread ttonce upon the sparing board; 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appears, 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears; 
Wliat further shall this feeble life sustain. 

And what shall clothe these shiv'ring limbs again. 

3 Say, does not life its nourishment exceed? 
And the fair body its investing weed? 
Behold! and look away your low defjpair — 
See the light tenants of tiie barren air: 

To them, nor stores nor granaries belong; 
Nought, but the woodland and the pleasing song ; 
Vet, your kind heav'nly Father bends his eye 
On the least « ing that fli\fl ?iVoiv^Vi\e ^^* 
4 To him they sing, when spring tenevi^ \3c\^ \J^^tK\ y 
To him they cry, in vrinler'a pmcVvo^^vgn. \ 

A or iff their iTiusic, nor \lve\v \A^-^^^ '^^ ''^^'^ ^ 
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He hears the gay, and the distressful call ; 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all." 

5 " Observe the rising lily's snowy grace; 
Observe the various vegetable race : 

They neither toil, nor spin, but careless grow; 
Yet see how warm they blush I how bright they glow! 
What regal vestments can with them compare! 
What kiu^ so shining! or what queen so fair!" 

6 *<If ceasbiess, thus, the fowls of neav'n he feeds; 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes he spreads; 
W^ill he not care for you, ye faithless, say? 

Is he unwise? or are ye less than they?" — Thomson. 

SECTION VI. 

The death of a good J\Ian a strong incentive to Virtue, 

THE chamber where the good man meets his fate, .. 

Is prr. :leg'd beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heav'n. 

Fly, }e profane ! if not, draw near with awe, 

Receive the blessing, and adore the chance. 

That tlirew in this Bethesda your disease : 

If ur.restor'd by this, despair your cure. 
9 For, here, resistless demonstration dwells ; 

A death-bed's a detector of the heart. 

Here tiHd dissimulation drops her mask, 

Thro' life's grimace, that mistress of the scene! 

Here real, and apparent, are the same. 

You see the man ; you see his hold on heav'n, 

If sound his virtue, as Fhilander's sound. 
3 Heav'n veaits not liie last moment ; owns her friendi 

On this side death, and points them out to men ; 

A lecture, silent, but of sov'reign pow'r ; 

To vice, confusion : and to virtue, peace. 
Wliatever farce the boastful hero plays, 

Virtue alone has majesty in death ; 

And greater still, the more the tyrant frowns. — voung. 

SECTION vn. 

Rejledions-dn a Future State, from a review of Winter. 

'TIS done ! dread winter spreads his latest glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdQi«v\\Q»\ 
How dumb the tuneful 1 Hoxrox V\\fc ciKSueii^^ 
His desolate domain. Behold, ioii'\ tftaxvX 
i>ee here thy pictuvM life : pass B>cvK\e ^<ij:^ ^^^^'s^ 
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II17 flowering spring, thy summer's ardent strength, 

Thy sober autumn fading into age, 

And pale concluding \nnter comes at last, 

And shuts the scene. 

2 Ah ! whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness? those unsolid hopes 
Of happmess? those longings after fame? 
Those restless cares ? those busy bustling days ? 
Those gay-spent, festive nights? those veering thoughts, 
Lost between good ami ill, that shar'd thy life 1 

3 All now are vanished ! Virtue sole survives, 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 
His guide to happiness on high. And see! 
'Tis come, the glorious mom ! the second birth 
Of heav'n and earth ! awak'ning nature, hears 
The new-creating word, and starts to life. 
In ev'ry heighten'd form, from pain and death 
For ever free. The great eternal scheme, 
Involving aU, and in a perfect whole 
Umting as the prospect wider sj? reads. 
To reason's eye renn'd cIjai-s up apace. 

4 Ye vainly wise ! Y»^ blind presumptuous ! now. 
Confounded in the dust, adore that Power 
And Wisdojn, oil arralgn'd : see now the cause 
Why unassuming worth in secret liv'd, 
And died neglected : why the good man's share 
In life was gall and bitterness of soul : 
Why the lone widow and her orphans pin'd 
In starving solitude ; while luxury. 
In palaces lay straining her low thought. 
To form unreal wants : why heav'n-bom truth, 
And moderation fair, wore the red marks 
Of superstition's scourge : why licens'd pain. 
That cruel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, 
Imbitter'd all our bliss. 

5 ^ Te good distressed I 
Ye nobldfew ! who here unbending stand 
Beneath life's pressure, jret bear up awhfle, 
And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A Utile part, deem'd evil, is no more : 
Tfae storms of wint'ry \me vnXV. (^\<^^ ^^aa^ 

And one unbounded s^irin^ encVtcX^ ^ — ^w$«.%Ki^, 
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SECTION VIII. 

AdavfCs advice to Eve, to avoid temptation. 

" O WOMAN, best are aU things as the vnll 
Of God ordain'd them ; his creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all tiiat he created, much less man, 
Or aught that might his happy state secure, 
Secure from outward force. Within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies within his pow'r: 
Against Ms will he can receive no harm. 

2 But God left free the will ; for what obeys 
Reason, is free, and reason he made right ; 
But bid her well beware, and still erect, 
Lest, by some fan* appearing good surpris'd. 
She dictate false, and misinform the will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid. 
Not then mistrust, but tender love, enjoins 
That I sl\ould mind thee oft : and mind thou me. 

3 Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve. 
Since reason not impossibly may meet 
Some specious object by the foe subom'd, 
And fall into deception unaware. 

Not keeping strictest watch, as i^e was wamM. 
Seek not temptation tlien, which to avoid 
Were better, and most likely if firom me 
Thou sever not ; trial will come unsought 

4 Woulrist thou approve thy constancy ? approve 
First thy obedience ; th' other who can know. 
Not seeing thee attempted, who attest? 

But if thou think, trial unsought may find 

lis both securer than thus wam'd thou seem'st. 

Go ; for thy stay, not free, absents thee more : 

Go in thy native innocence ; rely 

On what thoci hast of virtue, summon all; 

For God towards thee hath done his part ; do thine.'' 

MILTQir^ 

SECTION IX. 

On Procrastination. 

BE wise to-^Byj 'tis madness 16 ^fel«t \ 
Next day the fatel precedent ViSV^Xft'aA'^ 
Thus on, tili iv^om is puaWd o\x\. oiX\le. 

Procrastinsition is the thief oC \xme. 

I>ar a/ler year it steals, tiW aXV ^ve ^e^% 
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And, to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

2 Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, " That all men are about to live :" 
For ever on the brink of being bom. 
All pay themselves the compliment to think, 
They one day shall not drivel ; and their pride 

* On this reversion, takes up ready praise ; 

At least their own ; their mture selves applauds ; 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is folly's vails ; 
That lodg'd in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 
The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 
'Tis not in folly, not to scorn a fool ; 
And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 

3 All promise is poor dilatory man ; \ 
And that thro' ev'ry stage. When young, indeed. 
In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish, 
As duteous sons, our father's were more wise. 
At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty, chides his infamoue delay ; 
Pushes his pinident purpose to resolve ; 
[nail the magnanimity of thought. 
Resolves, and re-resolvesj then dies the same. 

i And why 1 Because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Sti*ikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread ; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close ; where, past the shaft, no trace is found. 
As from ihe wing no scar the sky retains ; 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; . 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. -. 
£v'n with the tender tear which Nature sheds 
O'er those we love, we drop it in thdr grave. — young, j 

SECTION X. 

TZai Philosophy f which stops at SecomdAr^ CQA)A<A^'r«((T<i«e<L : 

HAPPY the man wYio aees a GroA wmVsf ^ 
In slU the good and *il\ tDaal c\\etV«>fe\ 
Hesolviiig all events, wiv\i Vheix e«eRXa 
All'* — »Mibld results, uitolYve ^s^m 
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.. And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all thing- , and intend 
The least of our concerns ; ..^ince from the least 
The greatest oft originate ;; could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thw n± his plan ; 
Then God might be surpr s-d, and unforseen 
Contingence might alarm } .m and disturb 
The smooth and equal course of his affairs. 

2 This truth, philosophy, th'-ugh eagle-ey'd 
In nature's tendencies, oft o'erlooks ; 
And havmg found his instrument, forgets 
Or disregards, or, more pi esumptuous still, 
Denies tibe pow'r that wields it. God proclaiois 
His hot displeasure against foolish men 

That live an atheist life ; involves tjie heav'n 
In tempests ; quits his grasp upon the winds. 
And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 
Kmdie a fiery boil upon the skin. 
And putrefy the breath of bloommg health ; 

3 He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivel'd lips, 
And taints the golden ear ; he springs his mines,. 
And desolates a nation at a blast : 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
And principles ; of causes, how they work 
By necessary laws their sure eflfects, 
Of action and re-action. 

4 He has found 
The source of the disease that nature feels ; 
And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 

r 

Thou fool ! will thy discov'iy of the cause 
Suspend ih' effect, or heal kT Has not God 
Still Tvrot^^by means sinee first he made the world? 
And didfiVabt of old employ his means 

'To drown ft ? What is his creation less 
Than a capacious reservdur of means, 
Form'd for his use, and ready at his witlt 
Go, dress thine ej^ with eye^^^v^*^ ^aS&. Q&\^!asv^ 

Or ask of wliQmfoever be b?ia taxi^ % 
And iearn, though late, the geimVxift c»»^ <A -^* ^^s^'^'' 
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SECTION XI. 

Indignant Sentiments on J>lutional Prejudices^ Slavery^ 4 
OH, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more ! My ear is pain'd, 
My soul is sick with ev'ry day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill'd. 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 
Of brotherhood is sever'd, as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

2 He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not colour'd like his own ; and having pow'r 
T' enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interpos'd. 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

3 Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to be deplor'd. 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast 

4 Then what is man ! And what man seeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang his head, to think himself a man? 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earn'd. 

5 No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation prlz'd all^oive all price j 

I had much rather be myself the slaviei^^^ 
And wear the bonds, that fasten them ^SpMni. 
We have no slaves at home — ^then why abroad ? 
And they themselves ouce ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancVoaVe u^\q(^^^^. 
6 Slaves cannot breatihe m k»u^mi«\ •• \l ^«vt \>m^ 
Receive our air, thai momeisi Vlijef .?iiTO iwi^\ 
They touch o\ir country, wxA ^c^ ^Vast^e^ V^. 
That's noble, and bespe^a ^ xi-aJuoTi V^^>^^ 
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And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then^ 
And let it circulate through ev'iy vein 
i. Of aU your empire ; that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.— cowpbh. 

CHAPTER IV. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The J\tormng m Sununer, 
THE meek-ey'd mom appears, mother of dews, 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east; 
Till far o'er ether spreads tlie widening glow; 
And from before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds away. With quieken'd step,. 
Brown night retires ; young day pours in apace. 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 

2 The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top, 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, thro' tlie dusk the smoking currents shine ; 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps awkward : while along the forest-glade 
The wild deer trip, and oflen turning gaze 

At early passenger. Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy ; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 

3 Rous'd by the cock, the soon-dad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells ; 
And from the crowded fold, in order,^ drives 

His flock to taste the verdure of the mom. 
Falsely luxurious, will not man awake ; 
And springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
Tlie cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour. 
To meditation due and sacred song ? 

4 For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise I 
To lie in dead oblivion, lostng half 

The fleefing moments of too short a life ; 

Total ez^MOon of th' enUghten'd soul ! 

Or else to^'feveriah vanity aliv8| . 

Wilder'd, and tossing thro' distemper'd^dreams ? 

Who would in such a gloomy state remaia 
Longer than nature craves; vrVken «^rj xroosfo 
And ev'ry blooming plcaauTe viUL\avvV&kCsvs9^ 
To bless the wildly di^vioua moTO\t\^\si^\--'^"^^***^" 
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SECTION n. 

Rural Soundsy as tcell as Rural SighUy delightfuL 

NOR rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature! Mighty winds 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood. 
Of ancient growth, make music, not unlike 
The dash of occin on his winding shore, 
And lull the >'r,mt while they fill die mind ; 
UnnumberM branches waving in the Mast, 
And all their li^aves fast ilutt'ring all at once. 

2 Nor less composure waits upon tlie roar 
Of distant floods ; or on the softer voice 

Of neighb'riiig fountain ; or of rills that slip ' 
Through the clei't rock, and, chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at lengUi 
In matted grass, that, with a livelier green. 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 
Nature inaxumate employs sweet sounds ; 
But animated nature sweeter still ; 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

3 Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The live-long night Nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice finger'd ail must emulate in vain ; 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime^ 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud ; 
The jay, the pye, and ev'n the boding owl, 
That haib the rising moon, have charms for me* 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace for ev^ reigns, 
And only there, please highly for their sake.-— cowfei 

SECTION HI. 

The Rose. 

THE rofie had been wash'd, just wash'd in a show'r, 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 
The plentiful moisture encumber'd the flow'r, 

And weigh'd down its beautiful head*' v^- 

2 The cup was all fill'd, and the leaves were all wet, 
And it seemed to a fanciful view, 
To weep for thebud3\t\vaA\&^\n>3DLT^^c^\«^ 
On the flourishing bxisYi Yi\\ewV\. ^cwj- 

3 I hastiJj seiz'd it, unfit as \l vfaa 

For a nosegay, so tjrippms; ^ivd (^Tw?r?^% 
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And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 
I snapp'd it — it fell to the ground* 

4 And such, I exclaim^, i^^ the pitiless part, 

Some act by the delicate mind ; 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart, 
Already to sorrow resign'd* 

5 Tills elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 

Might have bloom'd with its owner awhile ; 
And the tear that is wip'd with a Uttle address, 
May be followed, perhaps, by a smile. — cowfer. 

SECTION IV. 

Care of Birds for their Y(mng4 
AS thus the patient dam assiduous sits, 
Not to be tempted from her tender task. 
Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight, 
Tho* the whole loosen'd spring around her blows. 
Her sympathizing partner takes his stand 
High on th' opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 
The tedious time away ; or else supplies 
Her place a moment, while she sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meal. — 
2 Th' appointed time^ 

With pious toil fulfilled, the callow young, 
Warm'd and expanded into perfect life, 
Their brittle bondage break, and come to light ; 
A helpless family, demanding food 
With constant clamour. O what passions then, 
What melting sentiments of kindly care. 
On the new parents seize ! 
3 Away they fly 

liflectionate, and undesiring bear 

Vhe most delicious morsel to their young ; 

Wiich equally distributed, again 

Th; search begins. Even so a gentle pair. 

By ^ortune sunk, but form'id of gen'roiis mould, 

Andcharm'd with cares beyond the vulgar breast, 

In sone lone cot amid the distant woods, 

Sustsd\'d alone by providential Heav'n, 

Oft, a:. they weeping eye their infant tain, 

Check beir o^vn appetites and give them all. — Thomson. 

SECTION \. 

liaderf// and Slavery contrasitL Fart oj a. \tVUt ^amVwa 

from Italy y'^hij ilddison. 
HOWhaarlnd Heav>n adorn' dtloiaYva.v^^^^^^'' 
And scatter] bicissincrs w\th a wussVe^vxX \\^^^'- 
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But what av^ her unexhaasted stores, 

Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shoresy 

With all the gifb that heav'n and earth impart^ 

The smiles of nature, and the charms of art, 

While proud oppression in her valleys reigns, 

And tyranny usurps her happy plains 1 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 

The redd'ning orange, and the swelling graiu ; 

Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, 

And in the myrtle's fragrant shade, repines. 

2 Oh, Liberty, thou pow'r supremely bright, 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant wlUi delight ! 
Perpetual pleasures in thy presence reign ; 
And smiling plenty leads thy ^^-anton train. 
Kas'd of her load, subjection grows more light; 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight. 
U'hou mak'st the gloomy face of nature gay ; 
Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 
On foreign mountains may the sun i*efine 
The grape's soft juice, and mellow it to wine ; 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil, 
And the fat olive swell with floods of oil : 
We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
In teji degrecis of more indulgent i^es; 
Nor at the coarseness of our heav'n repine, 
1'ho' o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine : 
'Tis Liberty that crowns I^Itannia's isle, [m 

And makes her barren rocks, and her bleak mouitai 

SECTION VI. 

Cluirily, A Paraphrase on tJie l^th Chapter of the Fii 

Epistle to the Corinthians. 

DID sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue. 
Than ever man pronounc'd, or angel sung ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 
That thought can reach, or science can define/ 
And had I pow'r to ghre that knowledge birth/ 
In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breast inspfe. 
To weary tortures, and t^yAce Vxi^t^ \ 
Or had I faith like t'naV. viikvt\v\«».^ ^w^iL 
When Moses gave t]ivemmvrac\ea,«n.^\K!«iK 
Yety gracious cliarVty , \udu\%exA. ^fe^V^> ^ 
tVere not thy power cxerVeA\^wv\^Yvv^-- 
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Those speeches would send up unheeded praj'r ; 
That scorn of life would be but wild despair : 
A cymbal's sound were better than my voice ; 
My faith were form ; my eloquence were noise. 

2 Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears tiie abject mind ; 
Knows with just reins, and gentle hand, to guide 
Betwixt vile shamej and arbitrary pride. 

JS^ot soon provoked, she easily forgives ; 
And much she suffers, as she much believes. 
Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives ; 
She builds our quiet as she forms our lives ; 
Ijays the rough paths of peevish nature even ; 
And opens in each heai't a little heav'n. 

3 Each other gift, wlixh God on man bestows, 
Its proper bounds, and due restriction knows ; 
To one fix'd purpose dedicates its pow'r, 
And finishing its act, exists no more* 
Thus, in obedience to what Heav'n decrees, 
Knowledge shall fail, and prophecy shall cease ; 
But lasting charity's more ample sway, 

Nor bound ty time, nor subject to decay, 

In happy triumph shall for ever live ; 

And endless good diffuse, and endless praise receive. 

4 As through the artist's intervening glass. 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass ; 
A little w^e discover ; but allow. 

That more remains unseen, than art can show ; 
So whilst our mind its knowledge would improve, 
(Its feeble eye intent on things above,) 
High as we may, we lift our reason up, 
By faith directed, and confirm'd by hope ; 
Yet we are able only to survey, 
Dawnings of beams, and promises of day ; 
Heav'n's fuller effluence mocks our dazzled sight ( 
Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 

5 But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispell' d ; 
The sun shall soon be face to face beheld, 

In all his robes, with all his glory on. 

Seated sublime on his meridian throvie. 

Then cooBtant Faith, and Yio\y \lo\^fe, d>s^ ^v^ \ 
One lost in certainty^ and oue m ^orj \ 
"^Vbilst thou, more happy pow'r, ^-avt C\vax\Vj^ 
Triumphant siijter, greate^il ol V\xe V\vxee^ 
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Thy office, and thy nature still the same,. 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsum'd thy flame, 
Shalt still siimve-i*^ 

Shalt stand before the hosts of heav'n confest^ 
For ever blessing, and for ever blest — prioiu 

SECTION VIL 

Picture of a Good J\tan. 

SOME angel guide my pencil, while I dtkWj 
What nothing else than angel can exceed, 
A man on earth devoted to the skies ; 
Like ships at sea^ while in, above the world. 
With aspect mild, and elevated eye, 
Behold him seated on a mount serene, 
Above the fogs of sense, and passion's storm ; 
All the black cares, and tumults of this life, 
Like haftnleiB thnnders, breakhig at his feet. 
Excite his pttj^ not impair his peace. 

2 Earth's |[0iiiiinMiHui, the sceptred, and the slatr^^ 
A mingled niob ! a wand'ring herd I he sees, 
Bewilder'd in thd vale ; in aU unlike ! 

His full reverse in all ! What higher praise? 
What stronger demonstration of the right 1 
The present all their care ; the future his. 
T\Tien public welfare calls, or private want, 
They give to fame ;; his bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues varnish nature ; his exftlt 
Mankind's esteem they court ; and he his own< 

3 Theirs the wild chase of false felicities ; 
His, the compos'd possession of the true. 
Alike throughout is his consistent piece, 
All of one colour, and an even thread ; 
While party-colour'd shades 6f happiness, 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for diem 
A madman's robe ; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by, slnd shows their nakedness. 

4 He sees with other eyes than theirs ; wttere they 
Behold a sun, he 'spies a Deity ; 

What makes them only smile, makes him adore. 

Where they see mountains, he but atoms sees ; , 
An empire in his balance) ^e\^^ ^ ^n&a« 
They things terrestriA vrot^\Vi ^ ^\^\Mt^w» 
His hopes immoTta\ b\oYr liSaernVrj , %s ^\x^> 
That dims his sigbl «tiid a\ioTlfiiia \s» wkwc^ ^ 
^^hicli longs, in \n&u\te, to \Q^ei ^X^wsi^^ 
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5 Titles and honours (if they prove his fate) 
He lays aside to find his dignity ; 

No dignity they find in aught besides. 
They triumph in externals, (which conceal 
Man's real glory,) proud of an eclipse: 
Himself too much he prizes to be proud ; 
And nothing thinks so great in man, as inan. 
Too dear be holds his int'rest to neglect 
Another's welfare, or his right invade ; 
Their int'rest, like a lion, lives on prey« 

6 They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ; 
Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heav'Oy 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe : 

Nought, but what wounds his virtue, wounds his peace. 
A cover'd heart their character defends ; 
A cover'd heart denies him half his praise. 
7^ With nakedness hi^ innocence agrees! 
Wliile their broad foliage testifies their fall ! 
Their no joys end, where his foil least begins : 
His joys create, theirs murder,, future bliss. 
To triumph in existence, his sJone; . 
And his sdone triumphantly to think . ■ 
His true existence is not yet began. 
His glorious course was, yesterday, complete : 
Death, then, w?is welcome; yet life still is sweet.-T0UNG. 

SECTION VIII. 

TAe pleasures of RetiremenU 

O KNEW he but his happiness, of men 
The happiest he ! who, far from public rage, 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retir'd. 
Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life. 
2 What tho' the dome be wanting, whose proud gate 
Each morning, vomits out the sneaking crowd 
Of flatterers false, and in their turn abus'd X 
Vile intercourse ! What though the glitt'ring robe. 
Of ev'ry hue reflected light can give. 
Or floated' loose, or stifi* with mazy gold, 
The pride and gaze of fools, oppress him not? 
What tho', frpip utmost land and sea purvey'd, 
For him eaph rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 
Tilth luxury, and deat\i1 'WWV. ^0 \fia\iw\ 
Flames not with costly '^uice *, tlot ««\^*\sn.^^^^'*»^ 
Oftof gRf care, he to?»x*^a owt^e tC\^^^ 
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Or melts the thoughtless hours in idle state 1 
What tho' he knows not those fantastic joys, 
That still amuse the wanton, still deceive ; 
A face of pleasure, hut a heart of pain ; 
Their hollow moments undelighted all 1 
Sure peace is his ; a solid life estrang'd 
To disappointment and fallacious hope. 

3 Rich in content, in nature's hountj rich* 

In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens the ^ring. 

When heaven descends in showers ; or bends the bough 

When summer reddens, and when autumn beaoiB : 

Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 

Conceal'd, and fattens with tlie richest sap : 

These are not wanting; nor the milky drove, 

Luxuriant spread o'er all the lowing \'Ble ; 

Nor bleating mountains ; nor the chide of streams, 

And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 

Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shade, 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 

Nor aught besides of prospect, grove, or song. 

Dim grottos, gleaming lakes, and fountains clear. 

4 Here too dwells simple truth ; plain innocence ; 
Unsullied beauty ; sound unbroken youth, 
Patient of labour, with a little pleas'd ; 

Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil ; 

Calm contemplation, and poetic ease. — Thomson^ 

SECTION IX. 

T%c Pleasure and Benefit of an improved and wcU'directei 

Imagination, 
OH ! blest of Heav'n, who not the languid songB 
Of luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 
Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 
Of pageant Honour, can seduce to leave 
Those ever-blooming sweets, which, from the store 
Of nature, fair imaguiation culls, 
To charm th' enliven'd soul ! What tho' not all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the height 
Of envied life ; tho' only few possess 
Patrician treasures, or imperial state ; 
Yet nature's care, to all her children just, 
With richer treasures, and an ampler state, 
Endows at large whatever Yiaj^^'j la.'Mi 
Will deign to use them. 

The rural honours hia. >r^^le'«;T ^.vV^^to^ 
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The princely dome, the column, and the arch, 
The breathing marble and the sculptur'd gold, 
Beyond the proud possessor's nan'ow claim, 
His tuneful breast enjoys. For him, the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him, the h^uid 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With bloommg gold, and blushes like the motrn. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk^ 
And loves unfelt attract him. 

3 Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence ; not a strain 
From all 3ie tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends ; but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partakes 
Fresh pleasure only ; for th' attentive mind. 

By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seelcs at-home, 
To find a kindred order ; to exert 
Within herself this elegance of love, 
This fsdr inspir'd delight : her temper'd pow'rs 
Refine at lenffth, and every passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

4 But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 

On nature's form, where, negligent of all 
These lesser graces, she assumes the port 
Of that Eternal Majesty that weigh'd 
The world's foundations ; if to these the mind 
Exalts her darmg eye ; then mightier far 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 
Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous pow'rsl 
Would sordid policies, the barb'rous growA 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 
To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear? 
5 Lo ! she appeals to nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the sun's unweaiied course, 
The elements and seasons i iV\ ^e^<dxft 
For what the eternal iftAK'E.u\\%a ot^-Mx^^ 
The pow'rs of man ; vre £eeV \v\^«k wxs^^«^ 
Ilh energy divine ; \ie teWs \\\e \v«&«c\.^ 
. i^e meant* he made us to \«V^o\^ ^xA V«^^ 
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fVliat he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being ; to be great like Him, 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom nature's works instruct, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by daj, 

With his conceptions ; act upon his plan ; 

And form to his, the relish o£^their souls.— >AKElf8ipc. 



CHAPTER V. 
PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I- 

The Hermit. 

AT the close of the day, when the hamlet is still,. 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove ; 
TMien nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 

And nought but the nightingale's song in the grove ; 
'Twas thus by the cave of the mountain afar, 

While his harp rung symphonious, a hermit began ; 
No more with himself or with nature at war, 

He tliought as a sage, tho' he felt as a man. 

2 '* Ah ! why, all abandon'd to darkness and wo ; 

Wliy, lone Philomela, that languishing fall 1 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow. 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthraL 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lav ; 

Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls thee to moom ; 
O sootli him whose pleasures like thine pass away ; 

Full quickly they pass — ^but they never return. 

3 " Now gliding remote, on the verge of the sky. 

The moon half extinguish'd her crescent displajB ; 
But lately I mark'd, when majestic on high 

She flhone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again : 
But man's &ded glory what change shall renew ! 
Ah fool ! to exult in a glory so vain ! 
4 '' 'Ti's night, and the landscape is lovely no more : 

/ mourn ; but, ye woodVanAa^l xjcio\3LttL\iQK.^QPc "^^w^X 
JFor morn is approacViucr, yowr i^-atroa Vo t«s^«t^^ 

Per/um'd with fresh frav»v^\ice,?iiM\^\VV^i^\i%x«\^^ 
TVor yet for the ravage oV Viwlev Yti\o\«\\\ 
Kind nature the embryo \Aobboxcv xs^W %««<& • 
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• 
But when shall spnng visit the mouldering urn ! 

O when shall day dawn on the night of tlie ^mve ! 
6 " 'Twas thus hy tlie glare of false science betrajr'd, 

That leads, to bewilder, and dazzles, to blind ; 
My tlioughts wont to roam, from shade onward to shac^. 

Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
O pity, great Father of light, then I cried, 

Thy creature who fain would not wander from thee. 
Lo, humbled in dust, I rclhiquish my pride ; 

From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free. 
6 "And darkness and doubt are now Hying away ; 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
So breaks on the trdvell(T, faint 'and astray, 

The bright and tlie balmy efiulgence of morn. 
See truth, love, and mercy, in triumph descending, 

And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom ! 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending, 

And beauty immortal awakes from tlie tomb." 

It£ATTIE. 

SECTION If. 

The Befygar^s Petition. 
PITY tlie sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs liave borne him to your door ; 
"Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 

Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will Wess your store.. 

2 These tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak ; 

These hoary locks proclaim my lenglhen'd years ; 
And many a furrow in my grief-woni dieek,^ 
Has been the channel to a tlood of teal's* 

3 Yon hoose, erected on the rising ground,, 

With tempting aspect drew me from my road ; 
For plenty there a residence has found, 
And grandeur a marj^nificent abode. 

4 Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor! 

Here, as I cravM a morsel of their !)read, 
A painper'd menial drove me froi;i the door, 
To seek a shelter in an biuubler shed. 

5 Oh ! take me to your hospitable dome ; 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is tlie eold ! 
Shoit is my passage to the fi-iendly tomb ; 
For I am j>oor, and mi8eva\Ay oVA. 
S Should I reveal the sources of my ^^^ , 
■ ' If soft humanity e'er touc\\W yowY XiY^asX^ 
Jour liands would not witivVioVA \.\\e ^£V0!^ T^aA^i 
And tears ot pity^ xvould uotV^^te^^c^^^ 
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7 Heav'n sends misfortunes ; why should we repine ? 
'Tis Heav'n has brought me to the state you see ; 
And your condition may be soon like mine, 
The child of sorrow and of miserj'. 

3 A little farm was my paternal lot ; 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly hail'd the n^orn ; 
But ah ! oppression forc'd me from my cot, 
My cattle died, and blighted ^yaa my com. 

9 My daughteiT) <)nce the comfort of my age, 

Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 
(s cast abandonM on the world's wide stage, 
And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam. 

10 My tender wife, sweet soother of my care ! 

Struck with sad anguish at the stern decree^ 
Fell, ling'rlng fell, a victir\i to despair ! 

And left tht^ world to wretchedness and me^ 

11 Pity the sorrows of a })oor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have bom him to your door : 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
Oh ! give relief, and Heav'n vrill blees your store^ 

SECTION III. 

Unhappy close of Life, 

HOW shocl^ing must thy summons. be> O Deatli ! 
To him that ia at ^ase in his possessions ! 
Who, counting on long years of pleasure here. 
Is quite unfurnish'd for the world to come ! 
In that dread moment, how Htxe frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement ; 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help ; 
But shrieks in vain ! How wishfully she looks 
On all she's leaving, now no lojnger h«?r's ! 

2 A Mttle longer ; yet a little longer ;^ 

0, might she stay to wash away her stains J 
And fit her for her passage! Mournful sight h 
Her T^y eyes weep blood ; and ev'ry gix>an 
She heaves ia big with horifor.. But the foe, 

Like a staunch murd^^er, s^e^y VoVv^ wr^^^i. 

Pursues her close, thro* feVip^ \«aft ^Im^ \ 

Nor misses once ibe tr^xiVt •, >i\iV. Yfwae^ o\i^. 

Till, forc'd at la^t totbe treuveiv^ou'^ ^ev^«i^ 
At omqe she sinks to ev^r\aaV;vus,T\x>Tv.— vi-\v^- 
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SECTION IV. 

Elegy io Pity. 

HAIL, lovely pow'r ! whose bosom heaves the sigh» 
When fancy paints the scene of deep distress ! 

Wliose tears spontaneous, crystallize the eye, 
When rigid fate denies the pow'r to bless. 

2 Not all the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flowery meads, can with that sigh compare ; 
Not dew-drops glitt'ring in the morning ray, 
Seem near so beauteous as that falling tear. 

3 Devoid of fear the fawns around thee play ; 

Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies; 
No blood- stainM traces mark ihy blameless way; 
Beneath thy feet, no hapless insect dies. 

4 Come, lovely nymph, and range the mead with me, 

To spring the partndge from the guileful foe : 
From secret snares the strujggling bkd to free ; 
And stop the hand uprais'<i to give the blow. 

5 And when the air with heat meridian glows, 

And nature droops beneath the conqu'ring gleam, 
Let us, slow wand'ring where the current flows, 
Save sinking flies that float along the stream. 

6 Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care. 

To me thy sjrmpathetic gifts impart ; 
Teach me in friendship's griefs to bear a share. 
And justly boast the gen'rous feelmg heart. 

7 Teach me to soothe the helpless orphan's grief; 

With timely aid the widow's woes assuage ; 
To mis'iy's moving cries to yield relief; 
And be the sure resource of drooping age. 

8 So when the genial spring of life shall fade, 

And sinking nature own the dread decay. 
Some soul congenial then may lend its aid, 
And gild the close of life's eventful day. 

SECTION V. 

crses supposed io be W7*ttten by Mexander Selkirk^ durmg 
his solitary abode in the Island of Juan Femandes, 

I AM monarch of aU 1 sutv^y^ 

My right there is none to d\B\^\it& \ 
From the centre all rouiiA to \Sr» ««»l, 
I iwi lord of the fowl wad lA\ftVvwX«* 
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Oh solitude! where are the charms, 

That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place* 

9 I am oat of humanity's reach; 

I must finish my journey alone : 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ) 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain, 

My form with indifference see; » 
They are so unacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to me* 

8 Society, friendship, and love, 

Pivinely bestow'd upon man, 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove. 

How soon would I taste you again I 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn firom the wisdom of age. 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of youth- 

4 Religion ! what treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 
Mor^ precious than silver or gold. 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell. 

These vallies and rocks never heard ) 
Ne'er sigh'd at the sound of a knell. 

Or smil'd when a sabbath appear'd. 

5 Te winds that have made me your sport, 

C onvey to this desolate shore. 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

6 How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compar'd with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the Bwld-win^d arrows of light. 
When I think o£ my 6vm.TMk\vife\«w^^ 

In a moment 1 seem to \ie ^Dt^st^ \ 
But alas! recoUectioii^xYkasA 
Soon huirries me back V^ ^esjsftt* 
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7 But the sea-fowl has gone to her nest^ 

The heast is laid down in his lair ; 
£ven here is a season of rest. 

And I to my cahin repair. 
There's mercy in every place ; 

And merCy — encouraging thought! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reiionciles maCn to his lot. — cowp£r< 

SECTION VI. 

Chratttude, 

IVHEN all thy mercies, O my God! 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, Pm lost 

In wonder, love^ and praise. 

2 how shall words with equal warmth^ 
The gratitude declare. 
That glows Within my ravish'd heart ! 
But thou canst read it there. 

8 Thy providence my life sustain'd, 

And all my wants redrest, 
When in the silent womh I lay, 
And hung upon the breast. 

4 To all my weak complaints and cries, 

l^hy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learn'd 
To form themselves in pray'r. 

5 UnnumberM comforts to my soul 

Thy tender care bestow'd, 
Before my infant heait conceiv'd 

From whom those comforts flow'd. 

6 When, in the slippery paths of youth, 

With heedless steps, I ran, 
Thine arm, unseen, convey'd me safe, 
And led m^ up to man. 

7 Through hidden dangers, toils and deaths, 

It gently dear'd my way ; 
And through the pleasing snares of vice^ 
More to be fear'd than they. 

8 When worn with sickness, oCt hast thou^ 

With health renew'd my taiit \ 
And when in sins and soTtovra sv»ji&<, 
Revived my aoul W)&\ v;t^c^» 
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9 Tlif i^Auiteous-htnd, with worldly bliss, 
Hm ibade ihj cup ran o'er ; 
And, in • kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my store. 

10 Ten thousand thousand precious gifls, 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 
That tastes those gifts with joy. 

11 Through ev'ry period of my life. 

Thy g9odness I'll pursue ; 
And, after death, in distant worlds. 
The glorious theme renew. 

12 When nature fails, and day and night 

Divide thr works no more, 
My ever-grateful heart, O Loixl ! 
Thy mercy shall adore. 

13 Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyful song I'll raise ; 
For ! eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise. — add i son. 

SECTION VII. 

Jt Man perishing in tJie Snow ; fi*om whence Reflections a: 

raised on the miseries of Life, 

AS thus the snows arise ; and foul and fierce, 

All winter drives along the darken'd air ; 

In his own loose-revolving field, the swain 

Disaster'd stands ; sees other hills ajscend, 

Of unknown joyless hrow ; and other scenes, 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 

Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 

Beneath the formless wild ; hut wanders on, 

From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps. 

Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts of hon: 

Rush on his nerves, and call theh' vigour forth 

In many a vain attempt. 

2 How sinks his soul ! 

What hlack despair, what horror fills his heart ! 
When, for the dusky spot, which fancy feigh'd 
His tufted cottage rising through the snow, 
He meets the rougloneaa o^ \3cie TE&Mifc \s^s9u^^ ^' 

JFar from the track , and \Aeax «Sao^^ qI tsv^xv % 
While round him nigYit TeaVa\ie«a c\i»fta ^^v. 

AM evVy tempest ^owWiiS^ o'«^t\xfe\i^v^'^:> 
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Renders tlie savage wilderness mo^ yrflfif^ 

3 Then throng the busy shapes, into his n^od, " 
Of cover'd pits, unfathomabl7 deep, 

A dire descent, beyond the pow'r of frost ! 

Of faithless bogs ; of precipices huge, 

S^nooth'd up with snow; and what is land, uaknowiiy 

What water, of the still unfrozen springs 

In tlie loose marsh or solitary lake, 

IMiere the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 

4 These check his fearful stieps ; and down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking o'er all the bitterness of de&A, 

Mix'd with the tender anguish nature ilhoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the djdng man. 
His wife, his children, and his friends unseen, 
o In vain for Mm the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm i 
In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingled storm, demand their sire, 
With tears of irtless innocence. Alas ! 
Nor ivife, nor children, more shall he behold ; 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows a stiflfen'd corse, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blast. 

6 Ah, Utile think the gay licentious proud, 
i^Tioih pleasures^ pbw'r, and affluence surround ; 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 

Ah little think they, while they dance along, 

How "many feel, this very moment, death, 

And all th6 sad variety of pain ! 

How many sink in tlie devouring flood, 

Or more devouring flame ! How nianv bleed, 

By shameful variance betwixt man and man! 

7 How many pine in want, in dungeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of ftieir own limbs ! How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

OH' misery] Sore pierc'd by witvIy^ nnVw^^^ 
JIow many shrink into tVve sotA\^\\\\V 
Of cheerless poverty \ How Tcvdxi^ ^-5^^^ 
Ult/2 all the fiercer tortures ot Wva mvvAi ^ 
^^J^l^oundcd passion, inadne,^^, %v\\\t, \^^mo\:^^ • 
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8 How wsukjj rack'd with honeft passions, droop 
In deqi ratUr'd distress! How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends, 
And point the patting anguish ! lliought fond man 
Of tlicse and all the thousand nameless itte, 
Tiiat one incessant struggle render life. 
One seeiie of toil, of suH'ering and of fate, 
Vice in his high career would stand appalPd, 
And heedless riunbllng unpulse learn to think : 
The conscious heart of charity would warm, 
And her wide wish benevolence dilate ; 
The social ^i^r would rise, the social sigh ; 
And into cle^ perfection, gradual bliss, 
Refining still tlie social passions wori^. — thomsox. 

SECTION vni. 

Jt moiming Hymn, 

THESE are thy glorious works, parent of good^ 

Almighty, thine tliis universal frame, 

Thus wond'rous fair ; thyself how wond'roua then ! 

Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens, 

To us, invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lower works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 

2 Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night| 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye, in heaven. 
On eartli, join all ye creatures to extol 

>Tim fli^st. Him last. Him midst, and witliout end. 

Fairest of stars, la3t in the train of night. 

If better tliou belong not to the dawn. 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling morn 

With thy bright cu-clet, praise him in thy sphere, 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun, of tliis great world, both eye and soul. 

Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st. 

And when higli noon hast gain'd, and when thou falls'l 

3 Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st 
With the fix'd stars, ftx'dVnlViea wVi VJwal ilvfti^ % 

And ye five otlier ii\«iiiA'ru\§ ^tea \iY8X.mQ\fe 
In myotic daiice, not wMViowV. sotw^ x^^ovxiA 
His praise, who out**? AvxtVay*^^* c?^!i?^^^\^\v^8^^. 
Aii*, and \e eleiueute, \i\e ift\o;fc^V^ti\v 
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Of nature^a womb, tliat in quateniion nm 
Perp«itual circle, multiform^ and oriz' 
And nourish all things ; let yonr ceaseless change 
Vary to our great maker stiU new praise. 

4 Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or streaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till tlie sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honour to tlie world's great author rise! 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd sky, 
Or wet tlie thirsty earth with falling show'rs, 
Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 

5 His prsdsei ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines. 
With ev'ry plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as yc flow 
Melodious murmurs, w^arbling tune his praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls; ye birds, 

That singing, up to heaven's gate ascend, 
Bear on your >vings and in your notes his praise, 

6 Ye that in waters glide, and ye tliat walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creeps 
Witness if I be silent, mom or even. 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 

Hail, UNIVERSAL Lord! be bounteous eftill 

To give us only good ; and if the night 

Has gather'd au^it of evil, or coiTceal'd, 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark.— miltok. 

CHAPTER VI. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 



SECTION' I. 

Ode to Content 

O THOU, the nymph with placid eye! 
O seldom found, yet ever nigh ! 
Receive my temp'rate vow: 
Not all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyoii ^Kra\^ 
And smooth, una\teT'd\)Tovf. 
^ Ocome, in simplest veait vrrvf^'d, 
yVith all thj sober cheer dis^^^^i 
To bless tny loagiu^ ^\^bX\ 
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Thy mien composed, thy even pace, 

Thy meek r^turd, thy matron grace, 

And chaste subdu'd delight. 

3 No more by yarjdng passions beat, 

gently guide my pilgrim fe^ 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky, 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye. 

The modest virtues dwell. 

4 Simplicity in attic vest, 

And innocence, with candid breas^ 

And clear undaunted eye; 
And Hope, who points to distant years^ 
Fair op'ning thro' this vale of tears 

A vista to the sky. 
f There Health, thro' whose calm bosoyi ^ide 
The temp'rate joys in even tide. 

That rarely ebb or Iflow ; 
And Patience there, thy sister meek, 
Presents her piild unvarying cheek. 

To meet the offer'd blow. 
1^ Her influence taught the Phrygian sage 
A tyrant master's wanton rage. 

With settled smiles, to meet: 
Inur'd to toil^ and bitter bread. 
He bow'd his meek submitted hesjdy. 

And kiss'd thy sainted feet. 

7 But thou, O nymph, retur'd and coy ! 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale? 
The lowliest children of the ground,, 
Moss-rose and violet blossom round, 

And lily of the vale. 

8 O say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy pow'r. 

And court thy gentle sway? 
"When autumn, friendly to the muse, 
Shall thy own modest tints diffuse. 

And shed thy milder day? 

9 When eve, her dewy star beneath, 
Thy balmy spirit \ovea lo \sit^V)Rft, 

And ev'ry storm is WAI 
If such an hour waa e'er isixy <3^o\cfc, 
P{i let me heW thy BOcAhV3ft%^«^> 
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SECTION n. 

The Slupherd and the Philosopher. 

REMOTE from cities liv'd a svnnn, 

Unvex'd with all the cares of gain; 

His head was silver'd o'er with age, 

And long experience made him sage; 

In summer's heat and winter's cold, 

He fed his flock, and penn'd the fold ; 

His hours in cheerful labour flew, 

Nor env}', nor ambition knew : 

His wisdom and his honest fame 

Through all the country rais'd his name* 
2 A deep philasopher (whose rules 

Of moral life were drawn from schools) 

The shepherd's homely cottage; sought, 

And thus explor'd his reach of thought. 
" Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 

O'er books consujoi'd the midnight oill 

Hast thou old Greece and Rome survey'd, 

And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd ? 

Hath Socrates thy soul refin'd, 

And hast thou fathom'd Tully'a mind ? 

Or, like the wise Ulysses, thrown. 

By various fates, on realms unknown, 

Hast thou through many cities stray'd. 

Their customs, laws, and manners ^L\igh'd?'^ 
S The shepherd modestly replied, 

<< I ne'er the paths of leai*ning tried ; 

Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts, 

To read mankind, their laws and arts : 

For man is practis'd in (tisguise ; 

He cheats the most discerning eyes. 

Who by that search shall wiser grow ?. 

By that ourselves we never know. 

The little knowledge I have gain'd, 

Was all from simple nature drain'd ; 

Hence my life's maxims took their rise, 

Hence grew my settled hate of vice. 
4 The daily labours of the bee 

Awake my soul to industry. 

Who can observe tVie c2Lt«l\]\«sSi) 
And not provide for tuUxve vf«E&.\ 
My dog (the trustieal ot\\\a\;\vkd^ 
^V^th cprettLtude InflaTnes tivy^vc>^, 

T 2 
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I mark his true, his faithful way, 

And in mj service copy Tray. 
In constancy and nuptial love, 

I learn my duty from the dove. 

The hen, who from the chilly air. 

With pious wing, protects her care. 

And ev'ry fowl that ikes at large, 

Instructs me in a parent's charge. 
5 From nature too I take my rule, 

To shun contempt and ridicule. 

I never, with important air, 

In conversation overbear. 

Can grave and formal pass for wise,^ 

When men the solemn owl despise ? 

My tongue within my lips I rein ; 

For who talks much must talk in vain. 

We from the wordy torrent fly ; 

Who listens to the chatt'ring pye ? 

Nor would I, with felonious flight, 

By stealth invade my neighbour's right. 
Ip Rapacious animals we hate ; 

Kites, hawks, atid wolves, deserve their fate. 

Do not we just abhorrence find 

Against the toad and serpent kind ? 

But envy, calumny, and spite, 

Bear stronger venom in their bite. 

Thus ev^ty object of creation 

Can furnish hints to contemplation ; 

And, from the most minute and mean, 

A virtuous mind can morals glean." 
7 " Thy fame is just,'* the sage replies ; 

" Thy virtue proves thee ti'uly wise. 

Pride oflen guidies tlie author's pen, 

Books as affected are as men : 

But he wiio studies nature's laws. 

From certain tnith his maxims draws ; 

And tko^, without our schools, suffice 

To. make men moral, good, and wise."— gay* 

SECTION III. 

The Road io HappiTiess opeu W oil Mea* 

OH happiness! our bein^a eiiA aiv^ «n\\ 
Good, pleasave^ ease, couteti\\ vf\iaXtf ««^1 ^'Kx^feN 
^/lat somethinfir stffi \%b\cYi ptoTtve^aA^' ^W»^^>gev, 
^'^or which we bear to Vwe, ox i«w^ V« ?^^- 
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Which still so near us, yet bejond us lies, 

O'erlook'd, seen double, hy the fool and wise ; 

Plant of celestial seed, if dropt below, 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow? 
2 Fair op'ning to some court's propitious shrine. 

Or deep wiUi diamonds in the flaming mine? 

Twhi'd with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 

Or reap'd in iron liarvests of the field ? 

Where grows? where grows it not? if vain our toil, 

We ou^it to blame the culture, not the soil, 

Fix'd to no spot is happiness sincere ; 

'Tis no where to be foimd, or ev^ry where ; 

^is nev^r to be bought, but always free ; 

And, fied from monarchs, St. John! dwells with thee^ 
? Ask of the learnV) the way. The leam'd are blind; 

This bids to oerve, and that to shun maiddnd : 

Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these : 

Some sunk to beasts, fijfid pleasure end in pain ; 

Some sw^lPd to gods, confess ev'n virtue vdn : 

Or indolent, to each extreme they fall. 

To trust in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 
4 Who thus define it, say they more or less 

Than this, that happiness is happiness? 

Take nature's path, and mad opinions leave ; 

All states can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 

Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 

There needs but thinking right, and meanuig well ^ 

And mourn our various portions as we please, 

!p^qual is common sense, and conunon ease. 
Remember, man, '< the universal cause 

Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws ;" 

And makes what happiness we justly call. 

Subsist not in the good of one, but aU. — pope* 

SECTION IV. 

The Goodnkeas of. Providence^ 

THE Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd's care; 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchtixl e^^ \ 
My noon-day walks he s\iai\ «SIXati!\) 
And ali my midmght houxa defexv!^. 
2 When in the sahi^ glebe! twut. 
Or on the thirsty mount^iua \|«v\\,''. 
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To^rtile vales, and dewy meads, 
]!i^ weary wand'ring steps he leads ; 
T^liere peaceful rivers, soft and slow. 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 
3 Tho' in the paths of death I tread. 
With glooming horrors overspread, 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill ; 
For thou, O Lord, art with me stUl ; 
Thy friendly crook shall give me sud. 
And guide me through the dreadful shade^ 
Tho' in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I stray. 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile ; 
The barren wilderness shall smile. 
With sudden greens and herbage crownM, 
And streams shall mfirmur all around. — addisox, 

SECTION V. 

Tht Creaiar^s Works attest his greatness, 

THE spacious firmament on high. 
With all the blue ethereal sky. 
And spangl'd heav'ns, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim ; 
Th' unweari'd sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r display, 
And publishes to ev'ry land. 
The Vfoik of an Almighty hand. 

2 Soon as the ev'ning shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale; 
And, nightly, to the list'ning earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth; 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confinn tlie tidings as they roll,, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole^ 

3 What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ! 
What tho' no real voice nor sound. 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ! 
/ii reason's ear they aiJl Te\o\ce, 

And utter forth a g\or\o\» voice \ 

For ever singing as they dViUve, 

'' Tiie hand ttotmade us,\ftT^Vaxi^-^WkMx\vi^- 
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SECTION VI. 

Jtn Jlddresa to the Deity, 

O THOU ! whose balance does the monntains weij^ ; 
Whose will the wild tumultuous seas obey ; 
Whose breath can turn Uiose wat'rj worlds to flame. 
That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 
Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate faUs^ 
And on the bounty of thy goodness calls. 
9 O ! ^ve the winds all past offence to sweep. 
To scatter wide, or bury in the deep. 
Thy pow'r, my weakness, may I ever see, 
And vfiiolly dedicate my soul to thee. 
Reign o'er my will ; my passions ebb and flow 
At thy command, nor human motive know ! 
If anger boil, let anger be my pndse, 
And sin the graceful indignation raise. 
My love be warm to succour the distress'd^ 
And lifl the burden from the soul oppress'd. 

3 O may my understanding ever read 

This glorious volume which thy wisdom made ! 

May sea and land, ahd earth and heav'n, be join'd, 

To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 

When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll, 

Af ay thoughts of thy dread vengeance, shake my soul ! 

When earth's in bloom, or planets proudly shine. 

Adore, my heart, the Majesty divine ! 

4 Grant I itiay ever, at th^ moming ray, 
Open with pray'r the consecrate day ; 
Tune thy great praise, and bid my soul arise, 
Ai^d with tl^e mounting sun ascend the ski^ | 
As that advances, let my zeal improve. 

And glow with ardour of consummate love ; 
Nor cease at eve, but witli the setting sun 
My endless worship shall be still begun. 
$ And oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night, 
To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 
When thi^ world's shut, and awful planets rise. 
Call on our minds, and raise them to the skies ! 
Compose our souls i^th a less dazzling sight, 
And show all nature in a mildet l\^V!&\ 
How ev'ry boist'roua thought in C2\ni fraHsei^fiA \ 
How the smooth'd spirit into goodii»eA ^gai^ftSiX 
Oh how dmne ! to tread tlae im\ky yr«^^ 
^o the bright palace of the laotA otT>«j \ 
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His court admire^ or for his favour sue, 
Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew ; 
Pleas'd to loolc down and see the world asleep ; 
While I long vigib to its Founder keep 1 

Canst thou not shake the centre ? Oh, control, 
Suhdue by force, the rebel in my soul ; 
Thou, who canst still the raging of the flood, 
Restndn the various tumults of my blood ; 
Teach me, with equal firmness, to sustain 
Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 
7 O may I pant for thee in each desire ! 
And with strong faith foment the holy fire 
Stretch out my soul in hope, and grasp the prize, 
Which in eternity's deep boNsom lies ! 
At the great day of recompense behold, 
Devoid of fear, the fatal hook unfold ! 
Then wafted upward to the blissful seat, 
From affe to age my grateful song repeat ; 
My Light, my Life, my God, my Saviour see. 
And rival angels in the praise of thee !— -toung. 

SECTION vn. 

The pursuit of Happiness often ill^recied^. 

THE midnight moon serenely smiles 

O'er nature's soft repose ; 
No low'ring cloud obscures the sky, 

Nor rufiling tempest blows. 

2 Now ev'ry passion sinks to rest. 

The throbbing heart lies still ; 
And varying schemes of life no more 
Distract the lab'rmg will. 

3 In silence, hush'd to reason's voice, 

Attends each mental pow'r ; 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 
Reflection's fav'rite hour. 

4 Come, while the peaceful scene invites. 

Let's search this ample round ; 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 
Of happiness be found ? 

5 Does it amidst the frolic mirth 

Of gay assemblies dwe\^ ^ 
Or hide beneath the &o\exiai ^oom^ 
That shades the hetmWft wJClX 
6 How ofl the l^u^hing hTo\» oi V^T 
A sick'nixig hcatl couce^ \ 
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And, through the cloister's deep recesar. 
Invading sorrow steab. 

7 In vain, through beauty, fortune, wit, 

The fugitive we trace ; 
It dwells not in the faithless smile, 
That brightens Clodia's face. 

8 Perhaps the joy to these deny'd. 

The heart in friendship finds : 
Ah ! dear delusion, gay conceit 
Of visionary minds ! 

9 Howe'er our varying notions rove, 

Yet all agree in one, 
■To place its being in some state. 
At distance from our own. 

10 O blind to each indulgent aim, 

Of power supremely wise. 
Who fancy happiness in aught 
The hand of Heav'n denies I 

11 Yam isalike the joy we seek. 

And vain what we possess. 
Unless harmonious reason tunes, 
The pfkssions into peace. 

12 To temper'd wishes, just desires, 

Is happiness coniin'd ; 
And deaf to folly's call, attends 
The music of the mind. — carter. 

' SECTION VIIL 

The Fire-Side. 

DEAR Chloe, while the busy crowd, 
The vain, the wealthy, and die pfoud. 

In folly's maze advance ; 
Tho' singularity and pride , ' 
Be call'd our choice, we'll step aside, 

Nor join the giddy dance. 
2 From the gay world, we'll oil retire 
To our own iisunily and fire, 

Where love our hours employs ; 
No noisy neighbour enters here, 
No intermeddling stranger tve^.v, 

2'o spoil our heart-£eVt pya* 
/ If solid happiness we prVd&e, 
Within our breast this jeweV Vve^ \ 
And they ure fouU wVio tovx-xxv. 
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The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our jojs must fiow^ 
And that dear hut, our home. 

4 Of rest was Noah's dove bereft, 
When with impatient wing she left 

That safe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain excursion o'er, 
The disappointed bird once more 

Explor'd the sacred bark. 

5 Tho' fools spurn Hymen's gentle powers, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know, 
That marriage rightly understood^ 
Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradise below. 

6 Our babes shall richest comfort bring ^ 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise ; 
We'll form their minds, with studious care, 
To all that's manly, good, and fair, 

And train them for the skies. 

7 While they our wisiest hours engage, * 
They'll joy our youth, support our age, 

And crown our hoary hdlrs ! 
They'll grow in virtue ev'rjr day, 
And thus our fondest loves repay. 

And recompense our cares. 

8 No borrow'd joys ! they'rtj all our own, 
While to the world we live unknown^ 

Or by the world forgot ; 
Mdnarchs ! we envy not your state ; 
We look with pity on the great, 

And bless our humbler fot. 

9 Our portion is n<n large indeed ! 
But then how little do we need ! 

For nature's calls are feW : 
In this the art of living lies, 
To want no more than may suffice, 
And make that little do. 
20 We'll therefore relish, with content, 
Whate'er kind Pro\f\det«»\jaa ^«skV, 

JVdr sdm beyond our ^ovi^t \ 
For if our stock be very w»ai\, 
' Tis prudence to enjoy 'A ^, 
TVor lo^e the ^Y^^eiA \xo^\t . 
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11 To be r^ign'd Tiiien ills betide. 
Patient when favours are denied} 

And pleas'd with favonrs giv'n : 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom's part ; 
This is that incense of the heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to heav'n. 

12 We'll ask no long protracted treat, 
Since winter-life is seldoln sweet ; 

But when our feast is o'er, 
Grateful from table we'll arise, 
Nor grudge our sons with envious eyes, 

The relids of our store. 

13 Thus, hand in hand, thro' life we'll go ; 
Its checker'd patljis of joy and wo. 

With cautious steps, we'll tread ; 
Quit its vadn scenes without a tear, 
Without a trouble or a fear. 

And mingle with the dead. 

14 While conscience, like a faithful friend, 
Shall thro' the gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all other comf6rts cease, 
Like a kind angel whisper peace. 

And smooth the bed of death. — cottox.- 

SECTION IX. 

Prbvtdence Vindicated in the present state of Jklan, 

HEAV'N from all creatures, hides the book of fate^ ; 
All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know ; 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 
The laLmb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleas'd to the last, he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand just rais'd to she^ his blood. 

2 Oh blindness to the future ! kindly giv'n 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heav'n ; 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; 

Atoms or systems into ruin hnrl'd. 

And BOW a bubble burst, and ivovi ^ v!^v\^K* 

3 Hope humbly then ; with tremhWn^ ^Vmws&^wi^v 
Wsut the great teadher Death •, «kiA ^o^ ^^««^* 
What future bliss he gives not Oiefe to Vnow^ 

But gives that hope to be t\\y XAeaam^ X!:ws • 

TT 
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Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 
The soul, uneasy, and confin'd from homCi 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

4 Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way, 

Yet, simple nature to his hope has giv'n, 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, a humbler heav'n ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrac'd^ 
Some happier island in the watr'y waste ; 
Where slaves once more their native land behold^ 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 

5 To BE, contents his natural desire ; 

He asks no angePs wing, no seraph's fire ; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shlU bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 
Say here he gives too little, there too much. — 

6 In pride, in reas'ning pride, our error lies ; ■ ■»* 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes ; 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 

Of ORDER, sins agsdnst th' £ter;nal cause. — fope. 

SECTION X. 

Selfishness Reproved. 

HAS God, thou fool! work'd solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn. 
For him as kindly spreads the flow'ry lawn. 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? . 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
75 it for thee the linnet pours his throat 1 
Lovea of his own, and Ta.p\xKxe« avi«^ ^% \i<i\fc» 
2 The bounding steed you pom^c\\J!^^ >oe«N.fv^^, 
ShsLrea-wlth his lord t\\e p\eaa>rce^Tv^\5^fe\it^^^- 
7* thine alone the seed l\val sltevia Viwi ^XvCmX 
"I he birds of beav'n s\\^\\ x mdvc^e \IJv«r« ^^^^- 
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Thine the full harvest of the golden year 1 

Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer. 

The hog that ploughs not, nor oheys thy call, 

Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 
3 Know, nature's children all divide her care ; 

The fur that warms a monarch, warmM a bear. 

While man exclaims, ** See all things for my use !" 

*' See man for mine !" replies a pamper'd goose. 

And just as short of reason he must fall, 

lYho things all made for one, not one for all. 
A Grant that the pow'rfd still the weak control ; 

Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole : 

Nature that tyrant checks ; he only knows. 

And helps another creature's wants and woes. 

Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove ^ 

Admire3 the jay the insect's gilded wings ? 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings ? 

5 ]\Ian cares for all : to birds he gives his woods, 
To beasts his paatures, and to fish his floods ; 
For some his i^t'rest prompts him to provide. 
For more his pleasures, yet for more his pride^ 
All feed on one vain petron, and enjoy 

T?h' extensive blessing of l^js luxury. 

6 That very life his learned hunger craves, 

He saves frojn famine, from the savage saves ; 

j^ay, feasts the animal he dooms bis feast ; 

And, till he ends the being, makes it blest : 

Which sees no ipore the stroke, nor feels the paih^ 

Than favou^.d pian by touch ethereal slain. 

The creature had his feast of life before ; 

Thou too must perish, when thy feast ia o'er ! — pope. 

SECTION XI. 

Human Frailly, 

WEAK and irresolute is man ; 

The purpose of to-day. 
Woven with pains into his plan. 
To-morrow rends away. 
2 The bow well bent, and smart the spring, 
Vice seems already slain ; 
But passion rude\y snw^^ ^^ ^XfvTi^^ 
And it revivea agam. 
S Some foe to bia upt\^V. VtvlewV, 
Finds out his we^et ^^x\. % 
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Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 
The soul, uneasy, and confln'd (torn homei 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

4 Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way, 

Yet, simple nature to his hope has giv'n, 
Behind die cloud -topt hill, a humbler heav'n j 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrac'd^ 
Some happier island in the watr'y waste ; 
Where slaves once more their native land behold^ 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold, 

5 To BE, contents his natural desire ; 

He asks no angePs wing, no seraph's fire ; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shlll bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 
Say here he gives too little, there too much. — 

6 In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies ; ■ :*^ 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes ; 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 

Of ORDER, sins against th' eternal cause. — fope. 

SECTION X. 

Selfishness Reproved. 

HAS God, thou fool! worked solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn. 
For him as kindly spreads the flow'ry lawn. 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? . 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Js it for thee the linnet pours his throat 1 
Loves of his own, and ra^gltaxe^ avi«3\ ^% \i'i\fc« 
2 The boundbg steed you pomipc^\\!^^\ie^Tv^ft, 
Shtureawlth hSs lord l\\e p\eaa>we^Tv^^fe\>Tv^^- 
Is thine alone the seed l\va.l sUevra VSq» ^\«yxi\ 
2'-^e hWda of beav'n sh^W Vmd\c;Ae \>sve« ^^.m. 
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Thine the full harvest of the golden jear ? 

Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer. 

The hog that ploughs not, nor ohe js thy call, 

Lives on &e labours of this lord of alL 
3 Know, n^dsire's children all divide her care ; 

The fur that warms a monarch, wann'd a bear. 

YiThile man exdaim?, ^* See all things for my use !" 

^' See man for mine !" replied a pampered goose. 

And just as short of reason he must fall, 

Who things all made for one, not one for all. 
A Grant that the pow'rful still the weak control ; 

Be man the wit and t3rrant of the whole : 

Nature that tyrant checks ; he only knows. 

And helps another creature's wants and woes. 

Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove ? 

Admires the jay the insect's gildea wings ? 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings 1 

5 Man cares for all : to birds he ^ves his woods, 
To beasts his pastures, and to &h his floods ; 
For some his iut'rest prompts him to provide. 
For more his pleasures, yet for more his pride^ 
All feed on one vain petron, and enjoy 

TTh' extensive blessing of hj? luxury. 

6 That very life his learned hunger craves, 

He saves fropi famine, fh)m the savage saves ; 

Kay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast ; 

And^ till he ends the being, makes it blest : 

Which sees no ipore the stroke, nor feels the psoh^ 

Than favoui^d man by touch ethereal slain. 

The creatuirier had his feast of life before ; 

Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o'er ! — ^pope. 

SECTION XI. 

Human Frailty. 

WEAK and irresolute is man ; 

The purpose of to-day, 
Woven with pains into his plan, 
To-morrow rends away. 
2 The bow well bent, and smart the spring, 
Vice seems already slain ; 
But passion rudely sna^^ ^^ ^\.tiw%^ 
And it revives agavn. 
3 Some foe to his upxi^t VivlcwX., 
Finds out his we^et y^v\, % 
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Virtue engages his assent. 
But pleasure wins his heart. 

4 'Tis here the folly of the wise. 

Through all his art, we view ; 
And while his tongue the charge demes^ 
His conscience owns it true. 

5 Bound on a voyage of awful length, 

And dangers little knowui 

A stranger to superior strength, 

Man vainly trusts his own. 

6 But oars alone can ne'er prev^l 

To reach the distant coast ^ 
The hreath of heav'n must swell the sail, 
Or all the toil is lost.-rrCowF£iu 

SECTION XII. 
Ode to Peace, 
COME, peace of mind, delightful guest ! 
Return, and make thy downy nest 

Once more in this sad heart : 
Nor riches I, nor pow'r pursue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view ; 
We therefore need not part. 

2 Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me. 
From av'rice and ambition free. 

And pleasure's fatal wiles ; 
For whom, alas ! dost thou prepare 
The sweetB that I was wont to share, 

The banquet of thy smiles ? 

3 The great, the gay, shall they partake 
The heav'n that thou alone canst nulce ; 

And wilt thou quit the stream, 
That murmurs through the dewy mead, 
The grove and the sequester'd shade^^ 

To be a guest with them ? 

4 For thee I panted, thee I prizVl, 
For thee I gladly sacrificM 

Whate'er I lov'd before ; 
And shall 1 see thee start away, 
And helpless, hopeless, hear thee say- 



Farewell, we meet no more t— cowper* 

SE.CT101S ^\\\. 

Ode to «A.d'\3eTsih). 
DAUGHTER oi Hew^u, teXexv^eaa ^^v?^^ 
Thou tamer of lA\e Vi\.\w«u ViTe^"av^ 
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TVfaose iron scourge, aud tort'ring hour, 
The had affright, afflict the best ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain, 
The proud are taught to taste of psdn, 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
'ith pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone* 

2 When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design'd, 
To thee he gave the heav'nly birth, 
And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stem rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore. 
What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know ; 

nd from her own she leam'd to melt at others wo. 

3 Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing folly's idle brood, 

Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy, 
And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse ;jandSvith them go 
The summer friend, the flatfring foe. 
By vain prosperity received, 
o her they vow their truth, and are again believ'd. 

4 Wisdom, in sable garb array'd, 
ImmersM in rapt'rous thought profound, 
And melancholy, silent maid. 

With leaden eye that loves the ground, 
Still on thy solemn steps attend ; 
Warm charity, the gen'ral friend, 
With justice, to herself severe, 
nd pity, dripping soil the sadly pleashig tear. 

5 Oh, gently, on thy suppliant's head. 
Dread power, lay thy chast'ning hand ! 
Not in thy gorgon terrors clad. 

Nor circled with the vengeful band, 
(As by the impious thou art seen,) 
With thund'ring voice, and threat'ning mien. 
With screaming horror's fun'ral cry, 
espair, and fell disease, and ghastly poverty. 

6 Thy form benign, propitious, wear, 
Thy milder influence impart ; 

Thy philosophic train be there ^ 

To so/len, not to wound my \ve«x\« 
The g'en'rous spark extinct te^^ie % 
Teach me to love, aud t,o iot^Ne^ 
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Exact my own defects to scan ; . 
TVliat others are to feel; and know myself a man, 

SECTION XIV. ^ 

The Creation required to praise its Jluiharm 

BEGIN, my soul, th' exalted lay ! 
Let each enraptur'd thought obey. 

And praise th' Almighty's name. 
Lo ! heaven and earth, and seas, and skies, 
In one melodious concert rise. 

To swell th' inspiring theme. 

3 Ye fields of light celestial plains, 
Where gay transporting beauty reigns, 

Ye scenes divinely fair ! 
Your Maker's wond'rous power proclaim ; 
Tell how he form'd your shining frame, 

And breath'd the fluid air. 
* 3 Ye angels, catch the tfarilliog sound ! 
While all th' adoring thrones around 

His boundless mercy sing : 
Let every list'ning saint above 
Wake all the tuneful soul of love, 

And touch the sweetest string. 

4 Join, ye loud spheres, the vocal choir ;, 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire. 

The mighty chorus aid : 
Soon as gray evening gilds the plain. 
Thou moon, protract the melting strain, 

And praise him in the shade. 

5 Thou heav'n of heav'ns, his vast abode ;^ 
Ye clouds, proclaim your forming God, 

Who call'd yon worlds from night : 
<< Ye shades dispel !"— th' Eternal said ; 
At once th' involving darkness fled. 

And nature sprung to Ught 

6 Whate'er a blooming world contains. 
That wings the air, that skims the plains, 

United praise bestow ; 
Ye dragons, sound his awfiil name 
To heaven aloud ; and roar acclaim, 
Fe swelling deeps \M\ovr. 
7 Let ev^ry element rejoice •, 
Te ibunders burst Tvith wrfu\^o\ce 
To uvsi M'ho bids yotkToW'. 
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His praise in softer notes declare, 
Each whispering breeze of 3rielding tdr, 
And 'wreathe it to the soul. 

8 To him, j graceful cedars, bow ; 
Ye tow'ring mountains, bending low. 

Your great Creator own ; 
Tell, when affrighted nature abook. 
How Sinai kindled at his look, 

And trembled at his frown. 

9 Ye flocks that haunt the humble vale, 
Ye insects fluttering on the gale. 

In mutual concourse rise; 
Crop the gay rose's vermeil bloom. 
And waft its spoils, a sweet perfume. 

In incense to the skies. 

10 Wake all ye mounting tribes, and sing^ 
Ye plumy warblers of the spring, 

Harmonious anthems raise 
To HIM who shap'd your finer mould. 
Who tipp'd your glitt'ring wings with gold. 

And tun'd your voice to praise. 

1 1 Let man, by nobler passions sway'd. 
The feeling heart, the judging head, 

In heav'nly praise employ ; 
Spread his tremendous name around. 
Till he'dven's broad arch rings back the sound. 

The general burst of joy. 

12 Ye whom the charms of grandeur please, 
Nurs'd on the downy lap of ease. 

Fall prostrate at his throne; 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore ! 
Praise him, ye kmgs, who makes your power 

An image of his own. 

13 Ye fair, by nature form'd to move, 
praise th\eternal source op love, 

W^ith youth's enliv'ning fire: 
Let age take up the tuneful l^y[, 
Sigh his bless'd name<-^then soar away, 
, ». And ask an angePs lyre. — ogilvie. 

SECTION XV. 

The Universcd Prayer. 
FATHER OF ALL I in ev*ry %%e, 

In ev'ry cllme adorM \ 
Bjr ssdDtj by savage, and\jy s;x^, 
JehoyTi^, Jove, or luord \ 
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2 Thou GREAT FIRST cAUSK, least understood, 

Who all my sense confin'd, 
To know but this, that Thou art good, 
And that myself am blind ; 

3 Tet gave me, m this dark estate, « 

To see the good from ill ; 

And binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will. 

4 Wha^ conscience dictates to be done^ 

Or warns me not to do. 
This teach me more than hell to shun, 
That more than heav'n pursue. 

5 What blessings thy free bounty gives, 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid, when man receives ; 
T' enjoy, is to obey. 

6 Yet not to earth's contracted span 

Thy goodness let me bound. 
Or think thee Lord alone of man. 
When thousand worlds are round. 

7 Let not this weak, unknowing hand 

Presume thy bolts to throw ; 
And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 

8 If I am right, thy grace impart. 

Still in Ihe right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way ! 

9 Save me alike from foolish pride, 

Or impious discontent, 
At aught thy wisdom has denied, 
Or aught thy goodness lent. 

10 Teach me to feel another's wo ; 

To hide the fault I sec : 
That mercy I to others show, jf 

That mercy show to me. 

11 Mean the' I am, no^svholly so, 

Since quicken'd by thy breath: 
lead me wheresoe'er I go. 
Thro' this day's life or death. 
f2 This day, be bread and peace my lot: 
All else beneath the sun, 
ThoiJf Iroow'st if best bestowed ot ii«A^ 
And let tbv will be done. 
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13 To thee, whose temple is all space. 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies ! 
One chorus let all beings raise ! 
All nature's incense rise.-n-popc. 

SECTION XVI. 

Conscience. 
treach'roub conscience ! while she seems to sleep, 
On rose and myrtle, lull'd with syren song ; 
While she seems nodding o'er her charge, to drop 
On headlong appetite the slacken'd rein, 
And ^ves us up to license, unrecall'd, 
Unmark'd ; — see, from behind her secret stand. 
The sly informer minutes ev'ry fault, 
And her dread diary with horror fills. 

2 Not the gross act alone employs her pen ; 
She recDnnoitres fancy's airy band, 

A watchful foe ! the formidable spy, 
Lisf ning o'erhears tibe whispers of our camp ; 
Our dawning purposes of heart explores. 
And steals our embryos of iniquity. 

3 As all-rapacious usurers conceal 

Their doomsday-book from all-consuming heir0. 

Thus, with indulgence most severe, she treats 

Us spendthrifts of inestimable time ; 

Unnoted, notes each moment misapplied ; 

In leaves more durable than leaves of brass. 

Writes our whole history ; which death shaU read 

In ev'ry pale delinquent's private ear ; 

And judgment publish ; publish to more worlds 

Th^ this ; and endless age in groans resouod. — ^roUNG^ 

SECTION XVII. 

On an Infant 
TO the dark and silent tomb. 
Soon I hasten'd from the womb ; 
Scarce the dawn of life began. 
Ere I measur'd out my span. 

2 I no smiling pleasures knew ; 
I no gay delights oould view : 
Joyless sojourner was I, 
Only bom to weep and die. 

3 Happy infant, early bless>'d\ 
Hest, in peaceful B\ainbeT,Y^E\.\ 
Earlj rescu'd from tYie c«r^. 
Which increase wil\i ftirowVfi^ ^«W»» 
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4 No delights are worth thv stay, 
Sqnuling as they seem, and gay ; 
Short and sickly are they all, 
Hardly tasted ere they palL 

5 All our ffaiety is vain, 

All our uoighter is but pain ; 
Lasting omj, and divine, 
Is an innocence like thine* 

SECTION xvnr, 

The Cuckoo. 
HAIL, beauteous stranger of the wood, 

Attendant on the spring! 
Now heav'n repairs thy rural seat, 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

2 Soon as the daisy decks the green. 

Thy certain voice we he^r: 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 

3 Delightful visitant;; wiUi thee 

I hail the tune of Qow'rs, 
When heav'n is fill'd with music sweet, 
Of birds amopg the bowr's. 

4 The school-boy, wa^d'ring in the wood, 

To pull the flow'rs so gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice, to hear, 
And imitates thy lay^ 

5 Soon as the pea puts on the bloom^ 

Thou fly'st the vocal vale, 
An annual guest, in other lands^ 
Another spring to hsdl. 

6 Sweet bird ! thy bow'r is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 
No winter in thy year! 

7 P could I fly, Pd fly with thee; 

We'd )nake,with social wing. 
Our annual visits o'er the globe, 
Companions of the spring. — logak. 

SECTION XIX. 

Day* Jl Pastoral in three parts. ^mormi> 

IN the bam the ten?al cckk^ 
Close to Partlet percVd oii\iM^> 
Briskfy crows, (the shepheTd^ft c\otV\^ 
Jocund that the morning's n\^. 
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2 Swiftly from the mountain's brow, 

Shadows, nurs'd hy night, retire ; 
And the peeping sun-beam, now 
Paints with gold the village spire* 

3 Philomel forssdces the thorn. 

Plaintive where she prates at night ; 
And the lark to meet the mom, 
Soars beyond the shepherd's sight. 

4 From the low-roof d cottage ridge, 

See the chatt'ring swallow spring ; 
Darting through the one-arch'd brkige 
Quick she dips her dappled wing. 

5 Now the pine-tree's waving top 

Gently greetd the morning gale ; 
Kidlings now begin to crop 
Daisies, on the dewy dale. 

6 From the balmy sweets, uncloy'd, 

(Restless till her task be done,) 
Now the busy bee's employ'd, 
Sipping dew before the sun. 

7 Triclding through the crevic'd rock, 

Where the limpid stream distils. 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock, 
^Vhen 'tis sun-drove from the hillis. 

8 Colin's for the promis'd corn 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe,) 

Anxious ; — ^whilst the huntsman's horn, 

Boldly sounding, drowns his pipe. 

9 Sweet — O sweet, the warbling throng, 

On the white emblossom'd spriiy! 
Nature's universal song 
Echoes to the rismg day. 

NOON. 

10 Fervid on the glitt'ring flood. 

Now the noontide radiance glows : 
Drooping o'er its infant bud, 
Not a dew-drop's left the rose. 

11 By the brook the shej^erd dinesr, 

From the fierce meridian heat, 
Shelter'd by the branching pines. 
Pendant o'er his grassy seat. 
J2 Now the flock forsakes the ^^Aa, 

Where f uncheck'd, the sv\ii-\)««xsis %Si^ 
Sure to find a pleasing shade 
By^ the ivy»d abbey waW* 
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13 Echo, in her airy round. 

O'er the river, rock, and hill, 
Cannot catch a single sound, 
Save the clack of jonder mill. 

14 Cattle court the zephyrs hiand. 

Where the streamlet wanders cool ; 
Or with languid silence stand 
Midway in the marshy pool. 

15 But from mountain, deU, or stream, 

Not a fiutt'ring zephyr springs ; 
Fearful lest the noontide beam, 
Scorch its soft, its silken wings. 

16 Not a leaf has leave to stir; 

Nature's luU'd — serene — and still ! 
Quiet e'en the shepherd's cur, 
Sleeping on the heath*dad hill. 

17 Languid is the landscape round, 

lUl the fresh descending showV, 
Grateful to the thh^ty ground, 
Raises ev*ry fainting flow'r. 

18 Now the hill — ^the hedge— are green, 

Now the warbler's throat's in tune ; 
Blithsome is the verdant scene, 
Brighten'd by the beams of Noon \ 

EVENING. 

19 O'er the heath the heifer strays 

Free ; (the furrow'd task is done;) 
Now the village windows blaze, 
Burnish'd by the setting sun. 

20 Now he sets behind the mil, . 

Sinking from a golden sky : 
Can the pencil's mimic skill 
Copy the refulgent dye? 

21 Trudging as the ploughmen go, 

(To the smoking hamlet bound,) 
Giant-like their shadows grow, 
Lengthen'd o'er the level ground. 

22 "Where tlie rising forest spreads 

Shelter for the lordly dome ; 
To their high-built airy Beds, 
, See the rooks returning l\owve I 
^3 As the lark, with vary^d Inne, ' 
Carols to the ev'ning loud % 
Mark the mild resplendent moon, 
Breaking through a patled cloud. 
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24 Now the hermit owlet peeps, 

From the bam or twisted brake ; 
And the blue mist slowly 'creeps, 
Curling on the silver lake. 

25 As the trout in speckled pride, 

Playful from its bosom springs ; 
To the banks a ruffled tide, 
Verges in successive rings. 

26 Tripping through the silken grass, 

0*er 5ie path-divided dale, 
Mark the rose-complexion'd lass, 
With her well-pois'd milking pail ! 

27 Linnets with unnumber'd notes. 

And the cuckoo bird with two, 
Tuning sweet their mellow throats, 

Bid the setting sun adieu.-^--cuNNiNGUAM. 

SECTION XX. 

TVie Order of Mature. 

See, thro' this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high progressive life may go ! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below; 
Vast chain of being! which from God began. 
Nature ethereal, human; angel, man; 
Beast, burd, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach; from infinite to thee, 
From thee to nothing. — On superior pow'rs 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours ; 
Or in the fuU creation leave a void. 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroyed : 
From nature's chain whatever link you strike. 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chaui alike. 

2 And, if each system in gradation roll, 

Alike essential to the amazing whole, 

The least confusion but in one, not all 

That system only, but the whole must fall. 

liCt eaith, unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 

Planets ajad suns run lawless thro' the sky ; 

liet ruling angels from their spheres be hurl'ti, 

Being on being wreck'd, and world on world ; 

i/fav'n's whole foundations to ^ftVc c«\^\^ \!ka^\ 
And nature trembles to t\\e Wwo^ft ^^^ Aa^^. 
AU this dread ord£K breaik — ^^v^y vA\otv\'>A^^: '^^^«• 
^'-''' Mfj'jn ■ Oil t)L;v\;\o<s\ »> *vV: ^V.^^^V»^v ^ 
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3 IVhat if the foot ordain'd the dosit to tread, 
Or hand to toll, aspbr'd to be the head t 
lYhat if the head, the efe, or ear repin'd 
To senre mere engines to the ruling mind T 
Just as absurd for any part to clain\ 

To be another, in thfe gen'ral frame : 
Jost as absurd, to inouru the tdu-ks or pains^ 
The Great directing mind of all ordains. 

4 All are but parts of one stupendous whole^ 
Whose body nature is, and Grod the soul : 
That, chang'd thro* all, and yet in idl the same^ 
Great in the earthy as )n th* ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refredies in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives thro' all life, e^ctends thro' all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 
As fun, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 
As the rapt seraph that adored ctnd biims : 
To him no high, ltd loiv, nd ^at, Dto small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, aicd equals all. 
fi Cease then, n'Ol* order imperfection name : 
Our proper blii^ depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point t this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, i^^eakness. Heaven blBstows on thee.* 
Submit — In this, oi^ any other sphere. 
Secure to be as blest as' thou canst bear : 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow'i*, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hotir. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee i 
All chance, direction, which thou canst libt see ; 
All discottf, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evit, universal good ; 
And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason's spite, 
One trutli is dear— "-whatever is/ laf right. — pope. 

SECflON XXl. 

Confidence in Divine protection. 

How are thy servants blest, O Lord ! 
How sure is their defence ( 
Eternal wisdom is tiiteit f^V&e,- 
Their help^ otannipoteiice. 
- In fdreign realms, and lands v%t«voV^ix 
Suppoited bj thy cave, 
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Through humipg dimes I pass'd unhurt, '^ 

And breath'd ia tauvted air. 

3 Thy mercy sweeten'd ev'i^ soil, 

Made ev'ry region please ; 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 
And smooth'd the Tyniiene seas^, 

4 Think, my soul, devoutly think, 

How, with affrighted eyes, 
Thou s^w'st the mie extended deep 
In all its horrors rise ! 

5 Confusion dwelt in ev'ry face, 

And fear in ev'ry heart, 
TVhen waves on waves, and gulfs in gulfs, 
O'ercame the pilot's art. 

6 Yet then, from all my griefs, Lord ! 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
While in the confidence of pray'r. 
My soul took hold on thee. 

7 For Uio' in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. 

8 The storm was laid, the winds retir'd, 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea that rojur'd at thy command, 
At \hj commai^d was stilL 

9 In midst of dangers, fears, and deaths, 

Thy goodness 1*11 adore ; 
And praise thee for thy mercies past. 

And humbly hope for more. 
10 My life, if thou preserve my life, 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And deatl), if death must be my doom, 

iShall join my soul to thee. — addison. 

SECTION XXII. 

IJjpnn on a Review of the Seasons. 

THESE, as they change, Almighty Father! these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks. Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flusl) the fields; the ^il^Iva^E^«a*^\x^»^eR^^ 
Echo the mountains Touad*, ^q l<yrae^«as^ft&^ 
And ev^ry sense, and eVry \kesc15l Va y^^ • 
' Then comes Thy g\ory \Tv\\\e ^wrevTCi^^ xcvsvoSBa^ 
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%ith light and heat refulgent Then Thy mm 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year; 
And oil Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or Dftlling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hoUow-wbisp'ring gales* 

3 Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfin'd, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In winter, awful Thou! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roll'd^ 
Majestic d^kness! On the whirlwind's wing. 
Riding sublime, Thou bidst the world adore; 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

4 Mysterious round! what skill, what force divine. 
Deep felt, in these appear! a simple train, 

Yet so delightful mix'd, with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd ; 
Shade, unperceiv'd, so soft'ning into shade^ 
And all so forming an harmonious whole, 
That as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

5 But wand'rmg oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres; 

Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thence 
Tlie fsur profusion that o'erspreads the spring; 
Flmgs from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds ev'ry creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves^ 
With transport touches all the springs of life> 

6 Nature, attend ! join ev'ry living soul, 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 
In adoration join ! and, ardent raise 
One general song! 

Ye, chief, for whom the whole creation smiles^ 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all. 
Crown the great hymn ! 

7 For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows ; the summer ray 
Russets the plam; inspiring autumn gleams; 
Or winter rises in the blaoK'ning east ; 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat! 
S Should fate command me to \!be Cttx^DbcsX '^et^c^ 
Of the green earth, to distant Wtb^Ycraa <Xiinft^, 
Rhrera uhknown to song ; •wberotort.^^wwx 
Gilds Indian mountains, or \\u\ sett\iv^\iew\ 



im 
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if 

Flames on the Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me ; 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 
In the void waste as in the citj full ; 
And where he vital breathes there ipjust be joy. 
When e'en at last the solemn hour-sbS^l come, 



And wing my mystic flight to future Worlds, 
I, cheerful, will obey ; there, with new pow'rs, 
Will rising wonders sing: I cannot go 
Where universal love not smiles around. 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and ^U theii* suns! : 
Fromseen^ing evil still educing good. 
And better thence again, and better still. 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in him, in light ineffable ! 
(Jome, then, expressive silence, muse his praise. 

THOMSON. 

SECTION XXUI. 
On Solitude. 

O SOLITUDE, roipantic maid ! 
Whether by noddmg towers you tread, 
Or haunt the df3^rt's trackless gloom, 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb, 
Or clunb the Andes' clifl^ side, 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide. 
Or, starting from your half-year's sleep, 
From Hecla view the thawing deep, 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marble waste survey ; 

You, recluse, again I woo, 

And again your steps pursue. 
2 Plum'd conceit himself surveying, 
Folly with her shadow playing^ 
Purse-proud elbowiiig i^isolence^ 
Bloated empiric, pufrd pretence. 
Noise that uirough a trumpet spealj:s, 
Laughter in loud peals that breaks, 
Intrusion, with a foplinff's face, 
(Ignorant of time and place,) 
Sparks of fire dissension blowing, 
Ihictile, court-bred flattery bo^vw^^ 
Bestraint's stiff nec^ grVnvQAfi&^«\^«t v 
jS^uint-ey'd censure's axVSoV «stf^fist^ 
Anibitioii's buddns, 8!tee|^'*d\xL\JV^^^ 
Vfy thy presence, SdtowAe \ 
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3 Sage reflectioxii bent with years, 
Conscious virtue, void of fears, 
Muffled silence, wood-nymph shy, 
Meditation's piercing eye, 
Halcyon peace on moss reclin'd. 
Retrospect that scans the mind, 
Kapt earth-gazing jrevery. 
Blushing amess modesty, 
Health that snufTs the morning air, 
Fall-ey'd truth with bosom bare, 
Inspiration, nature's child, 

Seek the solitary wild. 

4 When all nature's hush'd asleep, 
Nor love, nor guilt, their vigils keep. 
Soft yon leave your cavem'd den, 
And wander o'er the works of men ; 
But when Phosphor brings the dawn. 
By her dappled coursers drawn, 
Again you to your wild retreat, 
And the early huntsman meet, 
Where, as you pensive pass fldong. 
You catch the distant shepherd's song, 
Or brush from herbs the pearly dew. 
Or the rising primrose view, 
Devotion lends her heav'n plum'^d wlngs> 
You mount, and nature with you sings. 

5 But when ^e mid-«lay fervours glow, 
To upland airy shades you go, 
^Vhere never sun-burnt woodman came^ 
Nor sportsman chas'd the timid game ; 
And there, beneath an oak reclin'd, 
"With drowsy waterfalls behind, 

You sink to rest, 

Till the tuneful bird of night. 

From the neighb'ring poplar's height,. 

Wake you with her solemn strain, 

And teach pleas'd echo to complsdn. 

6 With you roses brighter bloom, 
Sweeter ev'ry sweet perfoine ; 
Purer ev'ry fountain flows, 
Stroller ev^ry wildine grows. 

Let those toil for goU who pVease^v 

Or for fame renounce their ^aafe. 
Wbatis famel An empty >u\>\>\e •, 
OoM? A shining, constant trouVAe. 
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Let tliem for their country bleed ! 
^Vliat was Sidney's, Raleigh's meed ? 
Man's not worth a moment's pain ; 
Base, ungrateful, fickle, vain. 
7 Then let me, sequester'd fair, 
To your sybil grot repair; 
On yon hanging cliff it stands, 
Scoop'd by nature's plastic hands, 
Bosom 'd in the gloomy shade 
Of cypress not with age decayed ; 
Where the owl still hooting sits, 
Where the bat mcessant flits ; 
There in loflier strains I'll sing 
Wlience the changing seasons spring; 
Tell how storms deform the skies. 
Whence the waves subside and rise, 
Trace the comet's blazing tail, 
'Weigh the planets in a scale ; 
Bend, great God, before thy shrine ; 
The bournless macrocosm's thine. 
S Since in each scheme of life I've fail'd, 
And disappointment seeins entaiPd ; 
Since all on earth I valtt'd most, 
My guide, my stay, my friend is lost ; 
O Solitude, now give me rest. 
And hush the tempest in |ny breast. 

gently deign to guide my feet 
To your hermit-trodden seat; 
Where I may live at last my own, 
Where I at last may die unknown. 

1 spoke ; she turu'd her magic ray ; 
And thus she said, or seem'd to say; 

Youth, you're mistaken, if you think to find 

In shades, a med'cine for a troubled mind : 

"Wan grief will haunt you whereso'er you go, 

Si()-h in the breeze, and in the streamlet flow. 

There pale inaction pines his life away ; 

And satiate mourns the quick return of day : 

There, naked frenzy laughing wild with pain, 

Or bares the blade, or plunges in the main : 

There superstition broods o'er all hftt fewN.^ 
And yeMs of demons hi tixe zef^Yv^t >»«»»• 
Put if a hermit you're resbWd lo ^vi€3\. 
And bid to Aocial life a last feteNS^'Q.^ 
'T/v? impfotis ■ 
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10 God never made an independent nian; 
^TwQuld jar the concord of his general plan. 
See ev'ry part of that stupendous whole , 

^< Whose body nature is, and God the soul ;^ 

To one great end, the general good, conspire, 

Vrom matter, hrute, to man, to seraph, fire. 

Should man through nature solitary roam, 

liis will his sovereign, every ivhere his home, 

What force would guard him from the lion's jaw ? 

Wlmt swiftness wing him from the panther's paw? 

Or, should fate lead him to some safer shore,; 

Where panthers never prowl, nor lions roar, 

'\\'here liberal nature all her charms bestows. 

Suns shine, birds sing, flowers bloom, and water flows ; 

Fool, dost thou think he'd revel on the store, 

Absolve the care of Heav'n, nor ask for more? 

Tliough waters flow'd, flow'rs bloom'd, and Phoebus shoi 

He'd sigh, he'd murmur, that he was alone. 

For know, the Maker on the human breast, 

A sense of kindred, country, man, impressM. 

1 1 Tliough nature's works the ruling mind declar?, 
And well deserve inquiry's serious care. 

The God, (whate'er misanthrophy may say,) 
Shines, beams in man with most unclouded ray. 
What boots it thee to fly from pole to pole? 
Hang o^er the sun, a^d with the planets roll ? 
What bpLQts through space's farthest bourns to roam I 
f f-ihou, O man, a stranger ai*t at home. 
Then know thyself, the human mind survey { 
The use, the pleasure, will the toil repay. 

12 Nor study only, practice what you knqw; 
Your life, your knowledge, to mankind you owe^ 
With Plato's olive wreath th^ bays ^ntwin?; 
Thode who in study, should in practice shinQ* 
Say, does (he learn'd lord of I{affley'i^ shad^, 
Charm man so much by mosfsy fountains lai^j 
As when araus'd, he stenis corruption's ipourse. 
And shakes ti^^e senate with a Tylly's force? 
When freedom gasp'd beneath a Char's feet, 
I'hen public virtue might ip shades retreat : 

J3ut where she brejithfa, ^% leasliWKj \3Afc^,V^ 
And freedom^ BjpitsdA^ eiiWbeVotk^ \^ ^^«^« 
13 Though man's ungratef^V or >3do>i^ tot\^»fc ^wi^xi 
fs the reward of worth a itong^ w cxcswrnV 
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Nor yet unrecompens'd are virtue's pains ; 
Good Allen lives, and bounteous Bruns^vick reigns. 
On each condition disappointments wait. 
Enter the hut, and force the guarded gate. 
Nor dare repine, though early friendship bleed. 
From love, Uie world, an^ allits cares, he's freed. 
But know, adversity's the child of God : 
Whom Heaven approves of most, must feel her rod. 
When smooth old Ocean, and each storm's asleep, 
Then ignorance may ploudb the watery deep; 
But when the demons of me tempest rave. 
Skill must conduct the vessel throngh the wave. 
14 Sidney, what good man envies not thy blow? 
Who would not wish Anytus*— 4or a foe? 
Intrepid virtue triumphs over fate ; 
The good can never be unfortunate. 
And be this maxim graven in thy mind ; 
The hei^t of virtue is, to serve mankind. 
But when old age has silver'd o'er thy head, 
W^hen memory fails, and all thy vigour's fled, 
Then mayst thou seek the stilfaiesa of retreat. 
Then hear aloof the human tempest beat; 
Then will I greet thee to my woodland cave. 
Allay the pangs of age, and smooth tiij grave. 

* One of the accusers of Sociates. 
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